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PREFACE. 


square brackets, as a distinction from Kant’s own, only 
loo numerous, bracketed clauses. The practice of in- 
variably retaining one particular English equivalent for 
a German word iriespective of usage has not been adhered 
to, the same word being variously translated according to 
circumstances, Vorstelluny (in a philosophical sense ) has 
been rendered by “presentation,” and the pedantic and 
un-Itaglish “ cogitate” for denizen, generally speaking 
discarded, r where the Anglo-Saxon “think” was not 
available, or would have had a forced look, “conceive” 
being used instead. Other slight deviations from tradi- 
tional precedent will be observed by the careful reader. 

It may be worth while to mention that Dr, Vaihingcr, 
of Strasburg, has indicated (“Philosophische Monatshefte,” 
XV., pp. 321-332 and 513-532) a remarkable confusion 
in the paragraphing near the commencement of the 
Prolegomena. Por the conclusive arguments which he 
adduces in support of his alteration, the reader must be 
referred to the articles themselves, space only admitting 
of the result of his investigations being given. Tills 
(we quote his own words)* is as follows; — “The printer 
has erroneously introduced the paragraph [p. 18 of present 
volume] * The essential feature distinguishing pure 
mathematical knowledge) &a, down torthe sentence 
on p. 20, concluding with the words *,mako up the 
essential content of metaphysics) into |»4, whereas it 
directly and with strict logic follows the conclusion of 
§ 2, p. 16, ‘hut by means of an added intuition 
subject.’ ” Dr. Vaihinger instances sundry misconceptions 
that have arisen from what was probably *an accidental 
misplacement in the leaves of the manuscript** 

* The subject of the Prolegomena is £lso dealtwith by Br, Vaihinger 
in his invaluable and exhaustive Commentary to the Cii%ue)atpp, 38 , 

141, 145, 163, 280, 298, 303-4, 318, 335, 340-350, 380, 412, 442, Ac, 
o&YoL h 
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The Prolegomena were designed by Kant as an abstract 
of the Critique, the idea bomg the presentation in a 
succinct form of the leading positions of the larger woik. 
3n this we venture to think Kant was hardly sixjcesbiui. 
Ho labours hero, as in the Critique, under the disad va n- 
tage of the pioneer, that of not fully grasping the import 
of his own discovery. While in the Critique the really 
salient points of the system — those which alone furnish a 
key to the whole — are overlaid by a mass of comparatively 
unessential superstructuie, and instead of being em- 
phasised and expounded in their entirety at the commence- 
ment, in most cases have to bo discovered and inferred from 
detached passages and sections scattered throughout the 
book; in the Prolegomena they seem purposely left in 
the background. The real corneislone of the Critique 
(although Kant did not see it), the deduction of the 
categories, is omitted altogether. 

Kant, in writing the Prolegomena, seems indeed to have 
had in his mind the same essentially negative view of the 
scope of his system we find expressed in the note in the 
Anfangsgrmde on pp. 144 et st*[. of present volume. If 
his object was simply to demolish dogmatic nietaph} sics, 
by a limitation of speculation to experience, as its subject- 
matter, the Prolegomena are admirable, since they are 
in many respects clearer than the Critique. But if, on the 
other hand, this^iegativo side of I\ant 5 s labours was only 
a clearing of the ground for the original and constructive 
jiftftiow 5 Jf his work, the formulation and attempted solu- 
tion of the problem, “ How is experience itself possible ? ” 
then we find in the Prolegomena the shortcomings of the* 
Critique in an exaggerated form. ' 

The basis of this latter side of Kant’s system, it 
cannot Jje too much insisted upon, is the conception 
of (1.) eomciousness-in-gcneral or pure consciousness, as op- 
posed to the consciousness or experience given directly 
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t la ought the individual mnd t the object of empirics 
psychology ; (II.) tho mtity of appcw ptiou, which indicate! 
the first moment of the differentiation of form from mattei 
(an important antithesis that Kant rohal >ilitated ), that is, 
the first momeirff of tho possibility of consciousness; and 
(TIL)* finally the immanent nomtunoti or fundamental agency 
of which consciousn ess itself with all its mom< ufa, is the 
determination. This last, all hough tacitly assumed 
% thrmigheut, and frequently referred to in terms of 
psychology as the “mind,” (<his (Jnuufh), it was n ‘served 
for Kant’s successors to definitively fix. 

Perhaps the greatest service of Kant is the differentia- 
tion of the conscious ness-in-gen eral, which is constitutive 
of reality , or in other words, is productive of the synthesis 
of experience, from the psychological consciousness or 
mind of the individual qm individual, which is merely 
reproductive of this synthesis. This is Kant’s great 
id vance upon Borkeley and Hume, who, trained in the 
psychological school of Locke, failed to distinguish bet ween 
metaphysics, or theory of knowledge — i.e,, the science of 
the possibility of synthetic or productive experience, in 
other words, of eonsdousness-in-general — and psychology, 
the science of the reproduction of this synthesis in the 
experience of the individual. Berkeley ^demolished the 
scholastic substance or material substratum apart from 
consciousness, but having done ho was ^confronted with 
tho paradox that he had resolved ^objettive realty into 
subjective ideality . That this absurdity was ^jgly ap- 
parent ho felt, but was unable to point out where lay* 
the source of the appearance for tho reason above stated, # 
namely, his inability to distinguish between gonsciousness 
qm consciousness, and its reflection in mind. 

The Metaphysisehe Anfangsgtiinde &er Natummemelwfi 
has never before appeared in an English form* The 
same remarks, as regards the* aim and character of 
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translation, will apply to this work as to the Prolegomena. 
I must ask, however, for some indulgence invthis case for 
an occasional barbarism (e.g., “ a plurality of the real, 
outside one another/*) owing to the difficulty of rendering 
Kant’s meaning adequately in all cases by good English. 
In the AnfmujMjruiKh' Kant seems to have surpassed 
himself in clumsiness and obscurity of style. In several 
sentences the Veib is wanting, and others by $he oinKrion 
of a negative particle or a similar carelessness, make 
precisely the reverse sense to that, judging by the context, 
obviously intended. 

The treatise in question is of especial interest in 
relation to modern speculation on the data of physical 
science, and puticuLuly a. to the ultimate constitution of 
matter, and may he profitably studied in conjunction with 
such works as Professor Wurtz’s, “ Atomic Theory,” Mr. 
Stallo’s “Concepts of Modern Physics,” and Mr. Herbert 
BpenccrV“Eirst Principles.” Written in 17.S0, just one 
year before the publication of the second edition of the 
“ Critique,” it belongs to the matured peiiod of Kant’s 
philosophical activity. It may 'he of interest to allude 
to the fact that since the 'nt* J» tory portion of the 
present volume was in the pi Hto manuscript treatise 
of Kant entitles, Urbtwjnimj uw urn MeUtphjshclim An - 
fmitjMjrmdc ebr Jfafnrwmt a *'hafl zur Physih, “Transition 
from the Metaphysical T t u hi ions of "Natural Science to 
Physics,” has been *Uh, * rred and published in the 
AUpmt&dticltp Monaf a* ft * for the year 1882. It should be 
added that the edition used, both in the case of the Pro ~ 
legomerw and the Aitfanysrpuudf, is that of tho collected 
works by KiMofiann, which, although not without flaw, 
is probably ou the whole the most accurate we possess. 

A short, biographical sketch of Kant has been supplied 
by way; ^Introduction to the volume. This is founded 
chiefly jffl? the old sources, Wasianski, Borowski, Jack- 
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Hiann, Reicfee. Schubert, The biography is supple 
merited by & chapter dealing with Kant’s position in the. 
evolution of thought, which, although necessnily to a 
large Extent anpere Laid out line, it has- ken thought might 
possibly prove suggestive to students, and stimulative to 
independent research in some of the directions indicated. 
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wrm sojid ncjiAftKS on his position in 
run osopiiv. 


Blforu entering upon cmr biography of Kant, it may be 
instructive to take a rapid survey of the condition of 
Eonigsborg and German society in the early part of the 
18th century. Prussia was at this lime under the iron 
rule of Frederick William I. of tall -hussar notoriety. 
Since the independence of the country had been estab- 
lished, the trade and importance of Konigsberg had 
advanced with rapid strides. Every spring brought a 
stream of vessels from England, Holland, Eussia, Poland, 
and other countries. The Baltic if wn was also the centre 
of such intelleelual life and activity as then existed 
in Prussia. On more than one occasion it had even 
offered strenuous Resistance to the ordinances of the auto- 
cratic monarch himself. In this way a strongly-cemented 
municipal feeling ^had been formed which affected all 
classes of citizens. Various causes had contributed to 
swel^the number of the inhabitants of Kdnigsberg, The 
fact tlmt the elevation of Prussia to a kingdom had been 
formally proclaimed from there had given it a certain 
patriotic importance of its own. 4$ut what probably 
more than anything else helped the rapid increase of the 
city’s population, waff its having been neutral territory 
during a long war. The university (founded in 1553) 
especially benefited by this circumstance. Students 
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flocked in from varion- Milts, iioiu IN 4 uni rud tk Baltic 
districts on* the one hind, and horn INinn nil, Mhsu, 
and East Piu.sk «£< n< i dh , on Ik <*tk i . N'm] impor- 
tant ixaxnieipal jehools \w 10 , in nt m r. « t ♦ *1 about this 
time. 

Tke state of general culture in (U rm my during* the 
fiiM half of the ctnluu vs' t\ mm h wh t tk close of 
the preceding lentuij It'd i It it. die ^ m id modern 
German literatim* hid not < otmnniu l Pv wwnth- 
magnitudo poets and di nut N win** t i i s an pic- 
berved m Urn ]>age. ol i»«w k t» Dahli'W * ml Mahrhit 
were the oracles of public UMe, an an \ of tonally 
obscure philosophabteis dwimntt'il tin mi in while 

philosophy, together with til the unit *■ did m .nicks of 

literature, was conduct d in L em, um nhiu^to line 
mediaeval fashion. Si mu ft w jm»*N aid pliiloktuhts 

alone, belonging to this period, ait tim d t * i mom than 
ephemeral reputation. Germany Lad not a- yineowui 
from the hlii>htingr< suits of the r l hdty S « «t MUr, which 
effectually destroyed the g< ruts ot the aw ala uing culture 
of the Heformaikn pe*o<L lint in .pita ut tins unpro- 
mising state of affairs, mcim* of an huuuiu t t i \iwd w ( to 
not wanting. The brilliant and v\ sinojiMliLui to thus of 
Leibnitz had prepared the way for tL% ind is.uitidity 
German philosopher, Christian Vk»itt, ImsMih 

being the first thinker to write in i o \ man, It ts tk emlh 
of having staunchly, and at tiyu * To In*- own cost, 
adhered to his master's resistant!* to tin* el dins o’Qrn* 
thoiity, as such, and this fact nu\ b< hi I a jr tins! the 
intrinsic worthlessness of his philosophy* r l hi most 
interesting point in tsemneetiun wit It Wolff, is, however, 
his having been the forerunner of K.tni, hi guiml 
literature, towards the miihRo of tin* ctntnrj% a shuihir 
revival is noticeable, the glow of dawn be fine the rising 
of the sun of Goethe and* his congeners. The time 
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will perhaps be best appreciated in its intellectual as- 
pect when we recall the fact that the popular essayist 
Thomasius, the precursor of the later Aufklarmg writers, 
died as late as 1728, and that he was a main instrument 
in exploding the belief in witchcraft among the educated 
classes, and in abolishing the laws directed against It, as 
well as a determined, and, to a large extent, successful 
opponent of the piactico of judicial torture. * 

But the most important in dm noe at this period dominant 
in North Germany, was not so much embodied in literature 
as in the sue id life of tho people. We icier to the 
“ Pietism ” which then reigned, to a gi eater or less extent, 
in well-nigh every German home, and which formed such 
a marked feature in the eu^y life of tho subject of the 
present biographical sketch. 

Such were the social conditions of Germany when the 
worthy saddler, Johann Georg Cant, was carrying on liis 
handicraft in the Sadlergasse of Konigsberg, learning to 
labour and to w,n* for those bettor days which, alas! 
he was never ch Mined to bee reward his labour. Johann 
Georg, in fact, though an upright* and excellent man, ap- 
pears to have * noro esteemed by Ids fellow townsmen 
for his personal <\aracter than his saddle-making abilities. 
In spite of rid hi economy, he never compassed more than 
very “moderate* circumstances, oven according to the 
standard t of the german Khinburyer — and he not the 
Kleinbwger of to- lay, but of the 18th century — while at 
times, it grwttHy he had a difficulty in making the pro- 
verbial tw * <mds meet. Though oiiginally of Scotch 
extraction, tW Cant family had be # en settled for some 
generation# inf the Baltic province, at the time of which 
we speak, J^#as on # November 13th, 1715, that Johann 
Georg pmp united, in tho cathedral church of the 
city* ^^n^*||cgina Reuter, if wo may judge by the 
daughter of tho Baltic shores. As is not 
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unusual with, persons iu ilic position of the elder Cant, a 
large family was the issue of this marriage, eleven children 
in all, four sons and seven dauglri ers, Of these six died 
in infancy. » 

Tmmaimel, the fourth child and third but only surviving 
son/ was born on April 22nd, 1724. Ilib only brother, 
Johann Ileimieh Cant, the youngest child, and eleven 
years his jvnior, after passing many years as private tutor 
in various aristocratic families, ultimately obtained the 
rectoiate of Mitau und afterwards oi ] Widen, two country 
districts, the latter of 'which he In Id till his death a few 
years before that of his elder brother. Of the three sisters, 
ltegina Dorothea, Maria Elisabeth, and Uaihtrina Bar- 
bara, the eldest died unmarried, while the two younger 
developed into excellent housewives and mothers of 
families of the true German 1 Burger in type, the youngest 
of all outliving Immanuel. Kant, throughout his life, 
acted as the benefactor of his relations and their children, 
who inherited the bulk of his property. 

Fiau Cant died when her sou Immanuel was thirteen 
years old. It is related that her death was caused by a 
dicumstance aptly illustrating her goodness of heart. 
A female friend to whom she was much attached, having 
boon deserted by her betrothed, was attacked by a fever 
induced by mental excitement. Frau Ow t, who zealously 
watched by her bedside, on one occasion endeavoured 
vainly to induce her to lake her medicine, which she 
refused, even when the spoon containing it was passed 
to her lips. As a last resource, her friend, thinking 
to overcome her repugnance by example, swallowed the 
mixture herself. No sooner had she donO this than she 
was seized with a nervous horror, intensified by the 
fancy that she saw on ih$ patient’s body symptoms of 
spotted typhus. She at once gave herself up ft r Ijfflt, fell 
ill of a similar fever the same day, and in a few' 
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expired, Kant, who was devotedly attached to his mother, 
could never speak of her, even in his later years, without 
betraying the deepest emotion. 

Pietism reigned supreme in the house iis the Sa&l&rgmse , 
and Kant’s mother was especially addicted to it. Kant 
spoke of her as possessed of an inwar4 peace and cheerful- 
ness, capable of being disturbed by no outward circum- 
stances. He was fond of relating how, in a trade dispute, 
in which Ms father was engaged, and had suffered con- 
siderable loss, she would speak with the greatest consideia- 
tion of the opponent party, and express the most implicit 
trust in Providence. In later life the impression of his 
mother seems to have been more vivid than of his father. 
He would tell how he usecji to accompany her in long 
country walks, of her zeal in directing his attention to 
the various phenomena of Nature, and in offering such 
explanations as lay within her reach, with their invariable 
epilogue on the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. It 
would appear as though Immanuel had been her favourite 
child. Besides receiving his general instruction in an 
institution famed for the pietism? of its management, and 
diligently attending the church in connection with it, he 
had to be present at the prayer meetings of Professor 
Schultz, his mothei’s chief spiritual adviser, who pressed 
these devotional exercises with emphasis on the attention 
of the “spiritually winded” among his congregation. These 
meetings led to a more intimate connection with Schultz, 
which resulted in bringing about the first epoch in the 
young Immanuel’s career. Schultz had boon always well 
disposed towards the Kants, supporting them in various 
ways; such as sending them firewood in the winter 
carriage paid, etc. He was also a frequent guest at their 
house. Ii* this way various occasions for observing the 
rising abilities of the elder son presented themselves, and 
in consequence he earnestly advised his being allowed to 

* b 2 
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devoie himself to studious pursuits. This was readily 
agreed to, h±% mother joyfully anticipating the realisation 
of her long cherished wish that he should enter the 
church? She, however, died under the circumstances 
narrated, before he had completed his school edu- 
cation. * 

The irony of fate is certainly in few cases igore strikingly 
> manifested than in Kant’s. Nurtured in the stiaitest sect 
of the ^orthodox creed of his day, trained doubtless at 
great sacrifices on the part of his parentb Unit he might 
become an adequate exponent of that creed, he was yet 
destined to prove the most tremendous disintegrating 
force of modern times, springing intellectual mines, 
causing old creeds and for mutts to fall in (so to speak) of 
their own weight. In Kant, philosophy and science 
became definitely emancipated from theology. A parallel 
involuntarily suggests itself between ihe respective atti- 
tudes towards religious beliefs of Kant and his elder 
contemporary, Voltaire, the one the subject, and the other 
the friend, of Frederick the Great. In the first we have 
the type of 19th eeniufy, in the second of 38th century 
thought. Both wero alike in the immense range of their 
culture and interests; both wero alike in the revolutionary 
character of their work. But, 1 resides tho*lifteronee which, 
of necessity, distinguishes the mere mm of letters from 
the philosopher in his mode of thought md treatment, they 
ditier as representing two diverse' phases of the great 
1 intellectual movement of modern times. The attitude of 
18th century thought towards current beliefs, wlioro it was 
not one of ironical servility, was one of direct and uncom- 
promising hostility ; in fact, paradoxical asit may sound, 
wo not imfrequently see the two attitudes combined as in 
the famous 13th and 16th chapters of Gibbon.* What is 
now known as the historical # point of view is, of course, 
# conspicuous by its absence. In no writer is this more 
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noticeable than in the author of the Dietionnaire Philos*)- 
phique. In Kant, on the contraiy, may he discerned tin 
genns of the historical method -which explains rather thar 
attacks dogmas, and of the extra-theological (in contradis- 
tinction to anti-theological) attitude of modern science 
which, wherever possible, ignores points of direct cdnflici 
by disregarding dogma as altogether outside its spheie 
This later mode of thought, there can be no doubt, itac 
its origin in Kant’s distinction of the specula Live ami 
practical reason, although adopted by many who would 
repudiate this distinction. The world of philosophy and 
science has more and more tended in the lUth century tc 
exclude all direct theological considerations, whethei 
apologetic or polemical, fr^m its pale. There can, we 
think, he little doubt that the habit of thought inaugu- 
rated by the Konigsberg thinker, in spite of its reverent 
attitude towards, at least, the fundamental conceptions oi 
theology, has been an incomparably more potent factoi 
in current disintegration, at least outside the Latin 
countries, than the direct onslaughts of Voltaire and the 
French thinkers of the 18th cei?tury. The tendency at 
present is, indeed, to exaggerate the historical method, 
or at least to draw from it conclusions scarcely warranted. 
The sense of historic continuity, and of evolution, leads 
many thinkers to ignore the significance of epoch-making 
events and suddr^i changes, or of voluntarily-directed 
action in human affairs* 

But to leturn to our young schoolboy, as yet in 
ignoi’ance of the debtiny the fates had in store for him, 
and anticipating, in all probability, as the farthest goal 
of his studies' no more than the ‘ Pfarrerthum of some 
country town or village. Kant was never largely com- 
municative on the subject of his boyhood, but the 
couple of stories preserved may as well be reproduced. 
On one occasion, when on his way to school, he was allured 
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by some young friends he met, into talcing part in a 
game. This 'necessitated his laying down liis books on 
the road. The game ended, he rushed off to make up for 
lost time and arrived at school just in time to see the 
class commence, when, to his consternation, the fact of 
his being without books suddenly dawned upon him. 
With the greatest composure lie nevertheless confessed 
h to *the delinquency, and submitted to the inevitable 
punishment. Another time ho was crossing a hook on 
the trunk of a tree which had been thrown or had 
fallen over it. lie had only advanced a few steps when 
it showed alarming symptoms of rolling under his feet. 
Nothing daunted, our Immanuel fixed his eyes on a point 
on the opposite side, and, without moving them, dashod 
straight at it, by this means reaching terra firna in safety. 

At Michaelmas 1740, in his seventeenth year, Kant 
entered the university of his native town as a student in 
theology, a faculty which appears soon to have been 
relinquished. The immediate occasion of this, was 
that another student had boon preferred to a scholar- 
ship in the Domchule for which Kant had been a can- 
didate. But we may suppose that, even at this early 
period of his career, the foregoing was not the only 
reason. It may be mentioned that Kant preached once or 
twice during his theological terns in^a neighbouring 
country church in accordance with the custom at that time 
prevalent in Prussia for younger'* students to try their 
powers on country congregations. Philosophy and matho- 
r rnatics were now chosen as his subjects from among the 
, university faculties. # The chief and in-deed only per- 
manent bias Kant received from Ms school 'period was a 
fondness for the Latin classics, which he studied so 
thoroughly that, years after, he could recite long passages 
from memory. It is possible that he might have selected 
» philology as his faculty instead of those actually chosen, but 
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for the fact of its "being "badly represented in the nnivex* 
&ity at the time. The choice made proved decisive for hi" 
whole life. Professor Martin Hnutzen, who occupied flit 
chairs of philosophy and mathematics, # was a ifian to 
stimulate and encourage any latent abilities in the students 
who attended his lectures, and was, naturally, not* long 
in discerning such in Kant. Kant accordingly obtained 
every possible? assistance in his studies from* this acade- 
mical worthy, who allowed him free access to Ms own 
well-stocked library, and introduced him to the works 
of Newton. Poor Knutzen only lived to soe tho first 
result of his praiseworthy endeavours to encourage rising 
genius, iu the shape of Kant’s maiden essay entitled, 
‘Deflections on tho just Estimation of living Forces . 1 
In addition to thoso of Knutzen, Kant attended the 
lectures of Professor Johann Gottfried Teske on natural 
science. These two men appear to have been the only 
teachers in the university whom Kant regarded as having 
had any material influence in moulding his intellectual 
character. He spoke of both of them with gratitude and 
reverence, throughout his whole subsequent life, but made 
little or no mention of any one else among the professors, 
although ho heard, for somo time, Schultz on theology, and 
Johann Bchm on, classical literature. Towards the close 
of his university period, Kant was necessarily confronted 
with the problem of selecting a carriere . After some 
hesitation, he decided fpr the academic profession. Even 
before the completion of his own studies, he found himself 
compelled to give lessons at a very inadequate remunera- 
tion in classics, paathematics, and physical science. Later, 
he appliod for*the humble post of finder-tutor in one of 
the schools attached to tho university, which, tliongh a 
position of sheer drudgery, would have at least secured foi 
him the use of the university library. Fortunately for lib 
future, which must have bedn seriously compromised by a 
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step entailing the surrender of well-nigh all private study, 
the vacancy jvas filled up, probably through influence, by a 
candidate not likely to feel the loss of it. Just at this 
time Kent’s father died (March 24th, 1746), a circumstance 
which threw him completely on his own resources. With 
a heavy heart he found himself compelled to leave 
Konigsberg, and seefi a position as private tutor, finishing 
lm preparation for the university post he lumped ultimately 
“ to fill, in his leisure time. 

The first family into which he entered in his now 
capacity was that of a country pastor named Andersch. 
Thence he removed to the family of a landed proprietor, 
Von Hulsen of Arcnsdorf, near Mohmngen, subsequently 
ennobled by Frederick William III., where he remained 
for some time, giving great Satisfaction and permanently 
attaching himself to his pupils. One of them subsequently 
resided with him as boarder, after he had become finally 
settled in Konigsberg. Was it owing to Kant’s influence 
and instruction in their early life, that the young Von 
Hulsens were the first among the Prussian feudal lords to 
voluntarily emancipate $ieir peasants, ensuring them the 
right to the produce of the land on which they lived and 
worked? 

Kant’s third and last place as tutor w$ts in the family 
of Count Kayserling of Rautenburg, who however resided 
most of the year in Konigsberg. His wife, the countess, 
is described as a woman of high culture, and one of the 
loaders of aristocratic society in the city and its neigh- 
bourhood. Kant thus found himself suddenly thrown into 
* the most Influential circles of his native town, his genius 
rapidly placing him in the foremost rank. Jt was during 
this time that Kant acquired the high polish of maimer 
and distinguished bearing, foe which he was afterwards 
remarkable among Gelehrten* It is not unlikely, also, to 
have been about this period that he saw fit to change the 
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initial letter of his name from. C to K, a step, it is said, he 
was led to adopt owing to the perversity of many persons 
in pronouncing it Tsant. Kant remained nine years in 
his tutorial capacity, before, owing to tjie support of a 
relative named liiehter, he was enabled to take his degree 
in philosophy. One of his examination-essays, de • fojne . 
was rewarded by the acknowledgment of his former teachei 
Teske, that h8 himself had learnt much fro$i it. KsklI 
received his doctoiato on April 17th, 1755, in the presence 
of a largo number of distinguished persons connected wit! 
the town and university. During the same term he 
defended in public debate the principles of his test-essaj 
Principiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysics, the necessary 
preliminary to the post of lecturer, or Prival-docent. 'Witt 
the winter term of 1755 he commenced lecturing on mathe- 
matics and physics, continuing to do so, for ten years, con- 
temporaneously with his philosophical lectures. The lattei 
were based in principle on Wolff, Baumeistor, and Baum- 
garten, though text-books were chiefly used to furnish ar 
order for the exposition of his own thought. Criticism was, 
of course, at this stage undreamt §>f, but the originality oJ 
the great thinker moulded with its unmistakable impress 
even the dogmatic metaphysics of his pre-critical days. 
His fascinating delivery combined with his rich and variec 
erudition to procure him a large audience. In the drj 
and cumbrous language of the 6 Critique 9 and many othei 
of the later works, It is difficult to detect the humorous me 
versatile lecturer, full of illustrations drawn from evorj 
conceivable source, his own experience of life, no less that 
from history and science, who charmed the students oi 
Konigsberg university, before his fame had reached tin 
outside world. The success of the lectures was so greal 
that constant demand* wore ♦mad a for additional courses 
not contained in the original syllabus. 

The first great work of Kent’s appeared almost at th< 
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commencement of this period of his academical activity* 
Kant had ji^st received Lis license as Privat-docont when 
he published his ‘General Natural History and Theory 
of the *Ieavens,’ f one of the most remarkable astronomical 
works of the century, and which even now may be read 
witluprofit. A few months afterwaids, the memorable 
earthquake of Lisbon afforded him the opportunity 
ofc exhibiting his research in question^ of physical 
geography. In April 1756, it became necessary for him 
to undertake another public disputation, as by an 
ordinance of Frederick the (Heat three disputations on a 
printed theme were requisite before a Pri vat-docent 
could enter a professorship. To this end he wrote his 
treatise Be Momdoloyia physica. On the successful ibsuo 
of the ordeal, Kant applied lor the post of extraordinary 
professor of mathematics .and metaphysics, for some little 
time vacant by the death of his old teacher Martin 
Knutzen. But the government, busy with war-prepara- 
tions, and anxious to reduce expenditure, decided to leave 
the post still unoccupied. Two years subsequently the 
ordinary professorship the same departments became 
yaeant, and Kant again applied for the position. The 
Prussian government had in the meantime (it was 
during the Seven Years’ War) handed qver the pi evince 
to the [Russians, and the Russian governor-general, 
Nikolaus von Korff, was chief of both the military and 
civil executive. Kant had as a competitor a JDr. Buck, 
who was influential in high places, and in spite of liis own 
good recommendations failed to secure the appointment. 

# Continuing his life as Privat-doeent, he extended the range 
of his departments to “ philosophy of religion,” anthropo- 
logy, and physical geography, besides giving special lectures 
on other subjects. Among Kant’s pfcpils at this time, was 
Herder who attended the whole of the coursed delivered 
between the years 1762 and >764. Kant allowed Herder 
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to attend free of cost, a not insignificant act of generosity 
when one considers that Kant himself was a in circum- 
stances far from “ easy ” at the time ; and we can scarcely 
absolve the author of the 4 Ideen zur Ge&chiehA der 
Men&ehheit” from the charge of ingratitude, for having 
allowed an adverse criticism of his book to be the cau^e of 
the bitterness he subsequently displayed. There can be 
no doubt, that? great as Herder’s own genius may ha^e 
been, he owed an immense debt to Kant. A friend *of the 
former relates how careful ho was, in noting down every 
sentence that fell from the philosopher’s lips. Once when 
Kant had discoursed with a more than usual brilliancy — a 
brilliancy amounting almost to poetic enthusiasm — Herder 
was so deeply impressed, that on his return home h© 
embodied the substance of the lecture in verse, and the 
next day handed the manuscript to Kant before the com- 
mencement of the class. The lattor was so struck with the 
masterly poetic presentation of his ideas, that he read the 
poem through to his audience, before his lecture, with a 
power and emphasis that well rewarded the author for his 
pains. Herder, in spite of his subsequent quarrel, was 
constrained, years after, in his 4 Letters on the Improve- 
ment of Humanity’ (No. 79) to admit the impres- 
siveness and charm of Kant’s personality, and his rare 
combination of Jiumour and eloquence with depth of 
thought. 44 The same vigorous intelligence,” writes 
Herder, “with which ^ho tested Leibnitz, 'Wolff, Baum- 
garten, Crusius, or Hume and followed out the natural 
laws established by Newton, Kepler, and other physi- 
cists, he brought to bear on Kousseau’s 4 Emile’ and 
‘ Heloxso 5 &c.”* 

Another noteworthy acquaintance of Kant’s at this time 
(though the relation between them was not that of master 
and pupil*, was Johann Georg Hamann, the well-known 
classic and humourist. Th*> characters and paths of the 
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two men were too divergent to admit of anything like a 
close and lasting friendship. The equable temperament 
and thoroughness in work of the one, consorted ill with the 
fitfulniss and superficiality of the other. Whether owing 
to this circumstance or not, it is remarkable that Kant 
nowhere makes any reference to Hamann, so that, the 
rooted antipathy of our philosopher to letter-writing 
preventing gny considerable correspondence between them, 
no evidence (excepting the few letters preserved) remains 
of their intimacy, if such It was, beyond the testimony of 
the not too reliable Hamann himself. 

But at once the most impoitdiit and most interesting of 
all Kant’s friendships remains to be told. I give the 
story of its origin and nature in the words of Jachmann 
(pp. 77-82). “The nearest and most intimate friend 
that Kant had in his life, was the English merchant Green, 
who died twenty years ago, a man whose peculiar value, 
and whose important influence on our sage, may be learnt 
from the description of their friendship. A singular 
accident, that seemed likely to create a deadly hatred 
between the two men on their first acquaintance, gave 
occasion to the closest ties.” “At the time of the Anglo- 
North American war/ Kant was walking one afternoon 
in the Danish Garden. He stopped en finding some 
acquaintances, who were standing in^a retired part, 
talking with some other persons unknown to him. The 
conversation, in which all present ^ook part, soon turned 
upon current events. Kant was warmly advocating the 
k American as being the righteous cause, and expressing 
# himself with some bitterness against the* English, when 
suddenly one of the company, springing forward, presented 

* This friendship, as remarked by Schubert, is proved by letters to 
have begun long previously to the America# War of Independence— 
probably during the eariy part of the decade 1700-70;' so that the 
conversation quoted in the test must have reference to some earlier 
phase of the Anglo-American question. 
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himself before Kant, saying that be was an Englishman, 
declaring himself and bis whole nation outraged by the 
expressions used, and demanding, at the same time^ satis- 
faction in accordance with the code d’honneur. Ivanlr would 
not allow his equanimity for a moment to be disturbed by 
the man’s vehemence, but continued Ms remarks? ex- 
pounding tho principles on which he based his political 
views, and flic standpoint from which every man, as 
citizen of the world, irrespective of his patriotism* ought 
to judge similar events. This was done with such an 
irresistible eloquence, that Green — for such was the name 
of the Englishman — filled with astonishment, offered his 
hand in a friendly manner, acknowledged tho nobleness 
of Kant’s ideas, apologised for his warmth, and after 
accompanying him in the ovening to his house, invited 
him to a friendly visit. The now deceased merchant 
Mothorby, a partner of Green, was an eye-witness of the 
occurrence, and has often assured mo that Kant seemed to 
himself and all present, as though inspired by a Divine 
power, which enchained their hearts for ever to him. 
Kant and Green thenceforth concluded an intimate friend- 
ship, based on knowledge and mutual esteem, a friendship 
that daily became firmer and closer, and the rupture of 
which, owing to* tho early death of Green, occasioned 
our sage a wouu$, mitigated indeed by his greatness of 
soul, but never wholly healed. Kant fouud in Green a 
man of wide knowledge* and of so large an understanding, 
that be himself assured me ho never wrote a single 
sentence in his 4 Critique of the Pure Reason/ which he had 
not previously ^ead to Green, and allowed to be criticised 
by his unbiassed judgment, unpledged as it was to any 
system. Green was in character a rare man, distinguished 
by strict integrity ffttd real generosity, but full of the 
most strange idiosyncrasies; a truly whimsical man, 
whose days were passed according to a set of inflexible 
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and fanciful rules. I will only give one instance of this. 
Kant had promised Green one evening to accompany him 
on the following morning at eight o’clock in a drive. 
Green\ who, as was usual on such occasions, was pacing the 
room with his waicli in his hand a quarter of an hour 
befoi'C the lime appointed, at ton minutes put on his hat, 
at five minutes took Lib stick, and with the first stroke of 
tko hour opened the carriage door and 'drove off. ITe 
encountered Kant, who was two minutes late, on his way, 
hut did not stop, as this was contrary to the arrangement 
and his rule. In the society of this gifted, noble-minded, 
and singular man, Kant found so much nourishment for his 
intellect and his heart, that he became his constant com- 
panion, and for many years they daily spent several hours 
together. Kant went to him every afternoon, found Green 
sleeping in an armchair, sat down beside him, put aside his 
thoughts, and fell asleep also. Then bank director Kuss- 
mann generally arrived and did likewise, till finally 
Motherby entered the room at an appointed time, and 
aroused the company, who entertained each other till 
seven o’clock with conversation. The little coterie broke 
up so punctually at seven, that I have often heard the 
inhabitants of the street say 4 It can’t be seven yet, for 
professor Kant has not gone past.’ On Satmday, the 
friends, to whom were added on this occasion the Scotch 
merchant Hay and some others, assembled to supper, 
consisting of a frugal cold collation. This friendly inter- 
course, which fell towards the middle of our sage’s career, 
had incontestably a decided influence on his character. 
Green’s death changed Kant’s mode of life so much, that 
from this time forth, ho never again entered an evening 
gathering, and wholly renounced supper himself. It 
seemed as though this time, once sacred to his most 
intimate friendship, he wished to pass in solitude, as a 
sacrifice to his deceased friend, to the close of his existence. 9 ’ 
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I have given this interesting narrative of Jachmann at 
length, as it is characteristic in more ways than one of 
the philosopher’s character and habits. 

In July 1762 the professorship of ^poetry had becorno 
vacant, but was not filled up for some time, in spite ot 
numerous applications, owing to the" 1 prc-oecupatien of the 
ministry with other matters. Meanwhile Kant’s works 
and news c of his success as lecturer had reached head- * 
quarters, and resulted in the following ministeiial rescript 
dated, Berlin, the 5th of August, 1764:, signed by the 
minister of justice, and addressed to the government of 
the province of Prussia, to be conveyed to the senate of 
the university of Konigsberg. 44 A certain magister, by 
name Immanuel Kant, baring become known to us by 
writings displaying thorough scholarship, it is desired to 
know whether the said Immanuel Kant possesses the 
requisite acquirements in German and Latin poetry, 
together with the necessary gifts for teaching the same, 
and whether he would be inclined to accept this post. On 
this point you are to obtain information, and thereupon 
to report accurately ; in the event of the said Immanuel 
Kant either not possessing the necessary acquirements for 
the occupation of this post, or being indisposed to its 
acceptance, you aro required to bestir yourselves, to 
propose, in due~form, other sufficiently qualified persons.” 
Kant believed himself to have no special bent for the 
professorate in question, which would have involved the 
criticism of all pieces cV occasion, as well as the composition 
of such on academic festivals, so ho at once declined it, at- 
the same ti\ne “recommending himself” for a more suit- 
able occasion. Another rescript was issued in reply, to 
the following effect: 44 We are none the less most 
graciously determined to promote the magister, Immanuel 
Kant, to the use and acceptance of the said academy on 
another opportunity; and giaciou&ly command you uc- 
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eordingly, to notify ns, in due obedience, on the manner 
in wluch this may he most suitably effected.” 

The Allowing year Kant accepted the librarianship of 
the public library at a salary of sixty-two thalers (£9 6s.) 
a year, this meagre pittance being the first fixed stipend 
lie obtained from any source. About the same time, his 
love for natural science led him to undertake the curator- 
ship of a valuable private museum of natural History, and 
ethnographical objects. This ho found himself compelled 
very soon to leliiujuish, as the collection being one among 
The comparatively few “ objects of interest” in the city, 
his picbouco in showing it became too much in request 
amongst sightseers. Kant was now living in the house 
of a bookseller named KairHn’, to whose journals the 
Kbnlgslergiselter mchentliche Nachrichten and the Qelohie 
Zeiimg. he regularly contributed. In tlie summer of 17(18 
Kan tor opened “new and extensive” promises, including 
a room apparently serving the purpose of a reading and 
writing room for his customers, round tlie walls of which 
were hung the portraits of prominent contemporary 
German scholars. Kant was induced to “sit” for las 
portrait by his host, who was anxious to add the Iv’migs- 
berg celebrity to his collection, The resulting picture, 
which must have portrayed Kant at tlie age fourty-four, 
is now hanging on the walls of Messrs, Grade and Muuzcts 
establishment at Kdnigsberg. » 

Kant’s fame was now no longer confined to his nutho 
province or country, but was rapidly spreading into 
* other parts of Germany. In 1769 iie received the offc£ 
of the vacant chain of logic and metaphysics in the 
university of Erlangen, a post he seems a£ first to have 
been inclined to accept, much to the satisfaction of the 
students of the university. The position was not un- 
remuncrative according to the ideas of the Time, con- 
sisting of 500 florins salary yearly, in addition to a 
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liberal supply of fuel for the winter, with an immediate 
advance of 150 gulden for travelling expenses. The 
project seems to have been pending for some mof ths, but 
was eventually abandoned. The same result attended 
an offer of the professorate at Jena, made in January 1770. 
Kant had finally determined not to leave his native town, 
let the allurements be what they might. The time ^as 
drawing near when the post which was the goal of Ins ' 
professional hopes was to become once more accessible. 
In the March of the same year (1770) the professorship 
of mathematics, becoming vacant, was offered to Kant. 
Singularly enough, Kant’s former successful rival, Pro- 
fessor Buck, had, immediately on learning the death of 
its late occupant, himself- taken steps toward getting 
nominated for it, in lieu of the post lie then occupied. 
The matter was thus easily adjusted. Buck resigned the 
chair of logic and metaphysics, while Kant relinquished 
Ms claims to that of mathematics. The two men wore 
thus mutually installed in the positions of their choice ; the 
ministerial rescript appointing Kant as ordinary professor 
of logic and metaphysics in the university of Konigshcrg, 
bearing the date of March 31st. The salary was 400 
thalers (£60), besides lecture fees, Kant did not for- 
mally enter upon his duties till August 20th, 1770, when 
according to p 2 *ecedcnt he publicly defended his treatise 
Be rnrndo sens ib Hi, containing the fundamental theses of 
the 4 Critique/ ''He chose as his respondent, his friend and 
pupil Dr. Marcus Herz, who a few days later returned to 
Berlin. With Ms assumption of the professorial robes 
commenced the middle period of Rant’s academical and 
literary life, Vixen his system was elaborated and matured, 
and Ms powers were at the height of their activity. 
Henceforth we have the critical Kant before us. 

Kant’s * entry upon his new functions was almost 
coincident with the assumption of the entire educational 

c 
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departments of the ministry at Berlin by Baron von 
Zedlitz, a man of considerable culture and a zealous 
diseiplc~ of the AnfUarmg , who at once recognised 
Kant’s genius and importance for the university, and 
I'emaineft an influential friond to him until his resigna- 
tion eighteen years Ltter. Zedlitz was no sooner in office 
iha.pt he issued a rescript proscribing the Orusian philo- 
" sophy, makirig a clear sweep of the antiquated? text-books 
previously in use, and generally calculated to put aca- 
demic bodies “on their mettle.” No opportunity was 
lost of showing ministerial esteem for the occupant of the 
jhilosophical chair at Kdnigsberg. In J778 Professor 
Meier of Halle dying, Zedlitz immediately offered the 
appointment (which was of considerably greater pecuniary 
value than the one at Konigshorg) to Kant, and was much 
surprised at its being declined by him. His anxiety 
for Kant’s worldy prospects was sufficient to induco him to 
repeat this invitation. “I cannot,” ho writes, “give up 
my desire to see you remove to Halle. It is too bad 
thai your way of thinking so exactly coincides with your 
post. Keally, my dear Herr Kant, however praise- 
worthy this may be in itself, it does not seem to mo 
well that you should so deliberately refuse a bolter 
position.” This second letter contained every possible 
argument, even to considerations of climate, but all to 
no purpose, Kant was inflexible in 4iis resolution to 
remain true to his native town; by letting it have 
all tho honour and advantages accruing from his 
„ genius. That tho incident contributed, if anything, to 
enhance the minister’s esteem goes without saying. 
Departing from his usual practice of not dedicating his 
works, Kant inscribed the first edition of bis * Critique * to 
his “protector” Freiherr von Zedlitz, The -expression 
“ protector,” was in this case no more form, as Kbit found 
’ to his cost on the death of the free-thinking Frederick the 
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Groat many years later, and consequent resignation of his 
minister, which not long after followed, for Jiis successor 
was a man of very different mould; it was under his 
administration that Kant, as we shall presently see, was 
first made to feel the existence of a press censorship. 

Throughout tlie tenure of his office of professor, -every 
morning, summer and winter, during the terms, saw Kant 
at his desk in^the lecture-room at seven o s elock*punctual?y, 
the lecture lasting two hours. His special lectures he 
was now obliged to give up, owing to the pressure of 
literary work. But besides those on logic and metaphysics, 
he had to dolivor regular courses on ethics, natural 
theology, anthropology and physical geography, all of 
which were attended by literally “ overflowing 5 ' audiences 
not alone consisting of students, but composed of men of 
mature years, fiom among all classes of the outside public. 
As time went on, the bulky manuscript originally 
employed grew smaller and smaller, till at last it 
dwindled to a piece of note paper, on which were jotted 
a few memoranda. His delivery is described as much 
more readily comprehensible, evon on subjects in them- 
selves obscure, than the literary style of the later works. 
Kant, when reproached with the clumsiness and obscurity 
of the latter, use^ to excuse himself by the reply, that they 
were only written for professional thinkors ; that a special 
terminology had the advantage of brevity, and that, 
lx sides this, he lilted \o flatter the vanity of the reader 
nowand again with obscurities and misunderstandings to 
give him the opportunity of exercising his wits upon 
them ; it was otherwise in oral discourse, the object of * 
which was to introduce the hearer to' the subject. Kant's 
logic lectures were less designed to expound a completed 
science than to teaclf his hearers how to think for them- 
selves. 'V&th. him formal logic was a means rather than 
the end it is with many academical exponents of the subject. 

/» 9 
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make any given system of philosophy the basis of examin- 
ation. The functions involved in the rectorate of the 
university, which office he filled for the first time in 
1786, the year of the death of Frederic^ II., he exercised 
“ with dignity, without oppressive severity.” His views 
of academic discipline were of the most liberal nature, and 
he was never harsh on the minor irregularities incidental 
to student lif§. He expressed a disbelief in hothouse train- 
ing, and his conviction of the desirability of considerable 
latitude being permitted for tbe individual character to 
expand itself. In short, he was, throughout his official 
career, beloved by the students, whom he treated with an 
almost paternal tenderness and interest. 

On an increased grant being made to the university, 
Kant, of course, received his share in common with the 
other professors in the shape of an improved stipend. But 
a special and almost unparalleled favour was shown in his 
case by an addition of 220 thalers from the central state 
funds. Kant’s correspondence with Marcus Herz attests his 
prodigious literary fertility during this period. Dr. Herz 
was a favourite pupil of Kant^s, and one of the first 
public exponents of his system, which he introduced to the 
Berliners before the 4 Critique ’ itself had appeared. The 
correspondence between the two men was kept up for 
many years, aiid only collapsed finally, owing to the 
extended medical practice of Herz, absorbing time and 
energies previously devoted to philosophical studies. 
The letters to Reinhold also illustrate the nature and 
. extent of Kant’s work towards the close of this period. 
The old friendship or acquaintance with Baraann, for* 
some time interrupted, was renewed *in 1780, about which 
time Kant seems to have revised a translation of Hume’s 
‘Dialogues concerning Natural Religion/ which Hamann 
had madejf while Hamann undertook to negotiate for the 
publication of the ‘ Critique# The latter writes to Herder 
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under date April 8th, 1781, “ The day before yesterday 
I received the first thirty sheets of the 4 Critique of Pure 
Season, 5 but I had the strength of mind to resist looking 
at any of it till the following day. Yesterday I re- 
mained all day at home, and swallowed the whole 
thirty sheets at a gulp. ... It seems to me to be toler- 
ably free from printers’ errors, though my eye caught 
si^ht of a dozen or so. According to all human proba- 
bilities" it will create an excitement, give occasion to new 
investigations, revisions, &c. But in the end, very few 
readers will be equal to the scholastic nature of its contents. 
It increases in interest as you go on, and there are fresh 
and charming oases, after one has been wading in the 
sand for a long time. Altogether, the work is rich in 
prospects and leaven to new decoctions whether within or 
outside the faculty.” And again, 44 On May 8th, on Sunday, 
I received eighteen sheets from Kant, but it is not yet 
finished, and will hardly be so in ten sheets more ” Finally 
on August 5th, he writes, 44 A week ago to-day, I received 
a bound copy from Kant. On the 5th of July I sketched 
a criticism en gros, but Have put it aside, because I do not 
care to offend the author, he being an old friend, and I 
might almost say bonefactor, seeing that I owe my first 
post entirely to him ; but should my translation of Hume 
see the light ever, I shall hold no leaf before my mouth, 
but shall say what I think. Kant ii%s the intention of 
bringing out a popular abstract* of 'his work.” The 
popular abstract referred to was the Prolegomena. Hart- 
knoch, the original publisher of the ‘ Critique,’ expressed* 
the wish to undertake the latter wori^ and received, 
through Hamann, a reply from Kant, accenting bis offer, 
but intimating at the same time that, as far as his other 
writings were concerned, he Bould hot pass ov$r the local 
booksellers, of whose shops he made such extensive rise* 

„ This resolution he adhered to; and, in spite of the pressing 
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offers of other firms, gave almost all his subsequent works 
into tho hands of Nieoloyius, a young bookseller of 
Konigsborg. Hamann, who, during the publication of 
the Prolegomena, seems once more to^have quarrelled 
with Kant, exhibited nevertheless considerable interest 
in its progress, making repeated inquiries of Ilart^moeh 
on the subject. 

The advert criticism of Herder’s £ Ideas to a Philosophy 
of History of Mankind ’ excited considerable attention at 
the time it was written. There was published in the 
Deutsche Mercur , a bitter reply, curiously enough by 
Eeinliold, subsequently Kant’s most ardent disciple, which 
elicited a rejoinder from Kant even more severe than the 
original criticism. In 1785^ appeared the ‘ Metaphysic of 
Ethics,’ the first edition of which was sold out in a few 
months, and a second, almost unaltered, issued early in 
1786. Towards the end of the same year, we find Kant 
studying Jacobi’s recently published ‘Letters to Moses 
Mendelssohn on the Doctrines of Spinoza.’ Hamann says 
Kant could never make anything of Spinoza, though he 
had many long conversations on the subject with his 
intimate friend Kraus. In a letter of a few weeks later to 
Jacobi, he writes, “Kraus told me, that Kant had the 
intention to refute Mendelssohn, and make the first 
onslaught in polemic against him. He confessed, 
notwithstanding^ that with himself, as with Mendelssohn, 
your exposition was ipst as incomprehensible as tho text 
of Spinoza.” Hamann’s letter to Jacobi of Nov. 20th con- 
tains the important statement (if it is to be relied on) that 
“Kant confessed to mo, that he had never properly studied? 
Spinoza, andiiiat, being taken up with his own system, he 
had neither the desire nor the time to enter into others.” 
Shortly after, we Bear fr«m the same source, that the 
notion refuting Mendelssohn had been given up, but 
that Hamann was going t® do all in his power to induce 
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Kant to roconsidcr this decision, -when the death of 
Mendelssohn, shortly after, terminated the matter. Kant’s 
admiration for Mendelssohn’s style was very great; indeed 
his estimate of the Jewish writer’s genius beems to have 
been somewhat exaggerated. It is probable that they 
never^came personally into contact, but several letters 
passed between the two thinkers. 

Kant’s academic fame was now (1786) at its height. 
Places had to be taken at least an hour before the com- 
mencement of the lecture, so great was the U rusli.” 
1 must not omit to mention an important change in our 
philosopher’s mode of life, which took place a little while 
before this time. In 1 7 80 ho had purchased the house which 
he retained till death. It was situated in the centre of 
the town, and may still be seen, bearing, on a marble 
tablet, the inscription, “ Immanuel Kant lived and taught 
here from 1783 till the 12th of February 1804.” A few 
years later, he established a menage of his own. It is 
almost needless to say this was of the greatest simplicity, 
Kant’s abhorrence to the least ap] learance of ostentation 
being proverbial. From this time he regularly invited a 
few friends to dine with him every day, with the exception 
of Sunday, when he dined at the house of the English 
merchant, Motherby. lie could not entertain more than 
six persons at the table, as his dinner-service only 
accommodated that number Among tbe friends invitod, 
one of the most constant was Pro/esse^ Kraus. Kraus 
was also a frequent companion of Kant in his daily 
constitutional walks. Kant often intimated to various 
members of his acquaintance that he regarded Kraus as 
one of the greatest intellects the world had Wer produced. 

Of all the men I have ever known in my life,” ho used 
to say, 44 1 have found none with suuh a talent for com- 
prehending everything, and learning eveij tiling and yet 
for excelling, and distinguishing himself in ever} thing, as 
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oui Piofcssor Kraus, He is quite a unique man” Kraus, 
on bis side, denied himself his single relaxation, a summer 
tiip to the countiy residence of his friend Aueiswald, in 
older to spend the vacations with his old teacher Kant. 
This friendship with Kraus lasted uninterruptedly till the 
death of Kant, although latterly, for, various reasons, the 
two men saw each other less frequently than at the period 
of which we sSre speaking. * * 

Another of Kant’s “ tahle-companions ” was Ilippel, a 
man of tremendous conversational powers, and of varied 
culture. Ilis intimacy with Ilippel was not of the same 
nature as that with Kraus, being chiefly limited to mutual 
invitations to dinner, but the acquaintance thus far con- 
tinued without any noteworthy breacli till Ilippel’s death 
in 1796. Two letters of Kant to Ilippel are preserved, 
which are not uninteresting, one as exhibiting the 
humorous side to Kant's character, and the other his good 
nature. Ilippel, it should be premised, at the time, held 
the office of Chief Burgomaster, police-director, and 
inspector of the city prison. The first letter, dated July 
9th, 1784, runs as follows : “You* excellency was so good 
as to desire to remove the grievance of the inhabitants 
of the ScUossgarten , with regard to the stentorian tones of 
the hypocrites ii\ gaol. I do not think they would have 
cause to complain that their souls’ salvation was in 
dangor, if their voices were moderated in vsinging, so far 
that they might b| heajcl with closed windows, without 
having to exhaust themselves by shrieking. The testimony 
of the warder, with which it seems you are chiefly con- 
cerned, as to their being a God-fearing folk, you might 
have, notwithstanding, for he would still be able to hear 
them, and after all, their tones would only be loweied to 
the point which the plbus burghers of our good town find 
adequate ft their edification, in their own houses. One 
word to the warder, if you will send for him, and order 
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him to make the above a fixed rule, will suffice to put a 
stop to this nuisance for once and for all, and remove an 
annoyance from him, whose peace you have been good 
enough to promote on more occasions than one, and who 
will always remain, with the deepest respect, your most 
obedient servant, l.rKant.” 

The second letter, dated the 29th of September, 178G, 
commences^with a compliment on a title Ifting conferred 
on its'destined recipient, but the real object is to petition 
for the continuance of the stipend of a young student: 
“Your excellency, accept my sincere congratulations 
on the well-merited distinction appended to your name, 
which, although it can add nothing to your already well- 
established public recognition, is a pledge that you will 
meet with less opposition in your purpose of doing good, 
the only interest I know which you have at heart. Per- 
mit me, in accordance with your good nature, now to 
bring before you a little matter connected with the Uni- 
versity. Herr Jachmann, the elder, has informed me 
that tho stipend he has hitherto enjoyed by your fore- 
thought, terminates this next Michaelmas. As he Is now 
zealously devoting himself to his medical studies, and can 
thus afford no time for the private teaching necessary to 
his subsistence, he earnestly begs you to have the good- 
ness to allow him one of the stipends announced in the 
4 Intelligencer.’ Should you permit him, either personally 
or by writing, to make this application to you, please to 
give me a hint of the same. This act of goodness will 
always profit a brave, thoughtful, and talented young 
man : so much I can vouch for. I remain, with respect 
and affection, yours ever, I. Kant/’ * 

Wo have now reached the period when Kant had 
become the central figure in the* intellectual world of 
Germany. The 4 Critique of Practical Reasoi 5 appeared 
in 1788, and the ‘Critique of Judgment’ in 1790. The 
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critical philosophy, now complete, was being taught in 
every important university throughout evqry German- 
speaking country, ii respective of creed. Men of science, 
no less than philosophers, were attracted t to it on all sides. 
Professors and savants made pilgrimages to Kbnigsberg 
from the most distant places — Berlin, Jena, Heidelberg, 
Wurzburg, and even Vienna— to visit the philosophic 
Jupiter of the # Baltic town, and seek elucidation bn 
obscure points in the 4 Critique.’ * 

When it is remembered that at the period in question 
not merely were railroads undreamt of, but even good 
roads all but unknown in central Europe, the enthusiasm 
and determination which led to journeys being undertaken 
involving the expense and fatigue these must have done, 
will bo fully realised. Sometimes, it is true, the cost was 
defrayed by the prince or grand-duke of the State in 
which some prominent university was situated, but such 
cases were exceptional. 

It would hardly be rash to say that no single book has 
ever achieved a success at once so rapid and lasting as the 
4 Critique of Pure Reason.’ Although just at first it failed 
to attract much notice, within ten years of its publication 
it occupied the position of a classic. For such an effect to 
be produced by f a philosophic work, written without any 
regard to stylo .whatever, is a unique fact in the history 
of culture. A new light had, as Schiller expressed it, 
been lighted for men. # 

“ Many regarded Kant as the prophet of a new religion, 
and Roinhold declared that, ‘in a hundred years Kant 
would have the reputation of Jesus Christ/ The Jena® 
Allgemeine Litefatur Zeitung proclaimed a novm ordo rerum. 
In the course of some ten years 300 attacks and defences 
of Kant’s philosophy^appeaued. The enthusiasm aroused 
the hatred of opponents. Herder characterised the whole 
movement as a St. Vitus’s ilance, while fanatical priests 
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sought to degrade the name of the sage of Konigsberg to 
a dog's name. We must not alone be acquainted with 
the books written from a more or less impartial stand- 
point, but also with the subjectively coloured pamphlets 
and letters belonging to the period, to form an adequate 
idea jof the, at present, almost inconceivable commotion. 
The powerful impression of the Kantian philosophy on all 
classes in the nation, implied a corresponding influence 
on ove£y sphere of intellectual activity. Theology, juris- 
prudence, philology, even natural science and medicine 
were soon drawn into the movement, quite apart, of 
course, from the special philosophical disciplines which 
were subjected to its mighty influence/ " 

The critical movement, at first confuted to Germany, was 
not long in spreading over Europe. Nitscli, a pupil of 
Kant, appeared in London in February, 1794., with a 
prospectus bearing the psychologically coloured heading, 
4 Proposals for a course of lectures on the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties of the mind, according to the principles 
of Professor Kant.’ In this prospectus he offered to 
deliver three lectures, admission gratis, and at the close 
of each to defend the principles enunciated against all 
comers. On the evening of the 3rd of March, the occa- 
sion of the first lecture, the street in which the lecture- 
room was situated was early lined with carriages, and 
Kitsch, on his appearance on the platform, found himself 
confronted by a large audience, composed of members of 
the nobility, the clergy, and the “ learned ” professions 
generally, and including, as we are informed, many 
" “ richly attired ” ladies. The lecture lasted an hour and 
a half, and was received with applause, bub Kitsch had no 
sooner concluded than he was forced to commence a dis- 
putation, lasting two hours, in the course of which ho was 
required to answer every conceivable objectionHhat could 
* Yaihinger, Comvientar, pp, 9, 10# 
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be raised in a running fire of questions. So successfully 
did he pass through this ordeal, and so mucMnterest did 
the three introductory lectures evoke, that a sufficiently 
large number of subscribers was got together to make it 
worth while for him to undertake a course of thirty-six 
lectures, at a foe of three guineas each person, expound- 
ing in detail the principles of the critical philosophy. 
He concluded* them in August. But, meanwhile, the 
desire for further information had become so great, *that a 
repetition of the lectures was commenced the following 
October, and a subscription raised for their subsequent 
publication. 

The success of Kitsch in his introduction of 44 criticism 99 
into England is certainly somewhat surprising, when we 
consider the newness of the doctrine, and the conserva- 
tive nature of English thought. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that his hearers, accustomed as they wore to a 
treatment of philosophical questions so alien to that of 
Kant, really comprehended the full bearings of the new 
system. 

The next representative of Kent’s principles in this 
country, was John Bichardson, who studied philosophy in 
Hallo under Beck, and on his return to England pub- 
lished a translation of the 4 Prolegomena/ and some other 
short pieces. Bichardson admits, in his preface, that he 
had found the transition from empiricism to critical 
idealism very difficult, # notwithstanding his having had 
the advantage of a German university education. 

In Prance, where the Bevolution was at its height (the 
'Bevolution which was the deathblow of the material* 
structure of a$es, as Kant’s philosophy was of the in- 
tellectual structure of ages), and communication with 
central Europe was ^interrupted for some time, except 
the piece d 9 occasion entitled, 4 Everlasting Peace/ trans- 
lated in 1795, little was kn%wn of Kant beyond the fact 
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that he was the head of a great intolleetn.il movement in 
Germany, t^ll, in 1798, the recently estal dished InstJtiit 
Nationale ordered a repoit of the new doctrine to he laid 
before it. In the following year (179 9), Kant's fi rst French 
disciple, Charles Francois Dominique de Yillors, published 
at JVJetz an abstract; of the 4 Critique,’ and, a year or two 
later, another treatise, entitled La jjhllosophie de Kant , ou 
pmcipes fo%dameniaux de la plrihsoplik tmnsmidentale. 

Ainflng the other Latin nationalities, Kant remained 
little more than a name till some years after his death, 
and the same may be said of the Slav countries of 
Eastern Europe. In the Netherlands, on the contrary, in 
1796, an elaborate work in four volumes, ‘De Beginzels 
der Kantiaansohe Wysgeerte,’ was published, in which, not- 
withstanding its modest title, critical principles were 
exhaustively expounded, while in October 1798 a new 
magazine, the 4 Kritische Magazin, 5 was founded for the 
express purpose of propagating and defending the prin- 
ciples of the new philosophy. 

Among the numerous pilgrims to Konigsberg, one of 
the most interesting, i£ not from any special eminence, 
from the probably unique enthusiasm Kant inspired in 
him, was the Berlin physician Erhard, who arrived in 
Konigsberg about the same time as Fichte. 44 All pleasure 
that I have ever had in my life,” he writes in his auto- 
biography, 44 is as nothing against the thrill sent through- 
out my whole soul by several passages jh the ‘ Critique of 
Practical Keason.’ Tears of the highest rupture, how 
often have I not shed over this book ? The very re* 
* collection, even now, of those happy days brings tears to 
my eyes.” And again, 44 Do I hold my os%i in the battle 
with the crushing thought with which the history of the 
time, like an evil demon, so qften fills my soul— that the 
belief in the development of humanity in the whirl of 
human action, is an old wivej’ fable, designed to restrain 
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[Id fiom wandering down the path of coaise 
e&, and an empty consolation for the jubilation of 
rades— do I withstand this soul-oppressing thought, 
is thy work, my teacher, my spiritual father. 55 
last letter (April 16, 1800) of Erhard to Kant 
with the words, “Think of me as of a son who 
Ly lores and reverences him who brought him up, 
are even to me as my father, though him' I have 
k that he left me prepared for your instruction.” 
ug the eminent men, not professional philosophers, 

; this time (1790-1800), were zealous votaries of 
foremost stand Schiller, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
in Paul Friedrich Richter. The influence of Kant 
the was less marked, and probably in the main 
from Schiller, The 4 Critique of Pure Reason, 5 he 
y outside his sphetre, though the 4 Critique of the 
7 of Judgment 5 seemed to have interested him con- 
ly. He admits that much in Kant’s thought lie 
lable to assimilate. How thoroughly, on the 
land, Schiller was imbued with Kantianism his 
and letters testify. Wilhelm von Humboldt 
s in the 6 Introduction to bis Correspondence with 
.* 5 (published in 1830) : 44 Kant undertook and coia- 
;ho greatest work for which tho philosophic reason 
;3iauk any single man. He proved and sifted the 
if philosophic procedure, in a way that led him to 
ber the philosophies of all times and all nations. , , 
ied, in the true sense of the wolds, philosophy back 
,e human bosbm. Every attribute of the great 
■ he possessed in tho fullest measure. 55 The whole 
introduction is masterly in its estimate of Kant's 
rat belonging as it does to a period long subsequent 
ieath of Kant, our only purpose in alluding to it 
i, to show 4he impression left on the mind of 
hit by the study of tho 4 Critiques 5 undertaken by 
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him between thirty and forty years previously, and which 
is abundantly reflected in the correspondence itself. 

The enthusiasm of Jean Paul is characteristically ex- 
pressed in a letter to his friend, the Pastor Vogel : 44 For 
Heaven’s sake buy two books, Kant’s 4 Foundation to a 
Metaphysic of Ethics,’ and Kant's ‘Critique of the 
Practical Kcason.’ Kant is no mere light of the world, 
but a wJiolo dazzling solar system at once.” 

The bulk of Kant’s collected correspondence falls within 
these la&J twenty years of the century, the crowning 
peiiod of Ins life. It comprises, amongst others, loiters to 
and from Moses Mendelssohn, Marcus Ilerz, Eehihold, 
Schiller, and Fichto. As instances of Kant’s epistolary 
style, we quote letters to the two last-named, respectively. 

Schiller had written, asking Kant to contribute to his 
newly-founded periodical, Diet* Horen, at the same time 
talcing the opportunity of thanking him for a favourable 
review of Jiis (Schiller’s) essay on 4 Grace and Dignity,* 
and acknowledging his indebtedness to the critical 
philosophy. Kant replied nine months subsequently 
(Schiller’s letter is dated June 13th, 1794, and Kant’s, 
March 80th, 1795), as follows: 44 The acquaintance and 
literary intercourse of a loarned and talented man like 
yourself cannot, my dear friend, be otherwise than desired 
by me to enter upon and cultivate. The plan for a new 
journal, communicated by you last summer^ came duly to 
hand, also the two first numbers a short time ago. The 
letters on the 4 ^Esthetic Education of Man,’ I And ad- 
mirable, and shall study them in-order to be able to 
communicate to you my ideas on the subject. The paper 
contained in the second number on the difference of sex 
in organic naturo, I cannot decipher, although the writer 
seems a capable man. „ . An idea of the kind flashes 
across one’s mind occasionally, but outdoes not know how 
to make anything of it. For instance, the natural 
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arrangement that all impregnation in both of the organic 
kingdoms requires two sexes, in order to propagate its 
kind, is always astonishing, and opens up an abyss of 
thought for the human reason. If we are unwilling to 
assume providence to have chosen this arrangement, in a 
playful manner, as it were, to avoid monotony, blit believe 
ourselves to have reason for regarding it as the only 
possible one, van infinite prospect lies before us, of which 
we can make simply nothing/ as little indeed as from 
what Milton’s angel tells Adam of the Creation: ‘Male 
light of distant suns mingles with female for ends un- 
known.’ f I am concerned lest your journal should be pre- 
judiced by the fact that your writers do not sign their 
articles, and thus make themselves responsible for their 
opinions, a point which interests the public very much. 

“ For this gift, then, I offer my best thanks, but as 
regards my small contribution, I must ask for a somewhat 
long postponement, since political and religious matters 
are now under a certain embargo [referring to the stringent 
press censorship, of which more later on], and beside 
these subjects, there are hardly any of interest for articles 
such as would commend themselves to the great reading 
world, at least at this moment ; so we must watch for a 
change in the weather, and accommodate ourselves to the 
time. I beg you to give Herr Professor Fichte greetings 
and thanks for the many works from his pen which he 
has sent me. I wpuld have done this myself if the variety 
ox -uy labours, and tbe "discomforts of old age had not com- 
pelled me to postpone it constantly. Kindly give my 
remembrances also to Herren Schultz and Hufeland. 

<e And now/dearest man, I wish your talents and good 
intentions adequate strength, health, and longevity, the 

* Compare note to p. 97 (Prolegomena). 

t This apparently refers to a passage in the eighth, book of ‘Para- 
dise Lost.’ 
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friendship included, with which you honour him who is, 
with the greatest esteem your devoted and true servant, 
Immanuel Ivani” 

The letter to Fichte which we quote, is, as far as we 
are aware, the last written by Kant to this philosopher. 
Bather more than a year subsequently, Kant, possibly from 
fear of sharing the charge of atheism that had been 
brought against Fichte, made a formal declaration that he 
considered the Wissemchaftdehre u to contain an utterly 
untenable system.” The curt, and certainly unjustifiable 
language of this manifesto naturally eieated an irreparable 
breach between the two thinkers. Tho letter itself, 
although, on the whole, friendly, is not without one or 
two sneers at the Fichtean system, betokening the coming 
rupture, as will be seen : “ Eighly valued friend,” writes 
Kant, should you take my three-quarters of a year’s 
delay in answeiing you for a want of friendship or im- 
politeness, I could never forgive you. Did you know my 
state of health and the weakness of my ago, which have 
compelled me fur the past year and a half [the letter is 
not dated, but was probably written towards the end of 
the year 1797], certainly not out of laziness, to give up my 
lectures, you would find my behaviour excusable, notwith- 
standing my now and then giving notice of my continued 
existence by means of the Berliner Monatsclmft and more 
recently of tho Berliner Blatter , a thing 1 accomplish 
slowly and with exertion, and even then^ool myself di i\ en 
into practical departments, the subtil ties of theoretical 
speculation, especially when it refers to your finely 
^pointed apices being willingly left to others. That I have 
chosen no other journal than the Berliner flatter for my 
recent productions, you and my other philosophic friends 
will lay to the scoie of invalidism, ^ho reason is, that in 
this way I see my work published and criticised soonest, 
for, like a political paper, it satisfies expectation almost 
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daily, and I do not know how long it will continue possible 
for mo to woik at all. Your books, sent in 1 705 and 1790, 
have come to hand by Herr Hartimg. It is a particulai 
pleasure to me that my ideas on jurisprudence meet with 
your approval. Pray do not hesitate to* further honour 
me with your letters, if your objection to my delay in 
answering be not too great, as well as to forward mo 
literary report. I shall man myself, in future, to hg 
more industrious in this matter, especially as I §pe by 
your recent pieces that your excellent talent is developing 
a vigorous and popular style in exposition, that you have 
already passed through the thorny paths of Scholasticism, 
and will not find it necessary to return to them. With 
perfect esteem and friendship, I am always, &c., I. Ivant. 55 

To this Fichte replies, thaf he does not for a moment 
contemplate bidding farewell to Scholasticism, but that 
on the contrary he carries it on with pleasure and facility 
as it strengthens and raises his poweis. 

Kant’s objection to Fichte’s system as being purely 
formal and logical, and inadequate to explain the real , inas- 
much as it makes abstraction of the material element 
essential to reality, although by no means unfounded, 
especially as regards its later developments, will apply 
perhaps more to the systems of Fichte’s successors, 
Schclling and Hegel. 

Before concluding the subject of Kant’s correspondence, 
we append a specimen of a singular class of letters, of which 
he was a not infrequent recipient. The writer was an 
Austrian baroness, Maria von Herbert by name ; she and 
her brother were victims of the sultry moral atmosphere • 
characterising # the decades of the last century immediately 
preceding the French Revolution : “ Great Kant ! " runs 
this erratic epistle, “bo thee^I Cry as a believer to his God 
for help, he it for consolation or for sentence of death. 
The grounds assigned in thy works for continued existence 

* .7 n 
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aie sufficient for me. Hence my flight to thee. For thi$ 
life I found nothing — absolutely nothing — to replace my 
lost treasure, for I loved one who in my eyes was every- 
thing, so that for him only I lived. He was to me a com- 
pensation for all that I lacked, for all else seemed a toy, 
and all other human beings vapid and empty. I have 
offended this object of my affection by a lie of* long stand- 
ing, which I have only just confessed to iim. And yet 
it contained naught affecting my character, for I have 
never had a vice to conceal. But the lie alone was enough 
for him, and his love vanished. He is an honourable man, 
and therefore he does not deny me friendship and fidelity, 
but that inmost feeling, which attracted us involuntarily 
to each other, is no more. Oh, my heart will break into 
a thousand pieces. Had I ntffc read much of your * writings 
I had certainly, even now, ended my life by violence. 
[The writer committed suicide six months after Kant’s 
death.] But the conclusion I am forced to draw from 
your theory, that I ought not to die because of my 
wretched life, but to live even in my present existence, 
held me back. Now put yourself in my place, and give 
me consolation or condemnation. I have read the 
4 Metaphysics of Ethics,’ with its categorical imperative. 
It does not help me. My reason forsakes me when I need 
it most. An answer, I conjure you, or you do not act 
according to your own Imperative.” f 
Unfortunately Kant’s reply to this grange communica- 
tion is lost, Borowski states that Kant persistently post- 
poned producing it when asked for by him. But even 
apart from the comments of a great man, the letter has its 
human ” interest, as has every fugitive g^mpse, of one of 

* The change to the ordinary pronoun of polite address is in the 
original, ° 

t The original completely ignores the canons of orthography and 
punctuation. Two subsequent letters of Maria von Herbert to Kant 
are extant. The letter is unsigned, but the name and address are 

oi trAVi a.r. tlifi tmv 
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those tragedies of which the world knows nothing, and the 
very actors in which pass for ever from mortal kpn in a few 
years, one of those instances of individual suffering that 
the tide of time sweeps in such countless numbers into 
the ocean of oblivion. Ilistory, the mind’s eye of the 
race, sees the individual only through *the universal, o # nly 
as the concrete mark of some universal schema ; the 
individual as s&ck exists only for a few other individuals, 
and perishes, even as a name and a memory with them ; 
thus affording us in a possibly unexpected manner an 
illustration of the critical doctrine that the universal 
alone gives reality and persistence to the particular, We 
know Maria von Herbert only as a background to Kant, 
the figurehead of a great intellectual movement. 

In the midst of all this Tame and homage— a fame 
and homage such as it has been the lot of few men to 
attain during their lives — trouble was preparing for Kant. 
His staunch friend and “ protector,” the minister Von 
Zedlitz, resigned his office in the educational department 
of the ministry, on July 3rd, 1788, and was replaced 
by a ci-devant cleric, Johann Christoph Wollner, whose 
first act was the issue of a rescript to the ministers of the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic churches, warning them against 
the rationalistic “ errors” prevalent. This was followed 
a few months later by an edict limiting the fieedom of 
the press. The evils of unrestrained liberty in the 
expression of opinion were dwelt upon with the emphasis 
usual to such productions, and all writings ordered to 
be submitted to special bodies, whose authorisation was 
to be necessary, prior to publication. A committee of * 
obscurantist clergy was thereupon appointed in Berlin 
for adjudication on works affecting religion. Their atten- 
tion was soon turned to ijjie founder of the critical 
philosophy, but the victim was so well intrenched in the 
favour of public opinion, thaj more than ordinary circuin* 
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speetion had to be employed in the attack. One of their 
number accordingly drew up a report to the King, in 
which iko desirability of prohibiting the publication of 
any further works from Kant’s pen was delicately sug- 
gested. This flank movement seems, for the time at least, 
tohjive come to nothing. But the course of events assisted 
the obscurantists. With the progress of r fche French 
revolution, the portentous charge of Jacobinism came 
every day moio conveniently to hand as a weapon for 
branding all aspirations alter fieedom, whether social, 
political, or religious, till, with the general armament of 
1792, the full tide of the reaction destined, in its political 
aspect, to culminate in the infamous Iloly Alliance, set in. 
All who refused to anathematise every person and thing 
having any connection near*or remote with the great con- 
vulsion became an object of suspicion, and of governmental 
if not social ostracism. 

On September 14, 1794, an ordinance was promulgated, 
that all teachers, in the universities and higher seminaries, 
no less than the lower schools, should pledge themselves 
to adhere in their instruction to the letter of the orthodox 
creed. It happened that at this time Kant’s more im- 
portant works, touching directly on religious and poli- 
tical subjects, were being published. TJie authorities at 
Berlin, with characteristic stupidity, instead of seeing in 
these the natural development of principles contained in 
the system from the beginning, thought they detected a 
deliberately planned attempt, on the part of a thinker of 
pre-eminent influence, to undermine the status quo . 

* Kant’s treatise on 4 Radical Evil ’ was allowed to pass, 
on tho score that only deep-thinking scholars read Kant’s 
works. But the publication of a second essay 4 On the Con- 
flict of tho Good Principle with the Evil for the mastery in 
Man’ was prohibited as 44 striking at the root of Biblical 
theology.” A remonstranco r on tho part of tho editor 
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of the Berliner Monatsdrift , in which the essay was to 
appear, was repulsed with a curt refusal to enter further 
into explanations. The difficulty was obviated as 
concerns the ensuing treatise on 4 Religion within the 
Boundaries of mere Reason/ by its publication at once as 
an independent work by Mcolovius of Konigsberg — the 
Konigsberg theological faculty, consisting for the juost 
part of zealots friends of Kant, as may be supposed 
offering no objection. In the preface to this "work 
takes the opportunity of defining his views on the re- 
lations of the two faculties of philosophy and theology, 
and of protesting against the intrusion of a theological 
censorship in works written from a philosophic stand- 
point, and for philosophers. But the reactionaries at 
Berlin were inexorable. Nettled by the fact that the 
work last-mentioned reached a second edition by Easter, 
1794, they at once set about the consideration of means 
for more effectually silencing the voice of the intellectual 
Titan. Their deliberations resulted in the issue of an 
Order in Council, dated the 1st of October, 1794, which, 
after charging Kant with undermining and defaming the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, forbade him, under 
pain of royal displeasure, from further expounding his views 
either by lecturing or writing. This order was com- 
municated directly to Kant in person. He refrained from 
mentioning the circumstance even to his intimate friends, 
but replied, pledging himself to abstain from publicly 
expressing his vioVs o*i any question affecting religion or 
theology. Among his papers a note relating to this 
incident was found after his death in which he says : 
“ Recantation ^and abnegation of one’s inmost convictions 
is contemptible, but silence in a case like the present is 
the duty of a subject. Although all that one says must 
bo true, ono is not bound to*express every truth publicly.” 
The action with regard to Kant was followed by the 
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expulsion of all theological candidates, who refused to "belie 
their convictions, from the faculty, and the prohibition of 
all professors discoursing on the doctrines contained in 
Kant’s “ Religion within the Boundaries of mere Reason.” 
The loss of the* theological lectures was severely felt by 
Kant, as his bodily powers were now rapidly waning, and 
he was extremely anxious to establish a school of liberal 
theologians to carry out the work he ha<? commenced. 
There can *be little doubt that this, combined with the 
painful impression produced by what Kant felt as an 
insult offered him in his old age by a shameless ignorance 
and bigotry under the segis of the very department which, 
in the person of its late chief, had been the first to honour 
him, contributed to accelerate the progress of the symptoms 
of senility already appearing* 

From this time he went little into society, and the fol- 
lowing year (1795) gave up all his lectures with the 
exception of those on logic and metaphysics, which were 
reduced to one hour daily. He worked, notwithstanding, 
zealously at the completion of his £ Anthropology ’ (destined 
to be bis last publication), and at other literary projects, 
the principal being the second part of the 4 Metaphysics of 
Ethics 9 and the ‘Theory of Jurisprudence,’ which he was 
now annotating and revising. In 1797 the two latter works 
were published, and almost immediately after, for the first 
time, unmistakable and serious signs of decay manifested 
Ihemselves in the form of an alarming illness, from which 
he but slowly recovered. The last term of Kant’s lecturing 
was ushered in by a procession of all the students of the 
university, in holiday attire, before bis house. Kant was 
much pleased by the present from Hufoland of his 
recently published 4 Art of prolonging Human Life.’ 
The book was a favourite companion ever after, and he 
frequently made extracts from it. The letter of Hufoland 
which accompanied his gift affords one other instance 
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of tho deep reverence in which the mighty thinker was 
held by contemporary men of science. Another writer (at 
the time of some eminence) with whom Kant had 
epistolary intercourse at this time was Garve, whose 
last work, a translation of Aristotle’s ‘Ethics/ was de- 
dicated to him. 

With Michaelmas, 1797, Kant’s academical career *and 
public life terminated. On the 16th of the following 
November the reactionary and orthodox King Friedrich 
Wilhelm II. died, and with his death the game of 
the obscurantists was played out. His ministry retiring 
immediately after, the oppressive press regulations were 
rescinded. These circumstances led to the issue by Kant 
of an essay on the 4 Conflict of the Faculties/ in which 
the subject of freedom of* the press generally was 
treated. 

The 4 Anthropology ’ appeared in 1798, with a remark 
appended to the preface, that the author had intended 
issuing a similar manual of Physical Geography, but 
would probably be prevented by the infirmities of old 
age, and intimating the fear that the notes prepared 
for this purpose would be too illegible to admit of 
the labour being undertaken by any one else. Several 
pupils at once expressed their willingness to do their 
best; but Kant, averse to delegate the work to others, 
waited in the hope that a little rest would enable 
him personally tcp complete the task to his satisfaction. 
Only on finding t\e fitter hopelessness of this, did he 
entrust Professor Kink with the work of preparing and 
editing his lectures and scattered notes on 4 Physical Geo- * 
graphy/ together with those on 4 Pedagogic/ at the same 
time giving his pupil Jasche permission to publish in 
completed form the qptes he had taken of Kant’s lectures 
on Logic. It may be mentioned that the 4 Anthropology/ 
tlx© last work from Kant’s own pen, in spite of its appear- 
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ing in an edition of 2000 copies (a larger issue than that 
of any previous work of Kant’s), was exhausted in a few 
months, and another almost as large demanded. Mean- 
while, twilight, forerunner of the eternal darkness soon to 
come, was gathering apace around the mighty intellect. 
Yet, even now, in his growing weakness, schemes of a 
great philosophical' undertaking fioatod before the mind 
of Kant. It was to be entitled ‘The System of Pure 
Philosophy in its whole Content/ and was to exhibit, 
among other things, the transition from Physics to Meta- 
physics. It is probably identical in conception with 
the work indicated years before, in tho first edition of 
the * Critique of Pure Season/ as being in contempla- 
tion. lie \\ orked on it every day as long as his strength 
permitted till the year bofoTjs his death. He said it was 
to be his opus maximum. It is described as intrinsically 
worthless, mostly consisting of repetitions of previous 
ideas, interspersed with passages of which it is impossible 
to make any sense. 

In tho year 1802 his memory failed him with remark- 
able suddenness. lie was unable to recall the most 
familiar names of persons and places. Before long ho 
could not converse connectedly, owing to the same cause. 
But though the commonest words and idioms forsook him 
in speaking, it was with a reluctance ‘•amounting fre- 
quently to irritability that ho permitted assistance from 
any one. 

Kant never deceived himself a# toriris weakness and 
approaching death. Already, in 1 799, he used to say to 
his “ table-companions/ } “ I am old and weak, you must 
regard me as a child/’ In 1802, although he had no 
special attacks, Ms weak state compelled him to adopt a 
new regime. lie gave up his old plan of rising at five in 
the morning and retiring afc ton at night. At first he 
derived benefit from the prolonged rest, hut this was but 
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temporary. He soon found a difficulty in walking or 
standing, and liad many falls, though none of a serious 
nature. On such occasions he used to joke, saying that 
the lightness of his "body prevented disastrous results. 
Ilis regular walks had now been given u$ for some tiine, 
and the only outdoor exercise he took was an occasional 
<]ui t promenade in the Konigsgarten near his house. 1 In 
spite of the measured and careful way in which he was 
accustomed to plant his foot on the ground, lie ka£ one 
fall in the street, when two young ladies who were 
passing assisted him homo and received as a souvenir the 
rose he was carrying in his hand. From this time forth 
he never again ventured outside the house alone. Even 
reading, his chief occupation, was becoming irksome to 
him, and for the first time in his life he acquired the habit 
of falling asleep in his chair. His woollen cap, coming 
in contact with the light on the table at his elbow, caught 
fire on one of these occasions. 

Domestic arrangements were now given over mainly to 
the superintendence of friends, Kant’s former pupil, "Wa- 
sianski, Ills most intimate companion during the last 
three or four years of his life* being entrusted with 
pecuniary matters, and made his executor. 

In January 1802, Kant had felt himself obliged to 
make a change m the 'personnel of his household. He had 
to dismiss his old attendant Lampe. This worthy, owing 
to his connection with Kant, has obtained sufficient 
notoriety to warrant his detaining our attention for a 
moment. Formerly a soldier in the Prussian army, though 
a Bavarian by birth, Lampe had entered Kant’s service ^ 
immediately on leaving his regiment. His behaviour at 
the first wasVuch as to lead Kant to entertain a high 
opinion of him, and # show him considerable liberality in 
various ways. This conduct, however, soon changed. 
He was continually making demands on Kant’s purse 
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by careless or unscrupulous expenditure, getting drunk, 
quarrelling with the cook, stopping out late at night 
and otherwise rendering himself obnoxious. This al- 
tered demeanour in the course of time decided Kant 
to get rid of the man. But the matter seems to have 
"been pending some years. At his advanced age Kant 
was o naturally averse to changes of a domestic nature, 
particulazly as he conceived he might find a difficulty 
fa getting' well suited. The result was that the matter 
went on till January 1802, when Kant one morning con- 
fronted "Wasianski with the announcement that Lampe 
had behaved to him in a way he was ashamed to re- 
peat, and that he must dismiss him without further 
delay. Wasianski, with little difficulty, procured another 
attendant, Johannes Kaufqjann by name, who proved 
admirably adapted to the requirements of the situation, 
and Lampe received his conge , and, in consideration of 
Ms thirty years 1 service, an annual pension of forty 
thalers for the remainder of his life, to cease at once, 
should he at any time enter the house, or otherwise 
annoy Kant. Nearly a month afterwards, a DiensUchem 
(the German form for servants’ characters) was forwarded 
to Kant from Lampe to be filled up, After some hesita- 
tion Kant wrote ; — “ 4 He (Lampe) has proved himself 
faithful, "but for me no longer suited.” A <( peace, 
retrenchment and reform” now reigned in the domestic 
affairs of the house on the Schlossgartei^ which contrasted 
favourably with the continual quarrels with the cook, 
defective management and general unsatisfactoriness of 
the latter part of the Lampe period. Kant’s excessive 
delicacy in social matters is evinced by Jtds embarrass- 
ment at having to call his new servant Kaufmann 
(merchant) when Motherby and other of Ms “table- 
companions” were, or had been, engaged in commercial 
pursuits* So strong was his feeling on this point that he 
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subsequently adopted the practice of calling him by his 
Christian name, Johannes. 

the spring of the year Kant awaited with impa- 
tience the arrival of a linnet which was accustomed to 
6 ing on the windowsill of his study*. He was a 
great lover of birds, and used regularly to feed the 
sparrows that built their nests under the eaves of'the 
house. As the season advanced, ‘Wasianski persuaded 
him to take some drives, to which he consented* with some 
reluctance. The usual concomitant of greatness attended 
him on these occasions. Crowds assembled to see him 
come out, as soon as the carriage drove up to the door; 
and as long as he remained within the precincts of the 
town it was difficult to evade the eager curiosity of sigkt- 
geers. As the winter drew near, he complained much of 
flatulonce — a malady nothing seemed effectually to relieve. 
His indisposition to food also increased. The winter 
proved a trying one for him. He expressed himself as 
tired of life. He could be of no use in the world any 
longor, he said, and was at a loss to know what to do 
with himself. Strange as it ma^ seem, the desire for 
travel seized him now for the first time, and the notion 
of gratifying it the following summer was his only con- 
solation. Towards the end of the winter he began to 
be distressed by bad dreams, as well as by tho painfully 
continuous iteration in his mind of snatches of. popular 
melodies, and the^ school-boy rhymes of his childhood.* 
He started up continually in the night, rang the bell 
violently for his attendant, who, in spite of his haste, 
frequently found his mastor already out of the bedroom - 
and wandering about the house. 

* I give the instance of the latter adduced by Wasianski in German 

as it is untranslatable • • 

Vacca, erne Zanse, 

Forceps , erne Kuh, 

Musticu^e m Knebtlbart, 

JLm Nehufo, bis-t <!u. 
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Not until June did Wasianski venture to take Kant 
into the country. No sooner had Kant entered the 
carriage than ho expressed the wish that the journey 
might ho a long one, hut they had scarcely reached the 
city gate before he was wearied and asked to return. 
The drive was persevered in, notwithstanding, and Kant 
felt' the benefit in the form of increased .sleep and a 
generally quieter night. About eight drives of a similar 
1kind f were taken during this summer of 1803 . lie would 
now frequently sit abstractedly during and after meals 
(the times he was formerly wont to devote to social 
intercourse) without saying a word. Ho only roused if 
the conveisation turned on some philosophical or scientific 
question; on any other subject he seemed unable to 
collect his thoughts. Wasianski used commonly to divert 
his attention from his ailments by propounding some 
problem in physics or chemistry. 

Callers were frequent, indeed, far too frequent, only a 
small proportion of them obtaining admission to Kant’s 
presence. When greeted with the complimentary an- 
nouncement of pleasure at seeing him, Kant would 
reply; “In me you see a failing, worn-out and weak 
old man.” His aversion to seeing strangers was caused 
by a feeling of shame at the wreck of his former self, he 
presented to those who came to see “Ike great philo- 
sopher.” Wasianski tolls an amusing story of a young 
Russian physician who succeeded in obtaining an audience. 
Immediately Kant entered the r domino seized both his 
(hands and covered them with kisses^ who was 

, glways averse to demonstrations of this sort, was even uoiy 
in his old age embarrassed by his visitor’s Rigorous mani- 
festation of enthusiasm, The next day the young man 
again called and begged a memento. Kaufmaim, the 
attendant, happened to light upon a corrected proof-sheet 
of the ‘ Anthropology,’ lying on the ground, which he was 
authorised by Wasianski to r give. The enthusiast, on 
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receiving the souvenir and kissing it reverentially, took 
off his coat and waistcoat and handed them together with 
a thaler to tho servant. 

With the 8th of October, 1803, a serious change for the 
worse took place in Kant’s condition. The crisis was 
brought on by a severe attack of indigestion, consequent 
on too much indulgence in English cheese, a diet of which 
Kant became > inordinately fond during the last years 
of his life, to tho exclusion of all taste for other food! 
From this time forward it was plain that the ond was 
approaching. Though Wasianski with great difficulty 
persuaded him to give up the choose, ho became more and 
more averse to food of all kinds, while his mental and 
physical powers were palpably ebbing away fast. It is 
interesting to know that one of Kant’s sisters attended 
him during this last illness and remained till Iris death. 

We must pass over the next few months of suffering, and 
hasten to the closing scone, which we give in the words of 
Wasianski: “Saturday, the 11th (of February, 1804), he 
lay with closed eyes, hut apparently free from pain. I 
asked him whether he knew mo ? Ho could not answer, 
but raised his face to me for a kiss. I was deeply moved 
at this, and again he motioned me with his pale lips. I 
almost dared to think he meant it as a parting recognition 
of many years’ friendship and assistance. I am not aware 
that he ever offered one of his friends a kiss, at least I 
have never seen him kiss any of them, and I never before 
received a kiss from hifia myself, until a few months before 
his death, when he kissed me and his sister. But he 
seemed then as not knowing what he did in his weakness.* 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, I am 
tempted to consider this last offer as a real symbol of the 
friendship so soon to bo ended in death. This kiss was 
also the last sign that he knew me. The medicine handed 
to him was swallowed now with difficulty, and with a 
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noise, such as is frequent with the dying. All the symptoms 
of approaching death were present. It was a solemn 
scene— the death-bed of the great man. ... I remained 
the last night by his bed. He did not sleep, his state was 
more one of stupor. The spoon that was reached to him 
he often thrust away ; but in the night, about one o’clock, 
he motioned for it. I coneludcd he was thirsty, and 
passed him a sweetened mixture of wine and water. He 
moved his" mouth to the glass, and as it could not retain . 
the liquid through weakness, he held it with his hand till, 
with considerable difficulty, it was swallowed. He seemed 
to want more ; I repeated my offer until he was sufficiently 
invigorated to say (although not clearly), * it is enough.’ 
These were his last words. Several times he thrust aside 
the eider-down bed-covering. The whole body and the 
extremities were already cold ; the pulse intermitted. At 
a quarter to four on the morning of the 12th he laid him- 
self flat on his back, and gave his body a regular position 
(as it were in preparation of his approaching death), 
which he maintained till the end. The pulse was 
perceptible neither in the hands, the feet, or the throat. 

I tested every part where a pulse beats, and found that 
only in the loft hip was there one remaining, which was 
beating heavily, but not continuously. At ten o’clock in 
the morning a great change was noticeable ; the eye was 
closed and rigid, the whiteness of death was on the lips 
and face, and yet not the least trace of a death-sweat was 
visible. Towards eleven o’clock the last moment of life 
seemed to be near. His sister stood at the foot of the bed* 
Jus sister’s son at the head. In order to view him well, 
and to observe the pulse in the hip, I kneeled by his bed- 
side, for the bent position of his Lead (owing to old ago), 
prevented my seeing his face in a standing position* I 
called his servant to bo witness of the death of his good 
master. The moment had come in which the functions of 
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life ceased. Just now his esteemed friend Ilerr R. R. Y., 
whom I had had sent for, entered the room. The breath 
was weaker, its regularity failed, it stopped, the upper lip 
twitched almost imperceptibly, and a weak breath followed 
- — the last one. The pulse beat for a few seconds, it 
became slower and weaker, till it could be felt no more. 
The mechanism stopped, and the last movement of\he 
machine ended. Ilis death was a cessation of life, and 
3iot a violent act of nature. The clock now struck eleven. 
All attempts made to discover whether a tiace of life re- 
mained, wore unsuccessful; everything indicated death. 
The feeling, which seized his fiiend and me, was unname- 
ablo and indescribable.” Thus passed away one of the 
mightiest intellects the world has ever produced. 

The body of Kant was exposed to public view in the 
dining-room of the house. Crowds, comprising all classes 
of society, thronged to gaze on the dead face of the giant 
thinker. “ All,” adds Wasianski, u hunied to avail them- 
selves of the last opportunity of being able to say, ‘I 
have seen Kant/ ” This lasted for some days. 

Kant had, in former years, expressed his wishes as 
regards burial, in writing. Ho desired to he buiied in all 
quietness, early in the morning, accompanied only by his 
“ table-companions.” He would not appear, however, in 
his later yeais, to have attached any importance to this 
document, hut to have left everything to his executor 
Wasianski’s discretion. In accordance with a general 
desire, it was decided tl&t the funeral should be in every 
sense a public one. It took place on the 28th of February 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, when the “notabilities,” • 
not only of tlu& town, but of the adjacent districts, as- 
sembled to do honour to the memory of their great 
countryman. The students, in suitable costume, met the 
procession at the university. As the coffin was borne out 
of the house, the bells throughout the whole city began to 
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toll The procession, of enormous length, accompanied 
by a consideiable portion of the city’s population, pro- 
ceeded on foot to the cathedral. A funeral cantata was 
there sung, after which followed two orations; at the 
close of the eeremony Kant’s body being interred in the 
Academical vault, beside those of his predecessors in the 
government of the university. , 

The will was proved at 21,039 Prussian thalers, or 
about £8,230, not much, according to current notions; 
but a considerable sum for a German professor to leave 
at that time. Kant would doubtless have left more but 
for tho liberal assistance he rendered his relations, and 
the amount he gave away in charity, several poor families 
almost entirely depending on him for support during the 
winter montlis. Every ouo connected with him was re- 
membered, down to the old cook, who received over 666 
thalers, and the attendant Johannes Kaufmann, who, 
although he had scarcely been in Kant’s service two years, 
obtained a legacy of 250 thalers, in consideration of his 
attentions during the last illness. An annuity of 100 
thalers was left to his childless sister, Frau Theuerin, 
and one of 40 thalers to old Lampe. With the exception 
of one or two legacies to university colleagues, in which 
his library of 500 volumes was included, the remainder of 
Kant’s fortune and effects accrued in an oijual division to 
his nephews and nieces. It is said that Kant several 
times altered his will, no less than fcsxr different drafts 
having been found among his palters. f 1C ant’s life, as will 
have been seen, was a life of academical routine and 
* study, with scarcely any incident— in which one day was 
like another for years in succession — and hence which, in- 
asmuch as the variety came from within rather than from 
oiitward circumstance, fails to furnish interesting material, 
in the ordinary sense of the words, for the biographer. 

Kant’s person is described as formed by nature with tho 
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impress of weakness upon it. Scarcely five feet high, wrlh 
a sunken-in chest, and generally delicate frame, he had 
every appearance, when a young man, of being destined 
for a premature grave. In the opinion of many, it was 
only his punctilious attention to the laws ’of health and 
the regularity of his habits that preserved his life* Ilis 
flaxen hair and mild blue eyes, combined with the fresh 
colour on his cheeks, which never forsook him to old age, 
to lender an otherwise plain face agreeable to look upon, 
even in repose, while the fire and expression which lighted 
it up in speaking, transformed it at once into an object 
of absorbing interest. A remarkable feature in Kant’s 
character is his modesty and dislike of everything ap- 
proaching adulation, in which respect he olfers a pleasing 
contrast to the obtrusive varsity and self-assertion of a 
Comte or a Schopenhauer. This modesty is observable in 
all his relations with other men, whether in personal 
intercourse or literature. At the same time he never 
failed to express his opinions with decision, however 
“ high,” in a worldly sense, were the personages in whose 
society he was. In the mansions of noblemen he was as 
outspoken as among his intimate friends. A love of 
animals and children was also a noteworthy characteristic 
of the founder of Criticism. His fondness for social inter- 
course has been more than once alluded to in the course 
of our narrative. It is said that at his table-talks he 
lavishly expended «, wealth of ideas, which he seldom 
remembered afterwards, 8,nd was always too censorious to 
think worthy of reproduction or development. Moderation 
was Kant’s great practical principle in life. His excessive 
regularity admitted of scarcely any interruptions. He 
rose punctually at five o’clock, drank two cups of tea or 
coffee, and smoked a p jpe. He then worked till the hour 
for lecture, generally seven or eight o’clock. After the 
lecture he retired again to his study till nearly one^ when 
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he drebsed himself for dinner, which usually occupied two 
or three hours. On Sundays and holidays the whole fore- 
noon, from’five till one, was spent at his desk. The dinner- 
hour was as welcome to Kant as to manj interior mortals, 
though not so much for the sake of the meal as the rest 
and social intercom so it brought with it. After dining 
lie look his constitutional walk, and on returning home, 
read journals and other lighter matter. The lecture for 
'the following morning was then prepared, after which, at 
ten o’clock, he retired to rest. 

Kant’s relations to the female sex were few and not 
intimate. Twice in his life the question of matrimony 
i n-esented itself to him in a practical light. The first time 
we are told it was a “young, beautiful and gentle" 
widow who won his affections. His scrupulous integrity 
and forethought led him, before proposing, to institute a 
rio'orous investigation into his means for maintaining a 
■wife and family in tolerable circumstances. Before ho had 
concluded this to his satisfaction, the widow married 
another man. The -second captivation occurred some 
vears later. This time a young Westphalian girl, residing 
in Kdnigsberg in the capacity of companion to the wife of 
a nobleman, took his fancy. A delay in the expression of 
his feelings again occurring from the same cause as before, 
Kant had the mortification of finding his" beloved returned 
to her home, without having received Ms offer. We have 
reason to think that he never again contemplated marriage 
as a personal contingency. In any cade, it is certain Kant 
remained to the end with philosophy only for a bride, and 
, “ theory of knowledge ” for a child. 

A somewhat bitter feeling was entertained at one time 
by certain members of the family at Kant’s behavioui 
to them. It seems strange that, although resident it 
the same town, Kant never* spoke to his sisters once it 
twenty-five years, especially as there does not appear t< 
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have “been any specific cause of breach between them. 
Without attempting to justify what probably does not 
admit any justification, the fact may be explained perhaps 
by an unwillingness to encounter the embarrassment 
which many of us feel in the society of \hose we have 
been intimately connected with in early years, after having- 
lived through an intellectual experience which eonstitiiies, 
so to speak, a great gulf between them and us. ^ It is un- 
questionably painful to sensitive natures, to be continu- 
ally reminded of the existence of this gulf, of the rajppoi h 
which one could wish did exist, but which do not exist, 
and, in all probability, never will exist again. And the 
feeling is naturally stronger in the case of blood-relations 
than in any other. I make this suggestion to ward off 
the imputation of pride whichohas been cast at Kant. To 
be ashamed of his relations because they were poor work- 
ing people would have implied a vulgarity totally alien 
to the nature of a man who freely mixed with all classes. 
To those who can understand the feeling referred to, 
which does not depend on difference of social position or 
even on intrinsic intellectual superiority, the imputation 
of pride in any form will seem ^altogether gratuitous. 
Still, whatever the cause, it is to be regretted that Kant 
laid himself open to these imputations by his conduct, 
though he made ^amends for any personal neglect by the 
material support he afforded his relations. It should not 
be forgotten that lgter, and especially during the last few 
years of his life, as Ve Imve seen, even the personal inter- 
course was renewed. 

Kant's tastes were least developed on the side of art. < 
We hear little qf any interest in painting, while music he 
regarded as quite dispensable, seldom attending concerts, 
and, as far as we know, never the theatre. Among the 
German poets, Haller, Wielaffd, Lessing and Burger were 
his favourite. Ho knew little or nothing of Goethe, and 
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of Schiller only the prose writings more or less imme- 
diately bearing on his philosophy. The above surprising 
circumstance is accounted for partly by the fact that the 
masterpieces of both poets appeared at the time he was 
busiest in the elaboration of his system, but this will not 
apply in the case of h Faust, * which was first published in 
17&9, and for liis supineness in neglecting to read one of 
the greatest poetic Inasterpieces, not onlj of Goethe or 
of Germany, but of any time or country, old age must be 
held responsible. Outside German literature his favourite 
authors, besides the Latin classics, were Locke, Pope, 
Hnme, Hutcheson, Butler, among English, and Montaigne 
and Eousscau among French writers. Don Quixote was 
also a favourite book. Of Italian literature he knew 
little or nothing. * 

In early and middle life Kant was a great billiard and 
Phombre player ; but in his later years games failed to 
afford him any amusement. lie had always a great 
partiality for satire, a direction in which he was himself 
not ungifted. lie said that Erasmus of Rotterdam had 
worked more good with his satires than all the meta- 
physicians that had '"ever lived. Ilis contempt for the 
English as a nation, always great, was enhanced as he 
grew older by the French war and the reactionary policy 
of the Pitt administration generally, which ho regarded 
as tending directly to haibarism and slavery. When re- 
proached with hating the English,, ho replied that he 
could not give himself so much trouble with regard to 
them. This strong antipathy is curious, as Kant counted 
more than one Englishman among his intimate friends. 

The somewhat wide problem of Kant's attitude in political 
and religious questions is simplified by bearing in mind 
the fact that two souls dwelt in Kant's breast, and through- 
out his life were struggling for supremacy. The one was 
a soul of reverence for authority and tradition, the other 
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of' devotion to justice and truth. In politics, while in 
theory fully recognising the great principle to which ln\ 
century gave biith, i.e., the equal rights of man, in 
practice, he bowed before the status quo #nd deprecated 
revolutionary changes. Kant’s interest in the course of 
the French Revolution was intense, though it is probable 
that even he scarcely realised the full importance of that 
great world-historic event. He was extremely averse to 
any foreign intervention in the affairs of Franco* and 
wished free play to be allowed in the working out of 
the great social and political problem on which the 
French were engaged. The basis of Kant’s political 
theory was the separation of the legislative and executive 
powers in the state, and their rigid equilibration. The 
popular will being once embodied in the laws, the ques- 
tion of Monarchy or Republicanism he regarded as 
immaterial. This somewhat barren and unpromising 
conception is neither better nor worse than the rest of 
those current at a time when the social question was still 
subordinated to the political. It bears, indeed, a close 
resemblance to that formulated by*Jean Paul Marat in his 
Plan de Constitution .* The fact is, in political theory 
Kant’s originality of genius forsook him. Like all other 
political theorists of the time, he was under the influence 
of Rousseau. Had Kant not allowed prudential motives 
to deter him from accepting the offer, indirectly made, 
of entering upon \ correspondence with the Abbe Bieyes, 
much light would have been thrown upon his political 
opinions generally and especially in relation to contem- 
porary events. Kant was an inveterate enemy of all * 
feudalism, and? a friend of all that he regarded as con- 

* The stress is characteristically laid by Marat on the initiative 
and legislative authority f of the popular voice and on the ultimate 
dependence of the executive on the popular will-— by Kant, on the 
independence of the executive in applying laws once given. 
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during to freedom of the individual. Unfortunately, ho 
never secies to have clearly formulated to himself the 
conditions of individual freedom, hi economical questions 
his views were # crude in the extreme. Schopenhauer is 
probably right in attributing to the weakness of old 
age what he justly terms “a strange interweaving of 
nmfually-implica tive fallacies, namely, the* Bechtslehre . 
But Eant’§ immoral “ non-resistance ” doctrine is worse and 
far l?ss excusahle than his economic fallacies, and must 
continue an everlasting stain on the memory of the gieat 
thinker. Indeed, unwilling as we may he to admit it, we 
can hardly absolve Kant altogether from the charge of 
intellectual cowardice. It is not our purpose here to add 
another contribution to the interminable controversy 
respecting the changes mditb in the second edition of the 
4 Critique but it may be observed that Kant’s most 
ardent defenders in this matter, however indignantly 
they may repudiate the language of Schopenhauer’s 
strictures, are bound to admit ihe existence of an 
“ apologetic tone” in the amended work, thereby con- 
ceding their substantial justice. 

Our allusion to this topic leads us to Kant’s relation to 
the religious question generally. Hero again we find him 
countenancing only too often that wretched sophistry of 
the 18th century, according to which the truth is only for 
the elect few ; which could accept with complacent cyni- 
cism an arrangement where! >y all religions are equally true 
to the devotee, equally false to the*philosopher, and equally 
useful to the statesman. It is true we have not a few 
r glimpses of a nobler and more truly philosophic view of the 
goal of human culture; but, practically, Kaat advanced but 
little beyond the standpoint of Voltaire and other 18th- 
century thinkers in this particular Against this may 
be set off the fact that he never in his own person belied 
his convictions. Ho never, with all his obsequiousness 
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to authority, for form's sake practised the rites of any 
rultus , public or private. He never attended church, or 
otherwise, by word or act, implied an acquiescence in the 
current theology/ It must always reinain a delicate 
question in how far Kant really believed in the neces- 
sity, nay, even the possibility, of a theology based 
solely on practical considerations, or in how c far his 
doctiine on tnis point was dictated by subservience 
and a constitutional dread of the u subversiveness^ 5 of 
atheism, or any distinctively non-theological attitude. 

Is it credible that an acute thinker like Kant could 
regard, as a real foundation for the belief in any doc- 
trine, a mere sense of its desirability, however strong, 
lor so much and no more is contained in Kant’s so-called 
practical necessity ? For the* present writer, it must be 
confessed, it is impossible to read the passages in which 
this principle is inculcated without the consciousness of a 
Mephistophelic smile lurking somewhere between the 
lines. Of course it is open to any one to call this 
an illusion, and yet the fact of such an effect being 
produced (the case in point not being singular), 
would seem to indicate a lack of sincerity, though 
possibly an unconscious one. The best, as it is certainly 
the most charitable explanation of Kant’s attitude 
towards the “ art of wholesome persuasion ” (the phrabe 
he uses to designate theology), is surely that above 
suggested, namely? that it only represents the most im- 
portant phase of fcanffs compromise between the con- 
servative and revolutionary sides of his character (to 
wit, between the dSvot and the honnete homme ). What is * 
here said does#not of course refer to the basis of Kant’s 
practical philosophy, namely, noumenal freedom and the 

* Even when compelled, as rector of the university, to lead a pro- 
cession of the senate to the cathedra], he would not enter, himself, but 
turned aside at the door. 


ft 
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categorical imperative, which then 1 is no doubt that, 
rightly OTf wrongly, lie regarded as integral elements in 
his system, The only point in doubt relates to the prac- 
tical sanctions, Granted that Kant conceived morality to 
be impossible apart from the docnines of theism and im- 
mortality, did he believe, himself, or expect others to be- 
lieve, m the objective validity of a proposition, merely be- 
cause thq, interest of morality rendered its fmth desirable? 
Thus is a question which has, as far as 1 am aware, never 
yet been boldly faced by Kantian scholars. The doctrine 
itself has been criticised often enough, but the critics have 
mostly shirked the question as to whether Ivant himself 
was, in the full sense of the word, sincere in his enunciation 
of it. As regaids Kant’s personal feelings on immortality, 
Jachmann relates that he oboe expressed an opinion to the 
effect that an eternal duration of consciousness would 
under any circumstances be a questionable boon. 

It is needless to say we have only indicated in a few 
lines points in Kant’s character and opinions that might 
readily havo been expanded into chapters. In a general 
estimate of the intellectual and moral character of a 
thinker, it is of the first importance to bear in mind the 
conditions of thought in his time, and the particular aspect 
of the problems which confronted him. „ The greatest in- 
tellect is incapable of transcending the thought of its 
epoch; the most it can do is to develop and bring to light 
principles immanent therein, and this, Kant did to an ex- 
tent unsurpassed by any other man. In philosophy he 
found a narrow psychological point of view and a barren 
r scholastic metaphysics prevalent, and from these unpro- 
mising materials educed an entirely new way of approach 
to the great problems of philosophy. In science he enun- 
ciated, if he did not formulate, the, doctrine of evolution 
merely from the scientific data at his disposal, and without a 
hint from extraneous sources, In practical qucstion&Kant’s 
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circumstances, and tlie habits of life and thought thcnc© 
acquired, accustomed him to look at things frojm a too ex- 
clusively academical standpoint. He lacked, moreover, the 
breadth of view acquired by travel. In his views of subor- 
dination to constituted authority we see reflected the rector 
of the university maintaining order among a host of stu- 
dents and subordinate dignitaries. It is, in fact, pedagogy 
carried into tBe sphere of politics. We must Remember, 
however, in considering Kant’s theoiies of government, that 
the great social problem was only just beginning to loom 
above the political horizon even in Kant’s old age, and 
hence’ that it is not surprising if his views on economical 
and social questions generally should he comparatively 
worthless at the present day, when such questions 
have for more than half-a-century occupied a place of 
growing importance. Kant’s attitude toward all great 
practical questions is also in large measure accounted 
for by the fact that the formulation of the conception 
of evolution as applied to human progress, the crowning 
achievement of 19th-century thought, dates from a 
period long subsequent to the great thinker’s death. 
No hint of a science of sociology existed, and it was 
not given to Kant to found one, great and essential as 
were his contributions to its origination. Art, again, had 
not in the 18tfx century acquired the importance of a 
primary element in culture which it possesses to-day. 
Mnsic, the art in jvkich the esthetic sense of the modem f 
ago is pre-eminently embodied, was little better than the 
afterdinner amusement of princes and nobles — a mere 
sensuous entertainment and nothing more. It was in the$ 
latter light tjiat Kant viewed it, and more or less all 
forms of art, and hence it is not a matter for wonderment, 
if Art was not a thing of serious human interest to him. 
We now pass on to a closer consideration of Kant’s position 
as a philosophic thinker. 

« 
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KANT’S POSITION IN PHILOSOPHY. 

The three great epochs in modern philosophy are 
characterised respectively by the names # of> Descartes, 
Locke an r> Kant. Of these epochs, that inaugurated by 
Kauris the one to which the thought of onr own day may 
be & aid to belong, and this in more than a special sense, 
for the influence of Kant is almost as deeply visible m 
the general current of speculation as in philosophy proper. 
There is, indeed, scarcely a doctrine or portion of moduli 
science or controversy, the germ of which is not to be 
found in Kant, hazarded, it may be, in the form of a 
mere idle fancy, but unmistakably there. Kant was a 
Titan alike in the range and depth of his knowledge, as in 
his almost unequalled and certainly unsurpassed intellec- 
tual grasp. The only other thinker in the world’s history 
who can bo deemed worthy of a place beside him for tins 
all-but unique combination of qualities is perhaps Aris- 
totlo. But the results of the Konigsbcrg philosopher’s 
labour have been incomparably licher than even those 
of the Stagirite. The works of the latter thinker may 
constitute an encyclopedia of ancient thought, but neither 
his own successors nor tlie ancient world generally 
showed any capacity for developitig lip? hints and specu- 
lations thrown out by him. They became an oracle of 
appeal for his followers, of which the meaning was to be 
* elucidated, but so far as any capacity for organic assimi- 
lation is concerned they foil upon barren grftnnd. Ancieni 
philosophy practically reached high-water mark in PJak 
and Aristotle. No real advance win made upon these 
- tT-nWlfftTB- With Kant the case is different, lie stands al 
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the commencement instead of the culmination of an epoch. 
Though he also brought to a focus the speculation and 
research of his predecessors ; the intellectual ferment of 
the 10th century lay before him, and it was in this fruit- 
ful soil that his doctrines were destined to germinate. 
With none but 18th-century materials he founded 19th- 
centuiy thought. The Kantian system, as propounded 
by Kant, is Uoo full of contradictions ever £o become 
petrified into a code of pho&ophical dogma. It steadily 
refuses to crystallise. Many positions equally insisted 
upon fail to blend with one another, notwithstanding the 
profusion of ingenuity that has been lavished in the 
attempt to make them do so. This applies almost as 
much to the general bearings of the system as to its 
special points and technical details. Idealist and realist, 
theist and agnostic, severally draw from Kant’s writings 
arguments and expressions of approval for their respective 
standpoints ; but no one has yet succeeded in placing the 
Kantian system as a whole beyond the reach of criticism. 
Hence, no two Kantians can be found to agree in its 
interpretation, one accentuating one line of thought and 
one another. The reason of this*lies in the untrodden 
nature of the ground he was exploring. 

There is no trace of Kant’s ever having studied 
Bpinoza at first hand, though he unquestionably took 
up the mantle of the author of the Tractatus theologlco- 
poliihm , in matters concerning Biblical criticism and 
the free expression* of Opinion in theology and politics. 
The thinker with whom Kant was most in contact 
at the outset of his philosophical career was Leib- 
nitz;, especially through the medium of the Leibnitz- 
ians Wolff and Baumgarten. He subsequently entered 
on a thorough stud^ of the English philosophic dyn- 
asty— -Lock e, Berkeley and # Hume. Ho appears also to 
have had some acquaintance with the Scotch psycholo- 
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gists, Read, Beattie, etc. Thus ho became versed no 
less in the English empiricist, than in the dogmatic- 
metaphysicul school then uppermost on the continent. 
It was Hume, he says, who first broke his dogmatic 
slumber with his statement of the causation problem. 
With no one is it more important than with Kant to 
bear in mind the "sources whence the start was made 
on the philosophical voyage of discovery,'' a neglect of 
this ^rendering many elements of Kant’s thought well 
nigh incomprehensible. It cannot be too much insisted 
upon that in the ‘Critique’ two distinct lilies of philoso- 
phic thought meet, but fail to coalesce satisfactorily. 

The phenomenalism and scepticism of the British school 
appear uppermost at one time, while at another, repudia- 
tion of Berlceleyan idealism, and protestations as to the 
necessary existence of a world of things-in-tlieimelves reveal 
the former disciple of Leibnitz and Wolff. A few words 
on the philosophy then dominant in Germany may be 
dosiiable to facilitate an appreciation of the influences 
under which Kant started. 

Leibnitz had sought to bridge over the Cartesian dualism 
between matter and spirit by his hypothesis of an in- 
telligible world as expounded in the ‘Monadology,’ and 
by the celebrated doctrine of a “Pre-established harmony.” 
The monads of Leibnitz may be described as spiritual 
atoms in contradistinction to the material atoms of the 
ordinary atomistic doctrine. They were* infinite in num- 
ber, unextended and possessed Of Various degrees of 
consciousness. These immaterial essences were thus 
.subjects capable of receiving impressions, the differences 
between them consisting in the relative clearness or con* 
fusion of these impressions. A material body is an 
aggregate of monads, which, owing to our confused con- 
sciousness, is presented as a continuous whole. Minerals 
and plants consist, so to speak, of sleeping monads, whose 
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impressions do not reach, the niveau, of consciousness. 
The order of impressions or presentations, i.e., the subjec- 
tive order, in each monad is determined by an immanent 
causality ; but the objective relations of the monads among 
each other by a purely mechanical causality, the system 
of pre-established harmony, effecting and regulating the 
correspondence of those two orders 'tfith one another. 
Christian Wol$ while adopting the Leibnitzian positions 
in the main, endeavoured to reconcile them with the 
older Aristotelian system of the schools, and to reduce 
their somewhat confused statement to scholastic form and 
precision. This endeavour, if successful in its immediate 
object, was so at the sacrifice of all that gave to the 
system its plausibility and attractiveness in the hands ot 
its author. Wolff is nevertheless saved from oblivion by 
Kant’s employment of his terminology and classification. 
Wolff divided philosophy into Ontology, or the science of 
being in general ; Psychology, or the science of the soul 
as a simple substance ; Cosmology, or the science of the 
material universe; and Theology, or the science of the 
existence and attributes of the Deity. The traces of this 
division in the Transcendental Dialectic are apparent on 
its very surface. 

While Wolff, Baumgarten and their disciples in Germany 
wore thus engagdfi in developing the principles and follow- 
ing the abstract and dogmatic method propounded by 
Descartes, on the lines of Leibnitz (Spinoza’s monism 
remaining a dead letter to his immediate successors no less 
than his contemporaries, except for an occasional polemic) 
another and very different view was being worked out in 
this country. Hobbes and Locke had successfully applied 
the inductive method laid down by Bacon to the problems 
of empirical psychology, and more than hinted at the 
nescience of human knowledge of all save the pheno- 
mena immediately present in consciousness. Berkeley 
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had carried these principles to their logical issue on the 
one side* in denying a matter other than the qualities 
known to ns, and the existence of which is equiva- 
lent to their perception by a mind ; while Hume had 
developed the equally logical thesis on the other side that 
the word “mind” itself merely denoted a succession of 
impressions and ideas, and had thence argued that our 
notion of causality ife solely the result of h^bit, and there- 
fore limited in its application to experience. 

In Franco the great materialist and sensationalist school 
held sway, and its echoes piobably reached the shores of 
the Baltic. The reason Kant makes little direct al- 
lusion to it, is not unlikely to be that ho regarded it 
as an extreme one-sided ofi-shoot of Lockeian empiricism. 
The German Auffclaruvg of Basedow, Iieiniarus, etc., af- 
fected the current of philosophy proper but slightly. 
Two fundamental lines of thought were thus at this time 
visible — the German dogmatic-metaphysical, and the 
English empirist-sceptical, with its dogmatic pendant, 
the French materialist.* These two principal lines met 
in Kant, and their respective doctrines were destined to 
be resolved in his critical crucible. Idealism and Mate- 
rialism, supposed to be irreconcilable, were to be exhibited 
as merely diverse aspects of one problem, the solution of 
which, if to ho found at all, must bo sought for in a 
higher synthesis. Their respective pretensions to “pluck 
out the heart” of the mystery of existence were to be 
disposed of; dogmatism of every kind was to receive its 
death-blow, and the first real attempt (because the first 
which adequately recognised the strength of its position) 
be made to grapple with philosophic* scepticism. Kant's 
system is comprised in three treatises, the 4 Critique of 
the Pure .Reason,’ the * Critique of the Practical Reason/ 

* Berkeleyan idealism and French materialism may be regarded 
equally as antithetical dogmatic oiMioots of English Empiricism* 
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and the 4 Critique of the Faculty of Judgment ’—the hist 
of those dealing with the oiigin of Knowledge, the second 
with the criterion of Ethics, and the thhd with the data of 
^Esthetics. The fundamental task of tl^e 4 Critique of 
the Pure Keason,’ immeasurably the most impoitant of 
the three, is to reduce conscious experience to its elements. 
It is in no s<£nse intended as a treatise on psychology. Psy- 
chology deals \Vith the objects or phenomena gi»en in in- 
ternal experience and their relations, just as the natural 
sciences deal with the objects or phenomena given in 
external experience and tfoir relations. The purpose of the 
branch of philosophy founded by Kant, and of which the 
4 Critique 5 is the organon, is to inquire into the condi- 
tions of consciousness, and not to analyse its content, 
whether external or internal. lie termed it Erlcenntnm- 
theorie , or “Theory of knowledge,” its problem being to 
discover how knowledge is possible ? Psychology started 
from consciousness as a given fact, without inquiring as 
to its genesis. The old dogmatic metaphysicians applied 
its conceptions as they listed without, no less than 
within, the region of possible experience. Kant cried, 
44 hold ! ’’—the first duty of philosophy is to inquire 
at once into the credentials of experience, and of the 
conceptions that ^profess to transcend it. The question, 
as propounded by him, was accordingly, 44 How are 
synthetic propositions a priori possible?” Ilis own 
solution of this momentous question, which has revolu- 
tionised the whole*of philosophy, is contained in the 
‘Critique.’ * 

We have more than once spoken of Kant’s 44 system,” 
though it muart be remembered that Kant formulated 
no system in the old sense of the word, namely, as 

* Whan the word ‘Oitique **ia ubtd alone throng loot the 
present lntioduction, the ‘ Critique of the Pme Beacon J is to bi 
understood. 
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implying a body of doctrines concerning speculative 
questions in general. This is acknowledged under the 
title of the Prolegomena. Kant claimed to have founded 
and elaborated the science of Criticism, as a special 
philosophic discipline (to use the old expression), which 
was to constitute fhe propsedeutio to every other philoso- 
phic discipline, but not to have attempted a definite 
solution ef the problems of philosophy. "The Kantian 
system, then, is one of criticism. It is concerned with the 
elements and modes of cognition, the synthesis of which 
we term experience, or in other words it is a critical in- 
vestigation into the primary conditions of our knowledge. 
We may remark that there is also another and a 
secondary sense in which Kant’s system is critical. As 
Dr. Vailxinger observes, “Kant’s ‘Critique,’ more than 
any other work arose out of polemic, and hence consists 
in such.” As a natural consequence, any explanation of 
the ‘Critique’ must largely occupy itself in tracing each 
doctrine and discussion to its historical source. But to a 
right understanding of Kant, it is not only necessary to 
trace the pedigree of every principle ; it is also necessary 
to follow its subsequent development in the post-Kantian 
philosophy. The elementary constituent of every post- 
Kantian system is to be found in the ‘-.Critique,’ in the 
form of some principle implicitly or explicitly given, and 
tlus is in many cases first seen in its full bearings in the 
system into which it developed. > 

It does not lie within the scope of the present introduc- 
tion to add one more to the many condensed expositions 
of the ‘Critique’ already before the world. At the 
same time, a brief notice of one or two 1 - of the leading 
points in dispute, together with a rather more ex- 
tended examination of one -of its fundamental principles, 
may not be out of place, or without an interest for the 
student of Kant. It is of the utmost importance to 
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remember that “ knowledge ” or “ experience,” in a critical 
sense, does not mean knowledge or experience in the 
individual qua individual, which is a matter concerning 
empirical psychology; and that Kant’s object is not to 
trace the origin and progress of knowledge or experience 
in the individual mind, but to discover the elements 
which go to make an experience in geneial, — or in 
other words, objectivity itself— 'possible, without which 
no such thing as individual experience could exist at 
all, but yet which lie concealed in individual experience. 

Kant’s main question may be split up into two : I. How 
is pure Keason possible ? II. How is experience possible V 
These questions severally recall the dogmatic and em- 
pirical sides of Kant’s philosophic training. Kant had to 
show the dogmatists that the possibility of a priori cog- 
nition presupposed experience. He had to show the 
empiricists th^t an a priori element lay concealed in 
experience itself. Experience and Keason, according to 
Kant, mutually condition one another. The inchoate 
matter of feeling receives its form from the a priori 
Keason and the world of conscious experience arisen. 
True cognition a priori implies expeiience, while ex- 
perience, in so far as it is necessary and universal (in other 
words, objectively valid), implies cognition a priori 
Hence Kant’s answer to the above question was, pme 
Reason is possible in and through experience, and ex- 
perience is possible by means of a system of pure concep- 
tions, conditioned ty an a priori unity, or, in other words, 
through pure Keason. 

The respective positions of Dogmatism, Empiricism ' 
and Criticism ^wi tli regard to the problem of the origin of 
knowledge, may be expressed in terms of the old scholastic 
controversy. Dogmatism assumed the forms of a conscious- 
ness in general as obtaining apart from and independently 
of the particular consciousness of the individual (the 
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extreme realist positiun, unlvonaUa ode res). radio- 
logical Eurpiiieism denied th' se fori us any standing, 
otherwise than as abstiu< t notions ih ri\f d fiom individual 
experience of pailieukus ( tho ex In me nominalist position, 
ttmcersalia post res). Criticism le-aflinmd flic universal 
forms of conscious ^experience in genual, apart from the 
particular consciousness of the individual, }*it only, in 
and with -reference to, some such individual conscious- 
ness ^mlversalw in ulus). The above affnnls us an illus- 
tration of how old and apparuilly barnn < ontioversies 
leappcar in the evolution of thought, so inotanioi phoned, 
and with such an inlimh ly tidier cont< nt, as to he haidly 
recognisable, 

Kant’s statement of the theory of knowledge, it is 
scarcely necessary to icniind the reader, falls into three 
divisions. Tho first, tho transcendental Jlstlictic, deals 
with the Sensibility, the receptive clem* nt, which intuites 
tho as yet blind matter of feeling under the forms of space 
and time ; the second, the transcendental Analytic, treats 
of the Understanding, the active clement, which contri- 
butes to the material iurnished hy sense its own cate- 
gories or conceptions ; tho third, the transcendental 
Dialectic, is concerned with Pure Reason, which through 
its ideas extends the coudi tinned, actual experience at- 
tained by means of the former, unconditionally, 

A good instance of a typical English misconception 
of Kant is to bo found in Mr. Herbert spencer’s ‘First 
Principles 5 (p. 50), whore an r attempt is made to 
crush Kant by attributing to him an inconsequence 
r hardly possible with the merest tyro in philosophic 
thought. “If,” says Mr. Kpuicor, “spacer and time are 
tho conditions under which we think, then when wo 
think of space and time themselves our thoughts must 
be unconditioned; and if there can bo unconditioned 
thoughts, what becomes of the theory?” &ow, it so 
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happens that Kant did not claim space and time as 
conditions of thought, but of sensuous intuition. Thought, 
moi cover, in the sense of the passage quoted, namely, em- 
pirical reproductive thought, lies altogether outside the 
range of Kant’s inquiry, which is concerned with the 
genetic origin of cognition, and not with its empirical cha- 
racter. Space and time, he might have answered, we can, 
indeed, only think of reproductively as abstractions ; n 
is only thus that they can become objects of empirical 
thought. But this does not touch the ciitical position. 
The possibility of their reproduction in experience in the 
form of abstract notions does not invalidate the claim 
for them to be a priori conditions of the possibility 
of the original productive synthesis of experience. We 
have hero an instance of huw the most eminent iopre- 
sentatives of the typical English school beat the air in 
attempting to combat Kant. 

Much has been written on the relation of the “ Under- 
standing” to the “Eeason,” in the critical philosophy. 
There is no doubt that the difference as conceived by Kant 
was more one of function than of structure, although his 
utterances on this point are by no means always clear or 
even consistent. As Schopenhauer points out, there are 
passages intended to be elucidatory in which the dis- 
tinction sought to be established is so wiredrawn as to be 
hardly intelligible. The function of the understanding 
is out of perceptions to construct cognitions or experience. 
This it effects by itnpoftmg upon them its pure conceptions 
or categories, or, in Kant’s language, “subsuming” the 
forms containing tbe perceptions (viz., space and time)* 
under these. Kant thus appears to overlook the fact 
that mere perception itself involves the category. Per- 
ception, he says, which is purely subjective, merely pie- 
supposes the pi imifcive unity *of the consciousness, together 
with the laws of the connection of peiceptions theiein. 
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Knowledge, cognition or experience, on the contrary, wliich 
passes beyond the mere subjective connection of the percep- 
tions, ascribing objective reality and a definite objective 
order to the presentations contained in them, presupposes 
the categories. The essence of objectivity is, in fact, space, 
and the dynamic categories. The function of the u Ideas 
of the Eeason” is, according to Kant, a to positr the uncon- 
ditioned possible to the conditioned actual.” But the realm 
of thePuie Kcason, in Kant’s sense, is purely “ regulative.” 
It is a determination of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing in a particular manner, the objective validity of 
which, and of the propositions based upon it, is assumed 
on u practical” grounds. The “ Ideas,” in short, are not 
constitutive of experience. Theii reality is not implied in 
the nature of cognition in general, like the categories or 
the pure forms of space and time. They are outworks, 
as it were, of the main edifice of the theory of knowledge, 
giving symmetry, perhaps, to the form the structure 
assumed in Kant’s hands, but baldly indispensable to it 
even in his case. 

The great battleground in the critical philosophy is 
unquestionably the problem of the relation between the 
Tliing-in-itself and the phenomenon piesent in conscious- 
ness. That Kant himself is by no meanf* (dear as to his 
own position in the matter is evident. On this ground 
the principles of dogmatism and scepticism have, in fact, 
contended for possession of the critical ♦philosophy, both 
in the person of the Kdnigsberg sage himself and Ins 
successors. A clear and correct view of the significance 
r of the Ding-anskh in, Kant’s system would go a long way 
toward settling all other questions with* regard to it. 
The nownenon, or thing-in-itself, is the point of contact 
between “ theory of knowledge ” and ontology. In the 
critical philosophy it appears in three forms ; T, as the 
unconditioned object of the internal sense j II, as the un- 
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conditioned object of the external sense ; and III, as the 
unconditioned object in general, the ens reajissmiim or 
Absolute. In briefly considering these several aspects of 
the Kantian Ding-an-sieh , we will take the second and 
third in order first, a procedure the desirability of which 
will become apparent in the course of our investiga- 
tion. % * 

In the transcendental ^Esthetic, by reducing^ space and 
time to the subjective forms of the Sensibility, Kant logi- 
cally carried out tbe position taken up, but imperfectly 
developed, by Berkeley, that all pei caption is just as 
much affection of a conscious subject as the sensations of 
pleasure and pain, and just as little entitled to be regarded 
as obtaining outside consciousness. But at this point 
Kant diverged from Berkeley. Besides contending that 
the forms of experience in general (as opposed to that 
merely referable to the individual mind) namely, space 
and time, together with the categories, give external 
reality to the presentation in the only sense in which 
we understand the expression, he assumed, somewhat 
inconsequently, the existence of a world of unknown and 
unknowable thin gs-in-themsel vestas giving rise to the 
material element in the affections of sense. The concep- 
tion of objects as phenomena supposes the existence of 
things-in-them selves, or noumena . Without the reference 
of the empirical object to a non-empirical object — of the 
appearance to a # thing of which it is the appearance — 
the word phenomenon itself would lose all meaning, there 
would be nothing, philosophically speaking, to distinguish 
it from sheer illusion,* That which gives material as, 
opposed to formal reality to the empirical object is its 
necessary reference to a thing or object in itself 1 We 

* A view diametrically^opposed to the one before mentioned, width 
makes space and the categories tho conditions of external reality in the 
only intelligible sense of the word. 
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may trim this non-cmpirical object uf the (rater sense the 
cosmoJogi< s d ihing-in-itvlf, to distinguish it from the two 
other forms in which the tlimg-in-itw If appears in Kant, 
and which may he char.ietc liscd respectively as the 
psychological and the theological tliing-in-itself. It is 
■worthy of note that the cosmological thin g -in -itself is 
frequently spoken of as | dural by Kant. Phenomena are 
said to inynly t bin gs-in-lh embolus, the obvious infeience 
being that to cadi empinVal object there coriesponcls a 
non-t mpirieal. Now as will be seen this reference to 
individuation and number, which, as implying space, 
time and the category of quantity, should, on Ivant’s 
principles, apply exclusively to plunoimna, to the un- 
known gmmd outside phenomena, is an obvious in- 
consequence. Individuation and plurality imply limita- 
tion in time, or space, or both. Can we ascribe such a 
glaring inconsistency to a mere carelessness of language? 
The more probable explanation seems to the piesent 
■writer to he that we have here an indication of the fact 
that Kant was still haunted, oven in his critical days, 
by the Leibnitz- Wolffian monads, and that in the cosmo- 
logical things-in-themselves, the muuuna which affect the 
external sense, we may see a survival of the Monudology, 
Kant doubtless disengaged himself with difficulty from 
Ids old philosophical associations, a circumstance winch 
here, as elsewhere, prevented him from dearly grasping 
thoimpoit of his own doctrines. But, whatever the expla- 
nation, the fact remains that ICafnt hover fully realised 
that the exclusive subjectivity of space and time, the 
r sources of individuation, must necessarily preclude the 
assumption of individuation in the mmeiiaq, 

A further inconsistency is traceable in Kant’s doctrine of 
an objective world of mnmem* The noumenal object is 
continually referred to as the cause of our sense- piesenta- 
tions, a transcendent application of the category of cause 
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and effect, hardly kfcS reprehensible on critical principles 
than the one above mentioned. Kant’s subjectivism is at 
times too strong to admit of any via media between the 
dualism implied in this conception and a thoroughgoing 
illusionism ; for the via media of Monism was not for him, 
but his successors. As a consequence, whenever he thinks 
it is landing^him in the quicksands oT absolute illusion, 
he clutches uesperately at lids problematical straw of 
an objective world of tliings-in-themselves. Throughout 
the whole system the struggle between the two points of 
view — phenomenalism and dogmatism — is maintained . 1 

The thing-in-itsclf, as the ideal of the Season, stands at 
the opposite pole of the 4 Critique 5 to the thing-in-itself as 
transcendental object. It is admittedly not an assumption 
necessitated by the nature of cognition in general, but a 
“mere idea.” Though the culminating “idea” of the Puie 
Jkason, it is no more than an “ idea.” The cosmological 
things-in-themselvos, on the other hand, only appear in 
the domain of the Treason, indirectly, viz., as affording a 
basis for the idea of freedom, the antinomies furnishing a 
kind of redudio ad absurd urn of the claims of nature to be 
more than empirically valid. In its objective or cosmo- 
logical aspect, the noumencm appears as an infinite plurality ; 
in its Ideal aspect as an in finite uuity. If in the one we 
have an echo of Ihe Leibnitz-Wolffian monads, in the other 
we are recalled to the One Substance of Spinoza. It is 
undeniable that both points of view are alike remnants of 
ihe old transcendent or»dogmatic metaphysics. Notwith- 
standing that Kant’s acquaintance with the system of 
Spinoza was merely secondhand and superficial, the first n 
two of the following passages are scarcely distinguishable 
from Spinozism. Kant defines the Ideal object as a “ Iran- 

* The most empliatic i^tcraiice|on the realistic side, in a cosmo- 
logical sense, are contained in the remaiks appended io the fit at 
division ol the Prolegonn.ua. 
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soendental substratum ” lying “at tlie foundation of the 
complete determination of things— a substratum which is 
to form the fund from which all possible predicates of 
things are to be supplied,” in short, as an “ideal of a sum 
total of all reality.” “In this view,” continues Kant, 
“negations are nothing but limitations — a term which 
could not with propriety be applied to them if the un- 
limited (the all) did not form the true basis of our con- 
ception ” (‘ Critique/ p. 355). “The conception of an ens 
realmimmi ” says Kant, “ is the conception of an indivi- 
dual being, inasmuch as it is determined by that predicate 
of all possible predicates which indicates and belongs 
to being” The course of the exposition show’s a pro- 
gressive development on the theological side, till w r o 
arrive at the theistic idea in its complete form. “ We 
proceed to hypostasise this idea of the sum total of all 
reality, by changing the distributive unity of the empirical 
exercise of the understanding into the collective unity of 
an empirical whole, a dialectical illusion, and by cogitating 
the whole or sum of experience as an individual thing, 
which stands at the head of the possibility of all things, 
the real conditions of '"whose determination it presents ” 
(‘ Critique/ p. 339). 

In Kant’s exposition, the oonoeption of a sum total of 
reality mingles itself in a rather vague manner with that 
of a first cause. In a note to the passage last quoted, Kant 
adds; “This ideal of the ens realmitnvm, although merely 
a mental representation, is first obfid wised, that is, has an 
objective existence attributed to it, then hjposiasmd , and 
finally, by the natural progress of the Season, personified, 
as we shall show presently. For the regulative unity of 
experience is not based upon phenomena themselves, but 
upon the connection of the variety of phenomena by the 
understanding, and a cowcMisness, and thus the unity of 
the supreme reality seems to reside in a Supreme Under- 
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standing, in a conscious intelligence Q Critique,’ ibid.). Kant 
then proceeds to demolish the traditional arguments for 
the existence of a Supreme Being, which start from the 
assumed validity of these conditions of experience outside 
the range of experience, in other words, from their tran- 
scendent application. The thoistic idea, being thus 
deprived of ^11 dogmatic character and objective reality, 
is reduced to the mere conception or ideal fos the regu- 
lation of the theoretical Reason in its investigations* into 
Nature, which is to be regarded as though it were the 
work of a Supreme Understanding and Will ; and of the 
Practical Reason in life, which is to be conceived as 
though it were under the superintendence of an all-wiso 
and all-just Ruler. As to the nature and extent of the 
debt Kant claims theology to be under for this attenua- 
tion of its fundamental doctrine, theologians may be left 
to decide. 

The noumenon , under all the forms in which it appears 
in Kant, is characterised by certain unmistakable features. 
It is throughout defined as an intelligible object, that is, 
one which, if it is to bo cognised at all, must be so, in and 
through the understanding without any sensuous medium. 
It is further described as a boundary conception, the 
analogy being drawn from geometry. Just as the point, 
line and superficies cannot be constructed in actual space, 
because they severally exclude in definition one or more of 
the dimensions «f space, hut at the same time serve as 
boundaries of actual space ; so the thing-in-itself although 
it can never be given in any experience, external or internal, 
inasmuch as it excludes by its definition all the predicates* 
drawn from experience, serves, nevertheless, to mark the 
boundaries of experience, to indicate the unknown quantity, 
the X., which experience presupposes. 

An objection has been raised and is much insisted upon 
by Ueberweg (GescMchte der Philosophic , Band iii., p. 185, 
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note) and Volkclt (Kant’s Ertenmnmilieovie, pp. 44-50), tliat 
Kant in excluding the formal conditions, of experience from 
the tl\'m<j-in-ihdf s trenches in a negative smise on the incog- 
nisability of the latter. In assu ting, it is said, that space 
and time, inasmuch as they are the forms of our sensibility, 
van not obtain in objects as thinys-in-ihemsehes, he is assuming 
a dogmatic attitude with regard to it. To tips we would 
observe that, admitting the apodictic phraseology used, 
negative though it he, to be technically inconsequent, the 
inconseijucnco is not moie than ieclinic.il. Kant’s aim is 
to show tliat we have no grounds for ascribing any of the 
qualities of the sense or phenomenal world to the in- 
telligible or ljLoumenal world. Granting him to have boon 
successful in this, all that the objection amounts to is that 
lie failed to use language sulliciently guarded to admit 
the technical contingency that among all possible contra- 
dictoiy modes of existence this one is ineduded. But 
inasmuch as this possibility is only as one against in- 
finity, the error can have no material significance what- 
ever. It is nevertheless curious that Kant should not 
have recognised it, as he is sponsor for M possibilities ” of 
this nature when hard-pressed on the practical side of his 
philosophy. ! 

It must be apparent to every student of the e Critique ’ 
that the three aspects of the nouinuiou , the three sets of 
nommia , as they have Ken called, altogether fail to 
harmonise with one another. Their mutual relations 
are throughout completely undetermined. The connec- 
tion of the cosmological with the psychological tlumj-iu - 
itself, \ and of either with the ideal thmj~indtself\ the Em 
realisbimmn , or Absolute, is nowhere indicated. Are we to 
understand Kant as really implying a quantitative or 

* It ib ia virtue of thebe possibilities ijitmduoed by knit that 
respectable persons in the pn sent day emi y\ ard o(f the charge, ot Atheism, 
by feheltoiing themselves, un&ei the .v</is of Agnosticism 
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:on, or both, or are the differences 
brerse points of view from v*liich he is 
ition ? These are questions which may 
of Kant for some time fo come. That 
odern sense of the word, a Monibt, is 
improbable, the passages sometimes 
lonistic tendency being more naturally 
rise. It is worthy of note that, while 
y is asserted of the constitute e aspects 
Le. the psychological and cosmological 
ill knowledge of this reality is denied ; 
dative aspect (i.e. ideal of the Reason) 
ity is denied, although its natuie as a 
3d to be fully determinable. In the 
is laid on the reality, in the other on 
n accordance with the supposed re- 
Reason. The “ideas” all have a 
arc maxim lather than principles, and 
1 the real import of the thing- in- itself 
a in the critical philosophy. While 
ad psychological ncmmena form an 
the structure 'of the ‘Critique,’ the 
' is merely the crowning of the edifice, 
on, God take their rise in the fact that 
. may assume what it likes respecting 
'ure Reason asserts the bare predicate 
hing more. A consistent carrying out 
. sceptical element contained in Kant’s 
3 led to a declaration of our complete 
lo bare existence of anything beyond 
ions and thoughts, and the laws of 
sciousnoss. But Kant’s purpose was 
}f restating empiricism ; only the 
raw manorial he had to deal with 
y impracticable. He discovered the 
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ore, forged the tools, and indicated the process by which 
it was to fee worked, but the complete “ opening up ” of 
the mine exceeded the powers of its discoverer, even 
though he wa^a Kant. 

The furthest point we reach on critical principles in 
our investigation # into the sources of knowledge is the 
transcendental subject at its basis. The original synthetic 
unity of consciousness is to be distinguished from the quan- 
titative categorical unity (which is opposed to plurality 
and totality), inasmuch as it is from the former that the 
categories themselves are deduced. Tlie assumption of a 
soul or thinking principle in the individual is only due 
to the dialectical illusion by which the original synthetic 
unity is hypostasised. The “ internal sense ” only shows 
us ourselves as we appear, not as wo are . The ego in 
itself can never be known, bnt only its states* Hence 
both the idealist and materialist hypotheses arc alike 
inadmissible. The reduction of the extended or material 
world to a mere mode of the unextended or ideal w’orld is as 
fallacious as the converse procedure. Both orders of phe- 
nomena, the inner and the outer, are equally fundamental 
data of experience, incapable of any legitimate reduction 
into terms of one another. Feelings, thoughts and voli- 
tions are as much phenomena of experience as the pre- 
sentations called external. But the thought or feeling 
is no more identical with that which hm the thought or 
feeling than is the outward presentation. What it is 
which thinks, feels, perceives, etc!, wd can never cognise. 
The material or objective order, and the immaterial or 
' subjective order remain irreducible factors of conscious 
experience or cognition in all respects fcut one— they 
equally presuppose a self-centred fact to which they are, 
in the last resort, referable. ^This fact of I-ness or Egoitim 
is thus the primary condition of all possible experience. 
It must be distinguished from the synthetic unity which is 
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merely formal, as well as from the internal sense. 44 The 
subject of the categories cannot therefore, for* the very 
reason that it cogitates these, frame any conception of 
itself as an object of the categories ; for tq cogitate these 
it must lie at the foundation of its own pure sclf-consoious- 
ness — the very thing that it wisheg to explain and 
describe. like manner, the subject in which the 
representation of time has its basis cannot ctetemine, for 
this voiy leason, its own existence in time” (* Critique/ 
p. 249). [Notwithstanding this, the postulate at the 
foundation of tlie forms of sensibility and the categories 
is given immediately in consciousness as, to use Kant’s 
expression, “ a feeling of an existence without the least 
conception.” I am conscious not of what I am, but that I 
am, as the seat of phenomenalisation, or, more clearly, that 
something fundamentally the same as this 44 X ” is that in 
and for which alone phenomenalisation can take place. In 
the indication of this fact we see the germs of the Monism 
of modern thought ; but it remains a germ. The most 
(apparently) monistic passage in Kant occurs in the 
section in the paralogisms (‘ Critique/ p. 252) where Kant 
is discussing the community between the subjective and the 
objective orders, or, in terms of the old psychological 
formula of the 4 «‘ soul with the body.” The difficulty, he 
observes, consists in the supposed heterogeneity of the two 
orders; 44 inasmuch as the formal intuition of the one is 
time, and that of*the other, space also. But if we con- 
sider,” he adds, 44 tfiat both kinds of objects do not differ 
internally, but only in so far as the one appears externally 
to the other, consequently that what lies at the basis of * 
phenomena, af a thing-in-itself, may not be heterogeneous, 
this difficulty disappears.” Here we certainly seem to 
have indications of a^monistic point of view, but from the 
context, and especially what follows relative to a 44 com- 
munity of substances,” it is evident that qualitative, not 
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(juunl itative homogeneity is mount; in other words, it is 
evident attmeo that the psychological formula; still ictaiu 
their hold on Kant, and tlwt the fepell of the Leibuitrian 
monads has not been dissolved. 

The only point of community; then, between the internal 
and external orders of phenomena lie-,, if the foregoing 
be admitted, in their both being conditional by an ujn 
under the form of time. This is the central condition 
of phenomena lisa tion. it is plain that this foundation 
of all consciousness, whether of subjiet or object, cannot 
he identified with either “ mind ” or matter,” Loth of 
which are terms designating sets of phenomena in cou- 
Roionsness. The old mode of stating the problem as to 
the possibility of two dissimilar substances, soul and 
body, thought and extension, furnishing the unity of man 
and of consciousness, eeabes to have any meaning when we 
recognise them to ho not substances, but, mere phenomena 
of that which heroines conscious , i.e. the primal eondition of 
the synthesis of experience. To the question, whether there 
is such a thing as matter without mind, or mind without 
matter, the answer is, matter is a name for a class of feelings 
connected by certain categories under the form of spore as 
well as time ; mind is a name tor another class of feelings 
connected by those categories under the ibnn of that alone ; 
that each class constitutes an integral olemuit in the 
whole Conscious experience, and hence that mind or soul 
(a thi nkin g subject) apart from material conditions, is 
philosophically as absurd a notion his matter (an extended 
object) apart from its perception in a consciousness, 
either hypothesis involving self-contradictory assnmpl ions. 
That which becomes conscious, in other wurds r tho j xmihiUhj 
of a consciousness in tjmmd, regarded imdmnlitcr, must lx- 
genetically prior to the individual consciousness and the 
formal conditions at its foundation. The principle in 
question, considered in itself, in short, must be independent 
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of space, time and tlie categories, with tlie formal unity at 
their basis ; in other words, independent of individuation 
whether of subject or object. v Objection may thus he 
taken with reason to the term transcendental subject, a a 
used in this connection, inasmuch as the fact in question 
stands outside f the differentiation of -subject and object 
which impli«H§ the foregoing conditions. It will be seen, 
therefore, that on this view, Kant’s transcendental object 
disappears, as based at bottom on the old dualist fallacy 
so severely criticised by him on other occasions; the 
abstract ens realissmum ceases to have any significance in 
a philosophical connection, while tho transcendental subject 
itself loses the specially subjective character assigned to it 
by Kant, owing to his inability to free himself from the 
psychological method. We thus arrive at a pure Monism 
distinct alike from Spiritualism, Materialism and Dualism. 

It is becoming more and more recognised by philo- 
sophers and philosophic savants , that no justifiable break 
can be made in our interpretation of objective pheno- 
mena; that just as we infer a mind in tho case of other 
men and the higher animals (interpreting the pheno- 
mena in terms of our own consciousness), so we must 
infer all matter whatever to involve a mental side analo- 
gous in kind to* however differing* in degree from, our 
own consciousness. The late Piofessor Clifford, tho best- 
known exponent of the view in question in this country 
(a view more less implied in all the post-Kan tian 

* To put this somewhat differently: the conscious ego is only the 
formal determination of «Vncss in time. The fact of in- ness, or 
existence in and for itself, is implied in this very fact of conscious 
eqoition — or, as E#nt has it, tlie transcendental unity of apperception— 
from which the notion of objective reality itself is ultimately deducible. 
(See section on “ Deduction of Categories,” * Critique,* first ed.) 

t I prefer this expression to c&ove, which seems to indicate a 
superiority of the thing or fact in itself to the thing or fact as 
phenomenon. 
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systems of Germany, especially in those of Schopenhauer 
and llartmaim), writes, “ wo may assume that the qa,*d- 
mental fact, which goes along with the motion of every 
particle of matter, is of such inconceivable simplicity as 
compared with oar own mental fact, our eousciou&mss, as 
the motion of a molecule of matter is of inconceivable 
simplicity when compared with motion in^our bruin” 
(Essay on. “Body and Mind ”). t This mode of statement is 
unimpoaehalble as far as it goes, expressing, as it do***, n 
logical consequence of the doe(rine of evolution ; hul win n 
the thesis is put forward (as is done hy } holes, sor Cliff on] ) 
in the sense of an ontology, it is open to the obvious objec- 
tion that it is a generalisation respe<*ting])lienom(‘naaloij(*, 
and, although embracing the totality of phenomena "within 
its pale, does not deal with “ thiiigs-in-lhemsolves.” Like 
all pluralistic pseudo-ontologies it assumes the conditions 
of experience, space, time and individuation, i.e. the \ery 
points an ontology (assuming such to be possible) ought 
to explain, and is thus no ontology id all. it is ubviniN 
that an ultimate ontological postulate must lie outside He* 
differentiation of subject and object with the conditions 
involved therein. The monistic view force# us to regard 
the whole of nature, or the external world, in other wer<K 
matter in all its forms, from inorganic* upwards, as simply 
a transfigured representation in Hu* complex forms of our 
sensuous consciousness of flu? momenta of Hie one tran- 
scendental fact or thing-in-ifself at its fyasis, of which, in 
the words of Kant, we have “ the* finding of an existence 
without the least conception,” Tins transfigured sense- 
^ world, it may be observed, is re-transfigured in ahslract 
thought in the shape of the generalisations r of science and 
philosophy. Nature, if the foregoing be admitted, with 

4 Foraddailed statanu at of the, perhaps not v< ry happily d< si ‘'tinted, 
a mind-atiiiF’* theoiy,i»eo the eanay 44 On the nature of tinugrfdmfchem- 
sHvee” 
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its great evolutionary stages, the atom, the molecule, the 
ceil, the organism, is simply the phenomenali&ed unfold- 
ing of a timeless transcendental process. The difficulty of 
apprehending this is owing to the impossibility of placing 
ourselves, fixed in a highly complex consciousness, at 
the subjective standpoint of lower fonns of being. Wo 
cannot rep- sent to ourselves that the externality or 
world present to the quasi-consciousness of the zoophyte 
or crustacean is something toto-ccclo different from? our 
world in which we cognise the zoophyte or the crustacean. 
The whole scale of nature is unrolled before us as object, 
but as object only — as subject-object our knowledge of it 
is rigorously bounded by our own place in the scale. As 
an individual then, on the one side a synthesis of thoughts, 
feelings and volitions, and on the other, of cells, tissues 
and organs, I am a phenomenon amongst phenomena, 
but that which feels, thinks, cognises, etc., whether in 
me or the monad or the molecule, is transcendentally 
indistinguishable from the incognisable if intuitable self 
constituting the material postulate at the basis of my 
(our) own formal self-conseion sness. 

Eichte was tho first among Kant’s followers to show 
that his master’s teaching, when logically carried out, led to 
a transcendental Monism of this description ; but it forms 
the basis of all the more important post-Kantian philo- 
sophies of Germany. Professor Adamson observes, relative 
to Kant’s position as a thinker : “ In the Kantian system, 
the problems of speculation were taken up in the form 
presented by the antecedent popular philosophy — a form 
essentially limited in scope — and it was therefore matter** 
of some difficulty to discern the real import of the new 
treatment to which they were subjected. One may oven 
say that from Kant rt himsel£ the significance of much of 
his work was concealed by the limited and partial 
character of the questions which presented themselves to 
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him as the essential problems of specula five inquiry. In 
the critical philosophy can he traced the somewhat 
nairow psychological method ehaiaetirtsfie of modern 
thought to the hu^ei view of spcculati\o piobloms which 
recalls the woik ot the Greek thiukcis. The analysis of 
human knowledgo^which had hen lor Lotko and his 
succcbsois the sole fund ion of philosophy, appeals in the 
uifcical syshm as paii, though an (bs^ntial part, of the 
moro* compiehcnsivo inquny dealing with the whole 
ground ol human iiituesls, to which only the title of 
philosophy by light belongs’* (Fichte, pp. 214-ldp 
To Field e, as we have said, uudmibfci dly attiehos the 
credit of the fhst attempt to construct, on the basis of 
eiiticism, a philosophy pioper — in ia< t to uduee aitirism 
to eoheience and system. Neither his idealistic ter- 
minology and mode of exposition, nor the mystical and 
extiavagant tendencies of the later developments of his 
system should blind us to this fact or fco the general 
soundness of his stai ting-point. Scholl iug’s subject- 
object or Absolute is, at l>ottom, and apart from mystical 
terminology, nothing hut the same principle ofhenvise 
stated, the stress being* laid on the indiUuenco between 
subject and object of the prim of utility— of that which 
constitutes the possibility of et*m iou*nehs 4 The method 
and terminology 01 iginated by Field e, and earned out in 
a modified form by Schilling, n ached its culmination in 
Hegel, who may he said to have anticipated in meta- 
physical guise the doctrine of evolution Tin* dialectical 
method which, though discovered by Fi elite, was perfected 
#as icgarcls expression by Hegel is contained in ptmeiplem 
the table of the categories. The mum ml fact const itui ing 
the essence of conscious experience consists with Hegel in 
the process of the categoxics themselves, 44 The Idee m 
essentially process, because its 'identity is only the abs< date- 
$oss and freedom of the conception, in so far as it is 
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absolute negativity and theieforo dialectic ” ( Encychp&du 
der Philosophic nm Wmcnschaften, p. 186 ). Ilegel, in semng 
the formal element at the root of expedience, lets fall the 
material , and hence some have failed to distinguish his 
philosophy from an Absolute Illusionism. 

The systems of which Hegel’s is the culmination are 
founded essentially on the transcendental analytic and 
dialectic . Bide by side with the dialectical, two other 
schools have coexisted in Germany equally claiming the 
parentage of Kant, but founding more especially upon 
the transcendental aesthetic. E ejecting the dialectical 
method, they endeavour to obtain speculative results by 
induction. Their most prominent representatives are 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann and Bahnsen on the one side, 
and Horbait, Ecneke and Lotze on the other. 

Schopenhauer, in identifying the metaphysical principle 
at the basis of the Conscious, with Will, holds fast the 
Kantian antithesis of noumenon and phenomenon. The pure 
self-existence posited in every conscious act is opposed 
to its realisation as phenomenon of consciousness, but 
this opposition cannot be said to involve dualism as the 
Hegelians contend. The world a* will and the world as 
presentation , in other words, the world as thing-in-itself, 
and the world as appearance are only diverse aspects of 
the same fundamental fact. The identification of the 
fching-in-itself with the function termed Will may be 
open to criticism, but Schopenhauer’s Monism can hardly 
be called in question. An attempt to obliterate the 
distinction between the content of consciousness and 
the principle it presupposes can only be completely 
successful at the cost of the whole critical position, and 
by a relaps$ into the crude Materialism or Idealism of 
the last century, which would make either “ matter ” or 
“mind” itself absolute. # 

The most distinguished modern representative of the 
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Pessimist doctrine, Eduard von Hartmann, defines the 
fact at the foundation of the reality given in conscious- 
ness as “ the Unconscious. 5 ’ This negative designation he 
employs to discountenance the vulgar anthropomorphic 
confusion by which consciousness is attributed to the 
Absolute it implies (Phihsophie <l j s Uuhemsstcn, 3rd ed. 
p. 0-13). Consciousness is a contradiction in any other 
than a phenomenal sense. A peculiarity of*llartmaun 5 s 
metaphysics is his rehabilitation of the Kantian things- 
in- themselves, which he conceives not to be inconsistent 
with a monistic postulate. In opposition to Schopenhauer 
lie maintains will to be impossible apart from presenta- 
tion, hence a noumcnal lull implies a noumenal presentation 
as its correlate. Space, lime and the individuation 
deducihle from them are generated unconsciously, or extra- 
consciouslv, and in this way a world of things-in-them- 
selves arises, which becomes transformed in consciousness 
into the world of phenomena with its determinate forms. 
Only thus, according to Hartmann, can individuation of 
consciousness be explained. The objective ihing-imitself 
is thus, on Hartmann’s principles, not an ultimate but a 
derivative fact. Tho objective thing exists in itself in so far 
as it is independent of consciousness, but not absolutely. 

Horbart (1770-1840), tho founder of tho second line of 
thought mentioned, represents a partis tf reaction to a 
dogmatic standpoint. Being is assumed as coincident 
with appearance, in so far that every quality in the 
phenomenon indicates a corresponding ihing-m-itsulf. 
This, as will bo scon, is simply tho ro-iutrodueliou of the 
Kantian cosmological nounicm and a fortiori of tho 
Leibnitmn mouadology in a slightly altered form. Not 
only everything but every quality of tho sense-world has 
a noumenal correlate according to Ilerbart. Tho monistic 
indications in Kant are lost in a inaze of Leibnitzian 
pluralism based upon mathematical formula*. Horbait’s 
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philosophy is not unjustly defined hy Duhring ( Geschichte 
der Philosophic, p. 455), as based on the principle of 
44 making a mistake in order to excuse it by another mis- 
take.” Most of Herbart’s followers (e.$£ Beneko) have 
confined themselves to psychology, and it is noteworthy 
that, whereas in the case of Hermann Lotze a wider 
range is attempted, the pluralist 'basis has been abandoned 
as untenable. 

The extent to which the modern scientific materialist 
school is indebted to Kant may bo seen from Lange’s 
great work. Professor Wundt remarks (‘Mind,’ vol. ii. p. 
502) of its doctrines : “ In them a strictly mechanical and 
atomistic theory of the universe is connected with the 
idea that the atoms possess internal states, and that these 
internal states in combination constitute what we call 
physical phenomena. Such a theory is evidently not 
materialism, hut maybe more fitly designated “Monism,” as 
hy Haeckel, to distinguish it from the Dualism in vogue.” 
This is of course closely analogous to the mind-stuff 
theory of Clifford, and the same criticism will apply to it, 
namely, that it leaves the fun damental difficulty untouched, 
while professing to solve it. It Assumes a phenomenal 
world as given, without attempting to deduce it from 
any principle, such as “ theory of knowledge ” demands. 
The designation “ Monism ” is therefore hardly applicable. 

The tendency of all systematic thought in the present 
day is nevertheless toward a Monism, and this explains the 
favour beginning to be shown by scientists for Spinoza. 
Most savants of any eminence instinctively recognise 
the impossibility of a mere mechanical aggregate of # 
phenomena being the “last word” of systematised 
human knowledge. Scientific Monism, as is perhaps only 
natural, seeks to attain satisfaction hy mere phrases such 
as “unknowable,” ‘ # one reality” &c. (frequently so ex 
pressed as to imply a dualism), rather than by a diligent 
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investigation into the conditions of knowledge itself, tlio 
method inaugurated by Kant, and the only one which 
can lead to a permanently satisfactory synthesis. That 
which is posited in the very fact of consciousness, hut 
which can only find a place in discursive thought as the 
notion of an existence realising itself in the world- 
process — this fact, The fundamental postulate of all con- 
scious experience, and therefore of all reality- — can alone 
be ike starting-point for any synthetic system. Tho 
notion of plurality — a* mechanical aggregate in space and 
time — will not explain the n lotion of myself to other 
phenomena like myself, still less to the world-evolution 
as a whole. The erection of the individual consciousness 
(the empirical ego) or of ideas or present aliens into 
things-in-ihemselvo& will further this quite as little as the 
erection of material qualities into things-in-themselves, 
standpoints we sec appearing in protean guises in the 
present day both in this country and on the continent. 

It is generally recognised that no existing system 
can lay any claim to finality. There can hardly be said 
now lo 1)0 a philosophical school in the old sense of tho 
word, namely, a body*of thinkers slavishly adhering to 
every detail of a master, if we except the Comtisis. 
Idic tendency of the modern mind is rather (so to speak) 
to revel in disintegration, It is tho mode, to exaggerate 
differences, to repudiate all connection, save, perhaps, 
that of suggestion, with older systems, even when, not- 
withstanding the parade of originality, the assumed 
now departure leads us back to old positions essentially 
unchanged, but for being presented in a modern guise 
and with a precision of language more in accordance 
with the present state of philosophic terminology. This 
is to bo regretted, as the bane of philosophy in the past, 
even in its most eminent representatives, has lain in 
overstraining after originality. The divergency with 
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which metaphysicians are commonly taunted lies more in 
terminology than is often thought. This fact is strikingly 
illustrated by the case of Fichl o and Schopenhauer. The 
leading principles and much of the development of 
Schopenhauer’s system is contained in Fichte’s Wmen- 
schaft&khre, yet this did not prevent Schopenhauer from 
stigmatising t ; he last-named work as a farrago of absurdi- 
ties. Had Schopenhauer been less solicitous to maintain 
his character as an “ original thinker/’ he would possibly 
have admitted his debt to the older philosopher. 

The tendency of the various eddies and streamlets of 
current philosophic thought, to converge into two main 
channels is unmistakable. These main channels are the 
philosophy of modern scientific realism, with its leading 
doctrines of the Persistence of Force and of Evolution, 
based on induction from the data of completed experience ; 
and the philosophy of transcendental Monism, based on 
an analysis of those processes of consciousness in general, 
which make experience possible. The seeming hostility 
of those two lines of thought is owing to the fact that 
one is based on experience made, the other on experi- 
ence in the making.* The immediate task of philosophy 
is their reconciliation in a synthesis. 

“ Our knowledge,” says the scientist, “ is strictly con- 
fined to what is contained in the teaching of experience.” 
“ With all my heart,” replies the transcendentalist (with 
reminiscences of Qarlyle), “ only, what is contained in the 
teaching of experience ? ” In philosophy we have to re- 
construct the world in reproductive consciousness, i.e. in 
abstract thought ; the only way we can do this effectually 

* Even empirical psychology, which traces the unfolding of ex- 
perience in the individual, presupposes expedience in general as 
already given. Psychology is to anatomisation — the mechanical 
dissection— of experience ; “ Theory of Knowledge/* or Tianscendental 
Philosopliy, its chemical analysis. 
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Kant regarded (equally in accord with the views of modem 
astronomers) as the centres of solar systems like our own. 
His observations on earthquakes and volcanoes represent 
no less, in th$ main, present views on the subject. It is 
noteworthy that one important idea, thrown out hy Kant 
as a speculation, namely, that of the gradual diminution 
of the earth’s motion on its axis, owing tx> the friction 
produced by the contrary action of the tides, was first 
theoretically verified by Mayer in his work Bnirage zur 
Mechaulic des Ilmnnels, in the year IBIS. It was not 
before I860, a hundred years alter its hypothetical 
enunciation by Kant, that the fact of such a diminution 
having actually taken place was astronomical ly established 
by Hausen of Gotha. The same eminent astronomer had 
previously substantiated another astronomical suggestion 
of Kant’s, i.e. that the moon’s centre of gravity did not 
coincide with its actual centre, but lay on the side furthest 
removed from the earth. It may not he generally known 
that Kant predicted on theoretical grounds the existence 
of the planet Uranus, many years before its discovery by 
Hersehel. Doves law of the motion of the winds was also 
anticipated by Kant tn his * Observations on the Theory 
of the Winds,’ pul dished in 1756. fjut by far the most 
significant fact in connection with Kaj.it as a scientific 
thinker is his foresfallment of Darwinism, and indeed of 
the doctrine of Evolution in its broadest form, as the 
following passages will show ; 44 The xmion of so many 
species of animals,” says Kant, u in a certain common 
schema . . . seeming to form their basis, where remark- 
, able simplicity of outline seems capable — by the shortening 
of one and the lengthening of another, the compression 
of this and the development of that part — of bringing 
forth so great a variety of species, allows tis, at least, a 
faint ray of hope that something may be explained hero 
on that principle of the mechanism of Nature, without 
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which there could be no such thing as natural science at 
all. This analogy of forms, which, in spite of all their 
diversity, seem to be generated from a common origin, 
strengthens the supposition of a real relationship between 
them, in tlioir production from an original parent form, by 
the progressive approach of one species to another, from 
that in which the principle of purpose seems most ex- 
hibited, namely, from the man , to the polyp , and from this 
again to the moss and lichen, and finally to the lowest phase of 
nature known to us — to inorganic matter— from which , together 
with its forces , the whole technique of nature seems derivable 
according to mechanical laws — that technique of nature , to us so 
incomprehensible in organised beings, that we believe ourselves 
obliged to assume a distinct principle for its explanation ”* 
(Krltih der Urtheilslcraft, ed. Kirchmann, p. 299). And again, 
“Hu (the naturalist) may allow the earth — itself arisen from 
chaotic conditions — to Lave given birth originally to beings 
of a less perfect form, these again to others, which have 
developed themselves in a manner more adapted to their 
habitat, and their mutual relations [natural selection V ], 
till this mother-ear th — herself becoming rigid — has limited 
her births to definite species, incapable of further modifi- 
cations ; and thus their variety has remained as it was at 
the end of the operation of her formative productivity.” 
Further on, Kant speaks of the possibility of “certain 
water-animals developing by degrees into marsh-animals, 
and these, agaitp after some generations, into land- 
animals.” Ili, story can point to few more distinct pre- 
monitions of a great truth than is contained in the fore- 
going and many other passages of similar import. It 
must bo remembered that while these views were laid 
before the world in 1780, Erasmus Darwin’s 4 Zoonomia, 
or the laws of organic life/ did not appear till, at the 
earliest, 1794, so that Kant’s Utterances actually preceded 
* The italics aie my own. 
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those of the father of so-called Darwinism, the grandfather 
of Charles Darwin himself. 

Although, as wo observed on a previous page, Kant 
cannot he said to have founded a science of society, and 
although Ms views on some subjects, embraced within this 
wide held (especially on their practical side), arc to modern 
notions crude, we must not forget the brilliant glimpses 
occasionally to be met with in las worlds, of vistas, which 
to Kant were obscure and hazy, but which the subsequent 
evolution of thought and social life lias placed in a com- 
paratively clear light. The most remarkable of these 
glimpses is coni dined in the short essay entitled u An Idea of 
Universal History from the point of view of Humanity,” 
'in essay which explicitly recognises Iho phenomena of 
human society as under the dominion of law, and lienee 
as capable of scientific treatment, anticipating in many 
points the “ historical method ’* of modern thought,and even 
the actual conceptions of a Comte, a Buckle, or a Spencer. 
Kant, indeed, went so for as to prophesy Ihe advent of 
thinkers who would elaborate and develop to an incalcu- 
lable extent the hints thrown out in Ms now slight sketch. 
It would perhaps be hardly too great praise to describe this 
little brochure as the most valuable of all Kant’s minor 
works, when viewed in its relation to later thought. 

We have only detailed a few of the more important 
achievements of Kant in natural science ; his works teem 
with fruitful suggestions and hints to the interrogator of 
nature. But Kant’s scientific achievements were, during 
his lifetime, as they have been since his death, eclipsed by 
his philosophic fame. Had he confined himself to physical 
research, it is likely enough the world ^onld have re- 
cognised in him the rival of Newton. As it is, Kant ihe 
philosopher, not Kant the scientist, has come down 1o us, 

Kant’s influence on the general culture and thought of 
the nineteenth century, apart from the u faculties” of 
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convinced, that there cannot exist such a science without 
the demands here made being satisfied, upon which its 
possibility rests, and that inasmuch as this has never hap- 
pened, that there is as yet no such thing a» metaphysics at 
all. But as notwithstanding the search after it can never 
lose it& interest , 1 because the interests of the universal 
human Eeason are so intimately bound up with it, he 
will confess that a complete reform, or rather a new birth 
according to a plan hitherto quite unknown, is inevitable, 
however much it may be striven against for a time. 

Since tlio attempts of Locke and Leibnitz, or rather 
since the first rise of metaphysics as far as its history will 
roach, no event has occurred that in view of the fortunes 
of the science could be more decisive than the attack 
made upon it by David Hume, lie, indeed, threw no 
light upon this order of knowledge, hut ho struck a spark 
by which a light might have been kindled, had it touched 
a receptive substance, to have prtseived and enlarged its 
glimmer. 

Hume took for his starting-point, mainly, a single but 
important conception of metaphysics, namely, that of the 
connection of Cause and Effect (together with the derivative 
conceptions of Force and Action, Ac.) and required of the 
Beason which professes to have given it birth a rigid 
justification of its right, to thinly that something is so 
constructed that on its being posited something else is 
therewith necessarily also posited; for so ^ much is con- 
tuned in the conception of Cause. He proved irrefutably 
that it is quite impossible for the Eeason a priori , out of 
mere conceptions, to cogitate this connection, since it in- 
volves necessity; but the problem nevertheless was not to 
be overlooked, now that, because something exists, some- 
thing else must necessarily also exist, and thus how the 
conception of such a connection can be regarded as a priori. 
Hence he concluded that the Eeason completely deceived* 
itself with this conception, that it falsely claimed it as its 
own child, while it was nothing more than a bastard of 
the imagination, which, impregnated by experience, had 

1 ** Busticusexpeetat, dura defluat amnia, at illo Labitur et lube fur in 
orane voiuhdis sevitm.” [Ho rat.) “ The peasant w aits till the liver haw 
flowed past, but it flows, and will continue to flow, to all eternity.” 
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'brought certain presentations under the law of associa- 
tion, and had substituted a subjective necessity arising 
thence, i.e., from liabit, for an objective one f«' 
insight. From rtliis he concluded that the her * m , 
no faculty of cogitating such connections ct * ^ .acral, 
because its conceptions would then be meu inventions, 
and all its pretended a priori cognitions nothing but 
common experiences mislaid lied; which is a* much as to 
say, no such thing ns nut iphwjcs exists at all, and there 
is nq possibility oi its cm n \islinud 

JFow< vor ha^ty and iucurm t his comdtnioti may have 
been, it was at hast biwd on invest lgul ion, and it would 
have been well woiih while if the good heads of his time 
had united to solve the problem iu the sense in ■which bo 
had stated it, if as far as posable with happier results; 
the consequence of which must have been a speedy and 
complete reform of the science. 

But the always unfavourable fate of metaphysics, willed 
that he should be understood by no one. It cannot be 
without feeling a certain regret that, ou sees how' com- 
pletely his opponents, Iteid, Oswald, Beal lie, and, lastly. 
Priestly, missed the p< int of his problem in i iking that 
for granted which whs precisely what he doubted, and on 
Hu* other hand iu proving with \vn rath, and in most eases 
great immodesty, win# it had never entered his bead to 
questi m, and as a result in ho completely miM iking his 
reforming hint tnai everything remained in the same stnti 
as though nothing had happened. It was* ok tin* qn< si ion 
whether the conception of ( Vtnsc was correct and useful, 
and in view of the whole knowledge of Nature, indis- 
pensable, ibr upon this I Fume had never oust a doubt, 

1 At the same time, Ilume called this destructive philosophy itsill’ 
raeiupf»>aioa, and attached a high value to it, “M< t iphjhic-a and 
t moialb,” he say** (Essays, Part IV.), “ are the most imported hrauehr x of 
science; mathenwtieb’and natural philosophy have not lulf the mmi 
value/* But the acute mau considered hero only fcflo m gdiv<* ones, 
that the moderation of the exuberated claims of the ,sp< eidutivc 
reason would have, in putting an end to the many uullews and 
vexatious disputes that pmphx xxwnkiiul; Jml at the sumo time he 
lost siajht of the positive evils that would ensue from the removal 
of the most important t xpect tfiouH of the Re»son, which it can alone 
place belore the will us the highest god of ail its staving#. 
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but •whether it could be cogitated a priori by the Reason 
in such a manner as to constitute an inward truth indepen- 
dent of all experience, and therefore of a more extended 
use than that of being solely applied to tlfe objects of ex- 
perience ; it was upon this that Hume desired enlighten- 
ment, The question was as to the origin of the idea, not 
as to its practical necessity in use; were the former 
ascertained, the conditions of its use and the extent in 
which it is valid would have been sufficiently obvious. 

The opponents of this celebrated man, to have dona the 
problem full justice, must have penetrated &eoply into 
the nature of the Eoason, in so far as it is occupied solely 
with pure thought, a thing which was inconvenient for 
them. They invented therefore a more convenient 
means, by which, without any insight, they might defy 
him, namely, the appeal to the comuon sense of mankind. 
It is indeed a great natural gift to possess, straightforward 
(or, as it has been recently called, plain) common sense. 
But it must be proved by deeds, by the thoughtfulness 
and rationality of what one thinks and says, and not 
by appealing to it as an oracle, when ono has nothing 
wise to adduce in one’s justification. When insight and 
science are at a low ebb, then and not before to appeal to 
common sense is one of the subtle inventions of modern 
times, by which the emptiest talker may coolly confront 
the profoundcst thinker and hold out against him. But 
so long as these is a small remnant of insight loft, one 
will be cautious of clutching at this straw. And seen in 
its true light, the argument is nothing bettor than an 
appeal to the verdict of the multitude ; a clamour before 
which the philosopher blushes, and the popular witling 
scornfully triumphs. But I should think that Hume can 
make as good claim to the possession of common sense as 
Beattie, and in addition, to something the latter certainly# 
did not possess, namely, a critical Reason, to hold 
common sensS within bounds in order not to let it over- 
reach itself in speculations ; or if we are merely concerned 
with the latter, not tg require it to decide, seeing that it is 
incompetent to deal with matters outside its own axioms ; 
for only in this way will it remain a healthy common sense. 

/YKinrvI rt-w/S Lmiviav «<*•» nr »4+a on -film an 4- -fin aliarwa a rnara rtf 
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deal, but for copper-engraving an etching-needle is neces- 
sary. In the .same way, common, no hss than speculative 
understanding, in useful in its kind ; the former when we 
have to do with* judgments lining an immediate bearing 
on experience, but the latter, where we have to judge, 
universally, out of mere conceptions, m lbr instance in 
metaphysics, where the self-styling (though often per 
antiphm&hi ) healthy understanding is capable of no judg- 
ment at alt 

I readily confess, the reminder of David Ilirmo was what 
many years ago first broke my dogmatic si umber, and 
gave my researches in the held of speculative philosophy 
quite a different direction. I was far enough removed 
from giving him an ear so far as his consequences were 
concerned, the latter resulting merely lroui his not having 
placed his problem fully before him, but only attacking a 
pait of it, which, without taking the whole into conside- 
ration, could not possibly afford a solution. When one 
starts from a v ell-founded, though undeveloped, idea that 
a predecessor has left, one may well hope, by increased 
reflection, to bring it further than was possible for the 
acute man one has to thunk for the original sparks of its 
light 

First of all, 1 tried whether Hume’s observation could 
not be made general, and soon found that the conception 
of the connection of cause and effect was not by a long 
way the only one by which the undershuiding cogitates 
a priori the connections of things, but that metaphysics 
consists entirely of such. I endeavoured to ascertain 
their number, and as [ succeeded in doing this to my 
satisfaction, namely, out of a single principle, J proceeded 
to the deduction of these conceptions, whuff I was now 
assured could not, as Ibi me had pretended, ho derived 
jfrom experience but must have originated in the pure 
understanding. This deduction, that seeing! impossible 
to my acute predecessor, that had not even occurred to 
any one except him, although every one unconcernedly 
used the conception (without asking $a what its objective 
validity rested) ; this, 1 say, was the most difficult 
problem that could ever be undertaken in the interests 
of metaphysics, and the worst of it was, that metaphysics, 
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so far as it anywhere exists at present, could not afford 
me the least help, because the above deduction had in the 
first place to make metaphysics possible. Having now 
succeeded in the solution of Hume’s problem, not in one 
particular case only, but in respect of the whole capacity 
of the pure Reason, I could at least more surely, though 
still only by slow steps, determine the whole range of the 
pure Reason, in its limits as well as in its content, 
completely according to universal principles, which was 
what metaphysics required, in order to construct its 
system on an assured plan. * 

I am afraid, however, lest the carrying out of the 
problem of Hume in its greatest possible development 
(namely, in the Critique of the Pure Reason) should fare as 
the problem itself fared when it was first stated. It will 
be falsely judged, because it is misunderstood ; it will be 
misunderstood, because people, though they may care to 
turn over the loaves of the book, will not care to think it 
out; and they will be unwilling to expend this trouble 
upon it because the work is dry, obscure, and opposed to 
all accustomed conceptions, besides being diffuse. But I 
must confess, it was quite unexpected for me to hear from 
a philosopher complaints as to its want of popularity, 
entertainingness, and agreeable arrangement, when the 
question was of a branch of knowledge highly prized and 
indispensable to humanity, and which cannot be treated 
otherwise than according to the most strict rules of 
scholastic precision; whereby popularity may indeed 
follow in time, but can never be expected at the com- 
mencement. As regards a certain obscurity, however, 
arising partly from the diffuseness of the plan, in conse- 
quence of which the main points of the investigation are 
not so readily grasped, tho grievance must be admitted, 
and this it is tho task of the present Prolegomena to 
remove, • 

The above work, which presents the capacity of the 
pure Reason in its whole range and boundaries, always 
remains the foundation to which the Prolegomena are only 
preparatory; for Ae Critique must, as science, stand 
complete and systematic even down to the smallest detail, 
before we can so much as think of the rise of metaphysics, 
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or even allow oiu^elvts tin* most dial ud h< p * in this 
direction. 

We have been long accustomed to see ohl and worn-out 
branchy* of knowledge receive a new Mippnrt, 1 >y 1 >ein^ 
taken out of their foimer coverings. and suited \\ith a 
systematic garment according to our own oppiovul sty le, 
but under new titles ; and the great rn ijm itv of read* is 
export not king diiibn nt iiv >m < m r ( Vit b j in . But 
IVnh gomcna v ill convince him that il is quip 
seinioe, of which no one previously hid had the 
suutlliat conception, of which even the id< iwa* unknown, 
and with ref rence fouhich all hitherto km* iud know- 
ledge wa* unavailable, with the exception of tn< hint 
afforded by Ihum’s doubt But Hume m ver dicamt of 
a possible formal siicnce of thh nature, and in order to 
land his ship in safety, ran it a** round on the show of 
scepticism, where it might lie and rot; instead of watch, 
it is my purpose to furnish a pilot, who, according* to 
certain principles of j-oamaubhip, dcrivul from a know- 
ledge of the globe, and supplied with u complete map and 
compass, may steer the ship with safety whtrevtr it 
seems good to him. 

In a new science, which is wholly isolated and single 
of its kind, we should achieve nothing \u*ie we to start 
with the prejudice that we could judge of things by 
means of our previously acquired knowledge, which is 
precisely what has first to be called in quistlon, B\>r 
were we to do this, we should only fancy Vo saw every- 
where what we had already known, the expressions, 
having a similar sound, only that all would appear utterly 
metamorphosed, senseless and unintelligible, because we 
should have as a foundation our own noxious, made by 
long habit a second nature, instead of the authors. But 
the diifasencsft of the work, founded as it is on science (of 
^vhxclx an unavoidable dryness and scholastic precision are 
characteristics) rather than on style, however advanta- 
geous it may be to the subject, is undoubtedly disadvan- 
tageous to the book. ^ 

It is indeed not given to etey onO to write as subtly 
and at the same time as fascinatingly as David Hume, or 
as profoundly and as elegantly as Moses Mendelssohn; 
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tut I flatter myself I might have rendered my st}lo 
popular, if I had only had to sketch a plan, and to leave 
its completion to otheis, and not had the well-being of tho 
science, v ith which I had been so long occupied, so much 
at heart ; for it requires considerable endurance and not a 
little self-denial to choose a late but enduring fame, in 
piefeience to the allurement of a speedy and favourable 
reception. 

Plan-making is often a luxurious and pretentious 
mental occupation, whereby the reputation of a creative 
genius is acquired by demanding wbat one cannot achieve 
oneself, censuiing what one cannot improve, and propos- 
ing what one does not know where to And. But to a 
thorough plan of the general Critique of tho Eeason some- 
thing more is necessary, as may be well supposed, if it is 
not to be, as usual, a mere declamation of pious wishes. 
For pure Reason is so isolated, and in itself so intimately 
connected a sphere, that no part of it can be touched upon 
without affecting the Test. We can accomplish nothing, 
therefore, without determining the position and influence 
of each part with regard to tho othors, because there is 
nothing external to it by which our judgment can he 
corrected as to its inner character. The validity and use 
of every part depends upon the relations in which it 
stands toward the rest within th% Reason, and as in the 
construction of an organised body, the purpose of each 
member can only be deduced from a complete conception 
of the whole. It may therefore he said of such a eiitique 
that it is never reliable, unless it he quite complete, down 
to tho least of the elements of pure Reason ; and that in the 
sphere of this faculty, one must determine and expound 
either everything or nothing. 

Yet although a mere plan, if it preceded the critique, 
would be incomprehensible, unreliable and useless, it is 
so much the more useful when it follows it. For one is 
then in a position to view the whole, to test the main points 
upon which the science rests piecemeal, and to render the 
stylo better than was possible on the first execution of 
the work. • * 

The following is such a plan, which as the work is 
complete may bo presented in an analytical manner, 
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whereas the work itself was obliged to he constructed 
throughout on a synthetic un i Loth in order that the 
science might exhibit all its a i dentations in their natuial 
connection as the organisation of a special faculty of 
knowledge. Should, on the other lurid, any one find* this 
plan, put forward by me as a Prolegomena to any future 
system of metaphysics, itself obscure, he must bear in 
mind that it is not necessary for every one to study 
metaphysics ; that there is much talent, perfectly adequate 
to th<* investigation of thorough and even deep sciences, 
lying more in the region of intuition, which is unsuccess- 
ful in a species of research based solely on abstract con- 
ceptions, and tint, in such a case, mental abilities should 
be turned in another direction. But he who undertakes 
to judge a system of metaphysics or to construct one, 
mxist in every way satisfy the demands that wall here be 
made. It may so happen, either that he accepts my solu- 
tion, or that he utterly refutes it and offers another in its 
stead — evade it, he cannot; and that, finally, the so-muoh 
decried obscurity (though a fret pi mt coveiiujj fur in- 
dolence and stupidity) may have its uses, since those who 
in respect of other sciences maintain a judicious silence, in 
questions of metaphysics speak and decide in a dictatorial 
tone, because here their ignorance dues nut distinctly 
clash with the knowledge of other people, though not the 
less with the axioms of a sound criticism ; of which one 
may say, hjmmm fncm % preu* a pm^thnn (prwit* Virg, ; 
(they keep off, from the hives, the la/y swarm of drums)* 
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INTBODUOTOBY REMABKS ON TJIE SPECIALITY 
OF ALL METAPHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 

§ 1 . 


Of the Source of Metaphysics. 

In presenting a branch of knowledge as science , it is 
necessary to be able to define with precision its distin- 
guishing characteristic, that which it possesses in common 
with no other branch, and which is therefore special to 
itself; when this is not the case the boundaries of all 
sciences run into one another, and no one of them can be 
thoroughly treated of, according t<j its own nature. 

Now this speciality may consist m the distinction of its 
object, of its sources of cognition , of its moth of cognition , or 
lastly, of seveml if not all these points taken together, on 
which the idea of a possible science and of its territory 
primarily rests, 

Firstly, as regards the sources of metaphysical know- 
ledge, the very^conception of the latter shows that these 
cannot be empirical. Its principles (under which not 
merely its axioms, hut also its fundamental conceptions 
are included) must consequently never be derived from?* 
experience ; ^ince it is not physical but metaphysical know- 
ledge, i.e., knowledge beyond experience, that is wanted. 
Thus neither external experience, the source of physical 
science proper, nor internal experience, the groundwork 
of empirical psychology, will suffice for its foundation. 
It consists, then, in knowledge a priori, that is, knowledge 
dexived from pure understanding and pure reason. 
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be deduced from it. I will first of all bring synthetic 
judgments under certain classes. 

(1) J udyments of experience are always synthetic. It would 
be absurd to found an analytic judgment on experience, 
as it is unnecessary to go beyond my own conception in 
order to construct the judgment, and therefore the confir- 
mation of experience is unnecessary to it. That a body is 
extended is a proposition possessing a priori certainty, and 
no judgment of experience. For before I go to experience 
I have all the conditions of my judgment already pr< sent 
in the conception, out of which 1 simply draw the ] predi- 
cate in accordance with the principle of eonhndietion, and 
thereby at the same time the warn//?/ of the judgment 
may be known, a point which experience eould never 
teach me. 

(2) Mathematical judgments are in their entirety syn- 
thetic. This truth seems hitherto to Lave altogt thor escaped 
the analysts of human Hoason; ind<ed, to bo directly 
opposed to all their suppositions, although it is indis- 
putably certain and very important in its consequences. 
For, because it was found that the conclusions of mathe- 
maticians all proceed according to the* principle of contra- 
diction (which the nature of every upodielic certainty 
demands), it was concluded that the axioms were also 
known through the principle of contradiction, which was 
a great error; for though a synthetic proposition can ho 
viewed in the light of the above principle, it can only bo 
so by presupposing another synthetic proposition from 
which it is derived, but never by itself. 

It must be first of all remarked that essentially 
mathematical propositions are always a priori, and never 
empirical, because they involve nmisifcy, triiieh cannot bo 
inferred from experience. Should any one bo unwilling 
to admit this, I will limit my assertion to pure withe - 
*matic$, the very conception of which itself brings with it 
the fact that it coni a ins nothiug empirical, but simply 
pure knowledge a priori 

At first sight, one might be disposed to think the 
proposition 7+5 = 12 merely analytic, resulting from the 
conception of a sum of seven and five, according to the 
principle of contradiction, But more closely considered it 
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will be found that the conception of the sum of 7 and 5 
comprises nothing heyond the union of two numbers in a 
single one, and that therein nothing whatever is cogitated 
as to what this single number is, that comprehends both 
the others. The conception of twelve is by no means already 
cogitated, when I think merely of the union of seven and 
five, and I may dissect my conception of such a possible * 
sum as long as I please, without discovering therein the 
number twelve. One must leave these coneop£ions, and 
call to one’s aid an intuition corresponding to one or other 
of Ihem, as for instance one’s five fingers (or, like Segner 
in his Arithmetic, five points), and so gradually add the 
units of the five given in intuition to the conception of 
the seven. One’s conception is therefore really enlarged 
by the proposition 7-f-5 = 12 ; to the first a new one being 
added, that was in nowise cogitated in the former ; in 
other words, arithmetical propositions are always synthetic, 
a truth which is more apparent when we take rather 
larger numbers, for we must then he clearly convinced, 
that turn and twist our conceptions as we may, without 
calling intuition to our aid, we shall never find the sum 
required, by the mere dissection of them. 

Just as little is any axiom of pure geometry analytic* 
That a straight line is the shortcut between two points, is 
a synthetic proposition. For my conception of straight , has 
no reference to size, but only to quality. The conception 
of the “ shortest ” therefore is quite additional, and cannot 
be drawn from any analysis of the conception of a straight 
line. Intuition must therefore again he taken to our aid,* 
by means of which alone the synthesis is possible. 

Oeitain oth<?r axioms, postulated by geometricians, are 
indeed really analytic and rest on the principle of contra -5 
diction, but they only serve, like identical propositions, as 
links in the chain of method, and not themselves as 
principles; as for instance a = a, the whole is equal to 
itself, or (a +b)\ a, i.e., the whole is greater than its part* 
But even these, although they are contained in mere 
conceptions, are only* admitted in mathematics because 
they can be presented in intuition. What produces the 
common belief that the predicate of such apodictic judg- 
ments lies already in our conception, and that the judg- 
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ment is therefore analytic, is merely the ambiguity of 
expression. We ought, namely, to cogitate a certain pre- 
dicate to a given conception, and this necessity adheres 
even to the conceptions themselves. But the question 
is not what we ought to, but what we actually do, 
although obscurely, cogitate in Hum ; this shows us that 
tho predicate of those conceptions is dependent huh ed 
necessarily, though not immediately (but by nn ans of an 
added intuition), upon its subject. 

§ 3. 

Ob-sluvation on Tan uxiuaisAL iuv r Mi)N of Jur*nm>, rs 
into Ana i a no am; SKNiin.no. 

This division is in view of the Oi itiquo of human unde i - 
standing indispensable, and deserve* therefore tube classic 
in tni.s department; though I am not aware of any other 
in which it has any important use. x\nd h< re I also find 
, the cau&f} why dogmatic philosophers who looked for the 
sources of metaphysical judgment s in mHtjdndis itself 
(rather than outside of it, in the lawn of the pirn* L\ json 
in general), hove always neghetul this division, that 
seem* so naturally to offer itself, and like the celebrated 
Wolff, or the acute Baumgartni, who followed In i U 
stops, have sought the prooi of the principle of sublet ul 
reason, which is obviously synthetic, In tiia# of coidm Ue- 
tion. On the other baud, 1 can hvec already in u LnekcVt 
Essays on the Human Undent Aiding ” a notion of this 
division. For in the third chapter of the fourth hook, 
(Chap. III. § 0 et wq.,) after lie has spoken of the emi* 
jaeotiun of different pr<‘sen tations in judgment h, and < >f tla ir 
sourc k, one of which he plucss in identity or eon h,i dic- 
tion (analytic judgments), and theotlnr in the e\idi me 
of presentations in a subject (synthetic judgment M, lie 
confesses, § 10, that imr knowledge (h priori* of flu last is 
very limited, amounting almost to not lung, But tin re is 
so little that in definite and redmnd to ruh in wli.it he 
says respecting this kind of knowledge, Unit one cannot 
wonder that nobody, strange to say, not excepting I In me, 
was induced thereby to institute investigations "into Urn 
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class of propositions in question. For universal yet 
definite principles like these, are not easily learnt from 
other men, to whom they have been only*dimly discernible. 
One must, first of all, have come upon them through one’s 
own reflection, and one will then find them elsewhere, in 
places where otherwise they would certainly not have 
been discovered; since not even the authors knew that 
such an idea lay at the foundation of their own remarks. 
Those who do not think for themselves, possess notwith- 
standing the sharpness of insight to detect everything after 
it has already been shown them, in what has previously 
been said, where no one could before see it. 


THE GENERAL QUESTION OF THE PROLE- 
GOMENA. 

Is Metaphysics possible at all? 

§ 4. 

Were metaphysics actually present as a science, one 
might say : Here is metaphysics, you only require to learn 
it, and it will convince you permanently and irresistibly 
of its truth. In that case the present question would be 
unnecessary, and there would only remain one which 
would more concern a testing of our acuteness, than a proof 
of the existent of the tiling itself; namely, the question. 
How is it possible, and how is the Reason to set about* 
attaining it? Unfortunately, in this case, human Reasonl 
is not in such a happy position. There is no single book 
that can be shqijwn, like for instance Euclid, of which it can 
be said : Thisls metaphysics, herein is to be found the chief 
end of the science, the knowledge of a Supreme Being and 
of a future world, demonstrated upon principles of the 
pure Reason. It is possible, doubtless, to bring forward 
many propositions that are apodictically certain, and that 
have never been contested ; but these are in their entirety 
analytic, and concern jnore the materials and the elements of 
construction, than the extension of knowledge, which is our 
special object in the present case. But even when synthetic 
propositions are produced (such as the principle of sufficient 
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Reason), which though they have never "been proved from 
mere Reason, that is, a priori, as they ought to have been, are 
willingly admitted ,* even then, whenever it is attempted 
to make use of them for the main purpose, one is landed 
in such unstable and doubtful assertions, that it has always 
happened that one system of metaphysics has contradicted 
another, either in rospect of the assertions themselves or 
their proofs, and has thus desti oyed all claim to a lasting re- 
cogn ition. The very ai tempts made to establish the science 
have without doubt been the primary causeof the scepticism 
that so early arose, a mode of thought in which the Reason 
treats itself with such violence, that it would never have 
arisen but from the latter’s utter despair of satisfying its 
chief aspirations. For long before man began methodi- 
cally to quostion Nature, he interrogated his own isolated 
Reason, already practised, in a measure by common 
experience ; because Reason is always present, while the 
laws of Nature generally require to be laboriously sought 
out. And so metaphysics floated to the surface like foam, 
and like foam, too, no sooner was it gathered up than it 
dissolved, while another mass of it appeared upon the 
scene which some were always found eager to grasp ; 
while others, instead of seeking to penetrate the causo of 
the phenomenon in question, thought themselves wise in 
laughing at the futile exertions of the former. 

I Tixe essential feature distinguishing pure mathematical 
knowledge from all other knowledge a priori, is that it 
5 docs not proceed from conceptions themselves, "but always 
r through the construction of conceptions. (Critique, p. 4J3f>.) 
Since, therefore, in its propositions it must pass out of the 
conception to that containing the convspo^ding intuition, 
these can and ought never to arise from the dissection of 
conceptions, that is, analytically ; in other words, they arc, 
in their entirety, synthetic. 

I cannot refrain from remarking on the disadvantage 
resulting to philosophy from a neglect of tins simple and 
apparently insignificant observation. Hume, indeed, 
feeling it a tabk worthy of a philosopher, cast Ms eye 
over the whole field of pure knowledge a priori in which 
the human understanding claims such extensive posses- 
sion, He, however, inconsiderately severed from it an 
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entire, and indeed the most important, province, namely, 
that of pure mathematics, under the impression that its 
nature, and, so to speak, its constitution, rested on totally 
different principles, that is, solely on the principle of con- 
tradiction ; and although he did not make such a formal and 
universal division of propositions as is here done by me, or 
under the saino name, yet it was as good as saying, pure 
mathematics contains simply analytic judgments, but 
metaphysics, synthetic judgments a priori. Now in this 
he made a great mistake, and this mistake had deci- 
dedly injurious consequences on his whole conception, 
For if he had not made it, he would have extended his 
question respecting the origin of our synthetic judgments 
far beyond bis metaphysical conception of causality, 
and comprehended therein the possibility of mathematics 
a priori; for he must have regarded this as equally 
synthetic. But in the latter case he could, under no cir- 
cumstances, have based his metaphysical propositions on 
mere experience, as he would then have been obliged to 
have subordinated the axioms of pure mathematics them- 
selves to experience, a proceeding for which he was much 
too penetrating. 

The good company into which metaphysics would then 
have been brought must have ensured it against con- 
temptuous treatment ; for the strokes aimed at the latter 
must have also hit the former, and this neither was nor 
could have been his intention. The result must have been 
to lead the acute man to considerations similar to those 
with which we are now occupied, but which must have 
gained infinitely by his inimitable style. 

Essentially metaphysical judgments are, in their en- 
tirety, synthetic. We must distinguish between judgments 
belonging Jp metaphysics from metaphysical judgments 
proper. Among the former are comprised many that are 
analytic, but they only furnish the means for metaphysical 
judgments, those forming the entire purpose of the science, 
and being all synthetic. For when conceptions belong to 
metaphysics, as, for instance, that of substance, the judg- 
ments arising from their dissection belong also to meta- 
physics ; eg., substance is that which only exists as 
subject, &c., and f many more simile r analytic judgments, by 

c 2 
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means of which an en leavour is made to approach the 
definition of the cone eption. Since, however, the analysis 
of a pure conception of the understanding (such as those 
metaphysics contains) cannot proceed differently from 
the analysis of any other conception (even an empirical 
one) not belonging to metaphysics (e.g., air is an elastic 
fluid, the elasticity of which is not destroyed by any 
known degree of cold), it follows that the conception hut 
not the analytic judgment, is properly metaphysical^ The 
science in question has something special and peculiar in 
tho production of its cognitions a priori , which must he 
distinguished from what it has in common with all other 
cognitions of the understanding ; so, for instance, the pro- 
position, “ all that is substance in things is permanent,” 
is a synthetic and properly metaphysical judgment. 

When the conceptions a priori constituting the materials 
of metaphysics have been previously collected according to 
fixed piinciples, the dissection of these conceptions is of 
great value. They can he then presented as a special 
department (as it were a philosopha definitive ^ ), containing 
solely analy tiepropositions relating to metaphysics, though 
quite distinct from the synthetic, which constitute meta- 
physics itself. Tor, indeed, these analyses have nowhere 
any important use, except in metaphysics, that is, in refer- 
ence to the synthetic propositions, to be generated from 
those dissected conceptions. 

j The conclusion drawn in this section is then, that 
[ metaphysics is properly concerned with synthetic pro- 
positions a priori^ and that these alone constitute its 
( purpose, but that, in addition to this, it requires frequent 
< dissections of its conceptions, or analytic judgments, the 
*, procedure in this respect being only the same as in other 
departments of knowledge, where conceptionsr^re sought 
f , to he made plain by analysis. But the generation of know- 
“ ledge a priori , as much in intuition as in conceptions, 
ii^fine, synthetic propositions d priori in philosophical cog- 
j nitions, make up the essential content of metaphysics. 

I Wearied, then, of the dogmatism that teaches us nothing, 

as well as of the scepticism that promises us nothing, not 
even the rest of a permissible ignorance, 3fd on by the im- 
portance of the knowledge we need, rendered mistrustful 
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by a long experience, of all we believe ourselves to possess, 
or that offers itself in the name of pure Reason, there only 
remains one critical question, tho answer to which must 
regulate our future procedure — Is metaphysics possible at 
dll f Rut this question must not be answered by sceptical 
objections to particular assertions of any actual system of 
metaphysics (for we do not admit any at present), but fiom 
the, as yet, only problematical conception of such a science 

In the ‘ Critique of Pure Reason, 9 1 went synthetically to 
work in respect of this question, in instituting rescaiolits 
into the pure Reason itself, and in this source endeajoin d 
to determine the elements, as well as the laws of its pine 
use, according to principles. The task is difficult, and 
demands a resolute reader, gradually to think out a system, 
having no datum other than the Reason itself, and which, 
therefore, without supporting itself on any fact, seeks to 
unfold knowledge from its original geims. Prolegomena 
should, on the contrary, be preparatory exercises, designed 
more to show what has to be done, to realise a bcience as fai 
as is possible, than to expound one. They must, therefoi e, 
rely on something known as trustworthy, from which we 
may with confidence proceed, and ascend to its sources, a» 
yet unknown to us, and the discovery of which will not 
only explain what we already knew, but at the same time 
exhibit to us a rang© of many cognitions, all arising fiom 
these same sources. The methodical procedure of Pro- 
legomena, especially of those destined to prepare a futme 
system of ^metaphysics, will therefore be analytic. 

Now it fortunately happens that, although we cannot * 
accept metaphysics as a real science, we may assert with 
confidence that certain pure synthetic cognitions are realty 
given a priori, namely, pure mathematics and pure natural 
science, for both contain propositions, partly apodicticallv” 
certain through mere Reason, and partly recognised by 
universal consent as coming from experience, and yet ns 
completely independent of it. ^ . 

We hive, then, at least some uncontested, synthetic f 
knowledge a priori, mi do not require to ask whether this j 
is possible, since it is actual, but only -— How it is possible ,y 
in order to be able to deduce from the principle, rendering' 
possible what is already given, the possibility of all the 
rest. 
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general question. 

How is Kkowlewse possible from Pure Reason . 


analytic propositions can ^S^/^tradiction. The 
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•massed the question somewhat differently, namely, as an 
rrTmirv after knowledge from pure Eeason, which I could 
d?on 7 thS occasion without detriment to the desired 
ao^on ^ ^ ere simply concerned with 

Seiphysil and its sources I hopef after the above 
^tnaxks readers will constantly hear m^mind that, when 
•L ’ STiea v of knowledge from pure Reason, we 
invariably refer to synthetic and never to analytic know- 
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ledge . 1 Upon the solution of this problem, the standing 
or falling of metaphysics, in other woi ds, its very existence, 
entirely depends. Let any one lay down assertions, how- 
ever plausible, with regard to it, pile up conclusions upon 
conclusions to the point of overwhelming, if he has not 
been able first to answer satisfactorily the above question, I 
have a right to say : It is all vain, baseless philosophy, and 
false wisdom. You speak through pure Reason, and claim 
to create a priori cognitions, inasmuch as you pretend not 
merely to dissect given conceptions but new connections 
which do not rest on the principle of contradiction, and 
which you think you conceive quite independently of all 
experience. How do you arrive at them, and how will 
you justify yourself in such pretensions ¥ To appeal to 
the concurrence of the general common sense of mankind 
you cannot be allowed, for that is a witness whose iepu- 
tation rests only on vulgar report. 

Quodcunque o&tendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

(All that thou thus sliowest me, I disbelieve and 

Hon at. 

But indispensable as is the answer to this question, it is 
at the same time no less difficult, and although the ehitf 
cause why men have not long ago endeavoured to 
answer it, lies in the fact of its never having occurred 
to them that anything of the kind could be asked ; there 
is a second cause, in that the satisfactory answer to this 
one question demands a more persistent, a deeper 
0 

1 It is impossible to avoid ceitain expressions become classical, and 
which have originated in the infancy of science, being found in- 
adequate and unsuitable as knowledge gradually progresses, and a 
newer and more appropriate terminology from standing in some 
danger of confusion with the older. Analytic method, in so far as it 
is opposed W synthetic, is something quite distinct from a complex of 
analytic propositions. The former maely means that we start from 
what is sought as if it were given, and ascend to the conditions under 
which it is alone possible. Upon this method we often use none 4mt 
synthetic piopositions, of which mathematical analysis affords an in- 
stance, ayd it might perhaps with moie propriety be termed the 
regressive method, in contradistinction to the synthetic or progressive 
A main department of logic is known as analytic, moreover, which 
means the logic of truth m contrast to dialectic, without any special 
reference to the analytic or synthetic character of the cognitions be- 
longing to it. 
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and more laborious reflection than the most ^ diffuse 
work, on metaphs sics, the first appeaiance of which has 
given promise of immortal fame to its author. And 
every thoughtful reader, on attentively considering the 
lequirement of this pioblem, frightened at the outset by 
its difficulty, would legard it as insoluble ; and indeed, were 
it not for the actual existence of such pure synthetic 
cognitions a priori, as altogether impossible. This happened 
in the case of David Hume, although he did not place the 
problem before him in such generality by far as is here 
done, and as must bo done if the answer is to be decisive for 
the whole of metaphysics. For how is it possible, said the 
acute man, that when a conception is given me, I can pass 
out of it, and connect it with another, which is not con- 
tained in tho former, and indeed in such a manner as if it 
necessarily belonged to it 9 Only experience can present 
us with such connections (this he concluded from the 
difficulty which ho mistook for an impossibility), and all 
this imagined necessity, or, what is the same thing, 
knowledge assumed to he a priori, is nothing but a long 
habit of finding something true, and thence of holding the 
subjective necessity for objective. If the reader complains 
of the difficulty and trouble I shall give him m the 
solution of this problem, let him only set about the attempt 
to solve it in an easier way. He will then perhaps feel 
obliged to one who has undertaken for him the labour of 
such deep research, and rather show some surprise at the 
facility with which the solution has been able tc^be given, 
when the nature of the subject is taken into account. It 
has cost years of trouble to solve this problem in its whole 
universality (in the sense in which mathematicians use 
this word, namely, as sufficient for all cases), and to bo 
able finally to present it in analytic form, sT&h as the 
reader will here find. 

411 metaphysicians are therefore solemnly and lawfully 
suspended from their occupations, till they shall have 
adequately answered the question — How are synthetic cog- 
nitions a priori possible 9 for in their answer alone consists 
the credentials tEe.^ must produce, if they have aught to 
bring us in the name^of pure Reason ; in '•default of this, 
they can expect nothing else, than to be rejected, without 
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any further inquiry as to their productions, by sensible 
people who have been so often deceived. 

If, on the other hand, they carry on their business not as 
a science , but as an art of wholesome persuasion, suitable 
to the general common sense of mankind, this calling 
cannot in fairness be denied them. In that case they 
will only use the modest language of a rational belief ; 
they will admit that it is not allowed them even to con- 
jecture, much less to know, anything, respecting that which 
lies beyond the boundaries of all possible expeiience, but 
merely to assume (not indeed for speculative use, for this 
they must i enounce, but for purely practical puf poses) 
what is possible and even indispensable for the direction 
of the understanding and will, in life. In this way alone can 
they possibly carry the reputation of wise and useful men, 
and they wifi, do so the more in proportion as they renounce 
that of metaphysicians. For the object of the latter is to 
be speculative philosophers, and inasmuch as when we are 
concerned with judgments a priori, bare probabilities are 
not to be relied on (for what on its assumption is known 
a priori, is thereby announced as necessary), it cannot be 
allowed them to play with conjectures, hut their assertions 
must be either science, or they are nothing at all. 

It may be said that the whole transcendental philosophy 
which necessarily precedes all metaphysics is itself nothing 
more than the full solution in systematic order and complete- 
ness of the question here propounded, and that therefore as 
yet we have no transcendental phil osophy . For what bears 
its name is properly a part of metaphysics, but the former 
science must first constitute the possibility of the latter, 
and must therefore precede all metaphysics. Considering, 
then, complete and in itself entirely new science, 

and one respecting which mo aid is to be derived from 
other sciences, is necessary before a single question can be 
adequately answered, it is not to be wondered at if^he 
solution of the same is attended with trouble and difficulty, 
anl ovefi peihaps with some degree of obscurity. 

As we now pioceed to this solution according to analytic 
method, in which we presuppose that such cognitions 
from pure Beascftt are real, we can only call to our aid two 
sciences of theoretic knowledge (with which alone wo are 
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hero concerned), namely, j pure mathematics and j pure 
natural science , for only these can present to us objects in 
intuition, and tlieiefore (if a cognition a priori should 
occur in them) show their truth or agreement with the ob- 
ject in concreto , i.e., their reality ; from which to the ground 
of their possibility we can proceed on the analytic road. 
This facilitates the matter very much, as the universal 
considerations are not merely applied to facts but even 
start from them, rather than as in synthetic procedure, 
being obliged to be derived, wholly in abstractor from 
conceptions. 

But" from these real and at the same time well-grounded 
pure cognitions a pnori, to rise to a possible one such as 
wo are seeking, namely, to metaphysics as a science, we 
must needs embrace under our main question that which 
occasions it, to wit, the naturally given, though as regards 
its truth not unsuspicious, knowledge a prion lying at its 
foundation, and the working out of which, without any 
critical examination of its possibility, is now usually called 
metaphysics — in a word, the natural tendency to such 
a science ; and thus the transcendental main question, 
divided into four other questions, will be answered step 
by step ■ 

1. Bow k pure mathematics possible f 
2* How is pure natural science possible ? 

3. How is metaphysics in*general possible f 
4* How is metaphysics as a science possible f 
It will be seen, that although the solution of these 
problems is chiefly meant to illustrate the essential 
contents of the Critique, it has nevertheless something 
special, which is of itself worthy of attention, namely, to 
seek the sources of given sciences in the Reason, in order 
to investigate and measure this, their faculty 3? knowing 
something a priori, by means of the act itself. In this way 
thft particular science itself must gain, if not in respect of 
its content, at least as regards its light employment, and 
while it throws light on the higher question of nts com- 
mon origin, at the same time give occasion to better eluci- 
dating its own nature. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTAL MAIN QUESTION— FIRST 
PART. , 

How IS PURE Mai HEMATICS POSSIBLE? 

§ 6 . 

Uere is a great and established branch of knowledge, 
already of remarkable compass, and promising unbounded 
extension in the future, carrying with it a thorough 
apodictic certainty, i.e., absolute necessity, and thustesting 
on no empirical grounds, but being a pure product of the 
Reason, besides thoroughly synth etic. “ How is it possible 
for the human Reason to bring about such a branch of 
knowledge entirely a prion f ” Does not this capacity, as 
it does not and cannot stand on experience, presuppose 
some ground of knowledge a priori, lying deep-hidden, but 
which might reveal itself through these its effects, if their 
first beginnings were only diligently searched for? 


§ 7 . 

But we find that all mathematical knowledge has this 
speciality, that it must present its conception previously 
in intuition, and indeed a prion, that is, in an intuition 
that is not empirical but pure, without which means it 
cannot make a single step; its judgments therefore are 
always intuitive, whereas philosophy must be satisfied 
with discursive judgments out of mere conceptions ; for 
though it can explain its apodictic doctrines by intuition, 
these can never be derived from such a source. This 
observation respecting the nature of mathematics, itself 
furnishes us with a guide as to the first and foremost 
condition of its possibility, namely, that some pure intui- 
tion must be at its foundation, wherein it can present all 
its conceptions in concreto and a priori at the same time, 
or as it is termed, construct them. If we can find out this 
pure intuition together with its possibility, it will be 
readily explicable how synthetic propositions a priori are 
possible in pure mathematics, and therefore, also, how 
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, Xu^. ocience is itself possible. For just as empirical 
1 intuition enables us, without difficulty, to extend syn- 
thetically in experience the conception we form of an 
object of intuition, by new predicates, themselves afforded 
us by intuition, so will the pure intuition, only with this 
difference : that in the last case the synthetic judgment 
a priori is certain and apodictic, while in the first case it 
is no more than a posteriori and empirically certain, be- 
cause the latter only contains what is met with in chance 
empirical intuition, but the former what is necessarily met 
with in the pure intuition, inasmuch as boing intuition a 
J priori, it is indissolubly bound up with the conception befoie 
all experience or perception of individual things. 

§ 8 . 

But the difficulty seems rather to increase than to 
diminish by this step. For the question is now : How is 
it possible to intuite anything a priori f Intuition is a 
presentation, as it would immediately depend on the 
presence of the object. It seems therefore impossible to 
intuite originally a priori , because the intuition must then 
take place without either a previous or present object to 
which it could refer, and hence could not be intuition. 
Conceptions are indeed of a nature that some of them, 
namely, those containing^ only the thought of an object 
in general, may be very well formed a priori , without 
our being in immediate relation to the object (e.g^, the con- 
ceptions of quantity, of cause, &e.), but even these require 
a certain use in concrete, i.e., an application to some intuition, 
if they are to acquire sense and meaning, whereby an 
object of them is to be given us. But how can intuition 
of an object precede the object itself? ^ 

§ 9 . 

Were our intuition of such a nature as to present things 
as they are in themselves, no intuition a priori would take 
place at all, but it would always be empirical. For what 
is contained in the object in itself, I can only know 
when it is given and present to me. Ic is surely then 
inconceivable how the intuition of a present thing should 
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enable me to know it as it is in itself, seeing that its 
properties cannot pass over into my presentative faculty* 
But granting the possibility of this, the said intuition 
would not take place a priori, that is, before the object 
was presented to me, for without it no ground of connec- 
tion between my presentation and the object could be 
imagined; in which ease it must rest on inspiration 
( Eingebung ). Hence there is only one way possible, by ( 
which my intuition can precede the reality of the object * 
and take place as knowledge a priori , and that is, if it \ 
contain nothing else but that form of sensibility which 
precedes in my subject all real impressions, by which I 
am affected by objects. For, that objects of sense can 
only be intuited in accordance with this form of sensi- 
bility, is a fact I can know a priori. From this it follows, 
that propositions merely concerning the form of sensible 
intuition, will be valid and possible for all objects of sense ; 
and conversely, that intuitions possible a priori , can never 
concern other things than objects of our sense. 

§ 10 . 

Hence, it is only by means of the form of sensuous 
intuition that we can intuite things a priori , but in this 
way we intuite the objects only as they appear to our 
senses, not as they may be in themselves ; an assumption 
absolutely necessary if synthetic propositions a priori are 
to be admitted as possible, or in the event of their being 
actually met with, if their possibility is to be conceived 
and defined beforehand. 

Now, such intuitions are space and time, and these lie 
at the basis of all the cognitions and judgments ot pure 
mathematics, exhibiting themselves at once as apodietic j 
and necessary. For mathematics must present all its « 
conceptions primarily in intuition, and pure mathematic 
in pure intuition, i.e., it must construct them. For without 
this it is ^impossible to make a single step, so long, that 
is to say, as a pure intuition is wanting, in which alone 
the matter of synthetic judgments a priori ‘ can be given ; 
because it cannot proceed analytically, that is, by the dissec- 
tion of conceptions, but is obliged to proceed synthetically, 
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The pure intuition of space constitutes the basis ^ of 
geometry — even arithmetic brings about its numerical 
conceptions by the successive addition of units in time ; 
but above all, pure mechanics can evolve its conception of 
motion solely with "the aid of the presentation of time. 
Both presentations, however, are mere intuitions ; for when 
all that is empirical, namely, that belongs to feeling, is left 
out of the empirical intuitions of bodies and their changes 
(motion), space and time still remain over, and are 
therefore pure intuitions, lying a priori at the foundation 
of the former. For this reason, they can never bo left 
out, hut being puie intuitions a priori , prove that they 
arc the hare forms of our sensibility, which must precede 
all empirical intuition, i.e., the perception of real objects, 
and in accordance with which objects can be known a priori, 
though only as they appear to us. 

§ 11 . 

The problem of the present section is therefore solved. 
Pure mathematics is only possible as synthetic knowledge 
a priori , in so far as it refers simply to objects of sense, 
whose empirical intuition has for its foundation a pure 
intuition a priori (that of time and space), which intuition 
is able to serve as a foundation, because it is nothing more 
than the pure form of sensibility itself, that piecedes the 
real appearance of objects, in that it makes them in the 
first place possible. Ycl this faculty of intuiting a priori 
does not concern the matter of the phenomenon, i.e., that 
which is feeling (JEmpfindmg) in the latter, for this 
constitutes the empiiieal element therein; but only its 
form, space and time. Should anybody cast the least doubt 
on the fact that neither of them are conditions of things in 
themselves, but only dependent on their i elation to sensi- 
bility, I should be glad to be informed how ho deems it 
possible to know a priori , and therefore before all ac- 
quaintance with the things, that is, before they are given 
us, how their intuition must be constructed, as is here the 
case with space and time. Yet this is quile conceivable, 
as soon as they both count for nothing more than formal 
determinations of our sensibility, and tire objects merely as 
phenomena, for in that case the form of the phenomenon, 
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that is, the pure intuition, can be conceived as coming 
from ourselves, in other words, as a priori . 

§ 12 . 

To contribute something to the explanation and con- 
firmation of the above, we have only to consider the 
ordinary and necessary procedure of geometricians. All 
the proofs of complete likeness between two given figures, 
turn at last upon the fact of their covering each other ; in 
other words, of the possibility of substituting one, in every 
point, for the other, which is obviously nothing else but 
a synthetic proposition resting on immediate intuition. 
Now this intuition must be given pure and a priori , for 
otherwise the proposition in question could not count as 
apodictically certain, but would possess only empirical 
certainty. We could only say in that case, it has been 
always so observed, or it is valid so far as our perception 
has hitherto extended. That complete space, itself no 
boundary of a further space, has three dimensions, and 
that no space can have more than this number, is founded 
on the proposition that not more than three lines can 
bisect each other at right angles in a single point. But 
this proposition cannot be presented from conceptions, 
but rests immediately on intuition, and indeed on pure a 
priori intuition, because it is apodictically certain that 
we can require a line to be -drawn out to infinity (m 
indefinitum), or that a series of changes (e.g., spaces passed 
through by motion) shall bo continued to infinity, and this 
presupposes a presentation of space and time, merely de- 
pendent on intuition, namely, so far as in itself, it is 
bounded by nothing, for from conceptions it could never 
be concluded. Pure intuitions a priori , then, really lie at 
the foundation of mathematics, and these make its 
synthetic and apodictically valid propositions possible, and 
hence our transcendental deduction of conceptions in space 
and time explains at the same time the possibility of pure 
mathematics, which without such a deduction, and without 
our assuming that “ all which can be given to oursenses (the 
outer in space, the inner in time) is only intuited by us, as 
it appoars to uS, and not as it is in itself, 55 might indeed 
be conceded, but could in nowise be understood. 
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§ 13 . 

Those who are unable to free themselves from the 
notion, that space and time are real qualities (Beechaf- 
fenhnten) appertaining to the things in themselves, may 
exercise their wits on the following paradoxes, and when 
they have in vain attempted their solution, may suppose, 
being freed from their prejudices at least for a few 
moments, that perhaps the degradation of space and time 
to the position of mere forms of our sensible intuition, 
may have some foundation. 

When two things are exactly alike [equal] in all points 
that can be cognised in each by itself (i.e., in all respect- 
ing quantity or quality), it must follow, that one can in 
all cases and relations be put in the place of the other, 
without this substitution occasioning the least cognisable 
difference. This indeed applies to plane figures in geo- 
metry ; blit there are many spherical figures, which in spite 
of this complete internal agreement exhibit in their exter- 
nal relations an agreement falling short of admitting one 
to he put in the place of the other. 

For instance, two spherical triangles on opposite 
hemispheres, having an are of the equator as a common 
base, aie perfectly equal both in respect of their sides 
and their angles, so that in neither of them, if separately 
and at the same time completely described, would any- 
thing be found which was not equally present in the 
other ; and yet notwithstanding this, one eannoirbe put in 
the place of the other, i.e., on the opposite hemisphere, 
and herein consists the internal difference of both triangles, 
that no understanding can indicate as intomal, but which 
reveals itself only by means of the external relation in 
space, I will now adduce some more ordinary cases 
taken from common life. 

What can more resemble my hand or my car, and be in 
all points more like, than its image in the looking-glass ? 
And yot I cannot put such a hand as I see in the glass in 
the place of its original; for when the lattu* is a right 
hand, the one^in the glass is a left hand, apd tlie image of 
the right ear is a left one, which can never take the place 
of the former. Now, here there are no internal differences 
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i could be imagined by any understanding. And yet 
differences are internal, so far as tbe senses teach, us, 
the loft hand cannot, despite all equality and similarity, 
enclosed within the same bounds as tho right (they 
3 not congruent); the glove of one hand cannot be 
ied for the other. What then is the solution ? These 
bjects are not presentations of things as they are in 
hemsolves, and as the pure understanding would cognise 
chem, but iliey aro sensuous intuitions, i.e., phenomena, 
tho possibility of which rests on the relations of ceiiain 
unknown ihm/s in themselves to something else, namely, 
to our sensibility. Now, space is the form of the outward 
intuition of these, and the inward determination of every 
space is only possible through the determination of out- 
ward relations to the whole space, of which each [separate] 
spaco is a part (i.e., by its relation to the outward sense) ; 
in other words, the part is only possible through the 
whole, which though it could never be tho case with 
things in themselves, namely, with objects of the mere 
understanding, can very well be so with mere phenomena, 
lienee we can render the difference of similar and equal, 
though incongruent things (e.g., spirals winding opposite 
ways J ) intelligible by no single conception, but only by 
the relation of the right and left hands, which refers 
immediately to intuition. 

^ Remake I. 

Pure mathematics, and especially pure geometry, can 
only possess objective reality under the condition that 
they merely refer to objects of sense, in view of which, 
however, tile axiom holds good that our sensuous presenta- 
tion is in nowise a presentation of things in themselves, 
but only of the manner wherein tl ley appear to us. House 
it follows that the propositions of geometry are not the 
mere determinations of a creation of our poetic fancy, 
which therefore cannot be referred with confidence to real 
objects, but that they are necessarily valid of spaco, and 

1 Among the curiosities of literature may be counted Richardson’s 
translation of the above passage, as 44 snails wound round contrary to 
all bonse/’—Tr. 

D 
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consequently of every tiling that may be found in spa 
because space is nothing more than the form of all 
ternal phenomena, under which alone objects of sense t 
be given us. Sensibility, tlio form of which lies at t 
foundation of geometry, is that whereon the possibility 
external phenomena rests ; so those can never contain an 
thing but what geometry prescribes for them. It woul 
be quite different if the senses had to present the object, 
as they are in themselves. For in that ease it would by 
no means follow from the presentation of space (which the 
geometrician posits with all its properties as an a prion 
basis), that all this, together with what is deduced there- 
from, is exactly so constituted in Nature. The space of 
the geometrician would he regarded as a mere 6’ cl ion. and 
no objective validity ascribed to it, because we do not see 
why things must necessarily conform to the image tliah 
wo make of them spontaneously and beforehand. Out 
when this image, or rather this formal intuition, is the 
essential property of our sensibility by means of which 
alone objects are presented to us ; and yet tliis sensibility 
presents not things in themselves, but only their appenr- 
ances, it is quite easy to conceive, and at the same time 
incontrovertibly proved, that all the external objects of our 
sense-world must necessarily conform with tl to must 
complete accuracy to propositions of geometry. For 
sensibility, by its form of external intuition ( space) with 
which the geometrician is occupied, makes tjy objects 
themselves (though as mere appearances) primarily 
possible. It will always remain a remarkable pheno- 
menon in the history of philosophy that there lias been a 
timowhen even mathematicians who were also philosophers 
began to doubt, not indeed of the correctness of their 
propositions in so far as they concerned space, but of the 
objective validity and application of this conception, 
with all its geometrical determinations, to Nature. T3iey 
were concerned lest a line in Nature might consist of 
physical points, and the true space in the'objeei, accord- 
ingly of simple parts, whereas the space the geomel richm 
has in his mind can never consist of su<li. They did riot 
recognise that this spacr in thought makes tin* physical 
space, i.e., the extension of matter, itself possible; that 
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is no quality of tilings in themselves, but only 
of our sensible faculty of presentation ; that all 
m space are mere phenomena, i.e., are not things 
•selves, but presentations of our sensuous intuition ; 

. nee that space, as the geometrician thinks it, is 
/the form of sensuous intuition wo find a priori hi 
ves, containing the ground of possibility of all ex- 
«, phenomena (as regards their form) ; anti that these 

I necessarily and in the most exact manner agree with 
propositions of the geometrician, which he draws from 
etiiious conception, but from the subjective foundation 

II external phenomena, namely, the sensibility itself, 
such and no other manner can the geometrician be 
ured as to the indubilable objective reality of bis pro- 
fit ions against all the cavils of an arid metaph> sics, 

» wover strange it may seem to him, owing to his not 
smug reverted to t lie sources of his conceptions. 

Remark II. 

All that is given us as object, must be given us in 
intuition. But all our intuition takes place by means of 
tbe senses alone ; the understanding intuites nothing, but 
only reflects. Inasmuch then as the senses, according to 
what is abovo observed, never enable us to cognise, not 
even in* one single point, the things in themselves, but 
only their phenomena, while these are mere presentations 
of sensibility, u all bodies, together with the space in 
which they are found, must be held to be nothing but 
mere presentations, existing nowhere but in our thoughts. 1 ’ 
Now is this not the plainest idealism? 

Idealism consists in the assertion that there exist none 
but thinking entities; the other things we think we 
perceive in intuition, being only presentations of the 
thinking entity, to which no object outside the latter can 
be found to correspond. I say, on the contrary, things 
are given fis objects discoverable by our senses, external to 
us, but of what they may be in themselves we know 
nothing ; we knoy only their phenomena, i.e., the pre- 
sentations they produce in us as they affect our senses. I 
therefore certainly admit that there are bodies outside 
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us, that is, tilings, which although thoy are 1 
unknown to us, as to what they may be in thornse ^ 
eogniso through presentations, obtained by means . \ 

influence on our sensibility. To those we gi 
designation of body, a word signifying merely tl / 
nonunion of that to us unknown, but not the les 
object. Can this be termed idealism? It is indeed 
the contrary thereof. » 

That without calling in question the existence o 
ternal things, it may be said of a number of tlu ir p 
cat«s that they do not belong to the things in thorns 
but only to their phenomena, and have no sclf-< xish 
outside our presentation, is what had been goner 
accepted and admitted long before Locke’s time, but m 
than ever since then. To those Lt long heal, colour, ta<* 

<fee. No one can adduce the least ground for saving ih 
it is inadmissible on my part, when for important riasoi 
I count in addition the remaining qualities of bodic 
called primaries , such as extension, place, and nun 
especially space, together with what is dependent thereon 
(impenetrability or materiality, figure, &c.) amongst the 
number of these phenomena. And just as little as the 
man who will not admit colours to be property s of the 
object in itself, but ouly to pertain as modifications to the 
sense of sight, is on tjiat account called an idetlisi, so 
little can my conception be termed idealistic because l 
find in addition that all properties which male vp the intuition 
of a body belong merely to its appearance. Tor the existence 
of a “thing, which appears, is not thereby abolished as 
with real idealism, but it is only shown that we cannot 
cognise it, as it is in itself, through the senses. 

1 should like to know how my assertions must ho 
fashioned, if they are not to contain an idealism. 1 should 
doubtless have to say, that the presentation of space is not 
alone completely in accordance with the relation of our 
sensibility to objects, for that I have already said, but that 
it is exactly similar to the object itself; an assertion to 
which no sense can be attached, just as little as that the 
feeling of red has a similarity with the cinnabar producing 
this feeling in me. 
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Eemark III. 

Hence we may readily set aside an easily foreseen but 
pointless objection : namely, that through the ideality of 
space and time, the whole sense-world would be changed to 
sheer illusion. All philosophical insight into the nature 
Df sensuous cognition was ruined from the first by making 
sensibility to consist simply in a confused mode of pre- 
sentation, by which we cognise the things as they are, 
without haying the capacity to bring everything in this, 
our cognition, to clear consciousness. On the otherTiand, 
it has been proved by ns that sensibility docs not consist 
in this logical distinction of clearness and obscurity, but 
in the genetic distinction of the origin of knowledge itself, 
since sensuous cognition docs not present tho things as 
they are, but only the manner in which they affect our 
senses ; and that therefore through them mere phenomena, 
and not the things themselves, are given to the under- 
standing for reflection. After this necessary correction, a 
consideration presents itself, arising from an inexcusable and 
almost purposeless misapplication, as though my doctrine 
changed all the objects of sense into mere illusion. 

When an appearance is given us we are quite free as to 
what we thence infer with regard to the matter. The 
former, namely, the appearance, r^sts on the senses, but the 
judgment on the understanding ; and the only question is, 
whether or not there is truth in the determination of tho 
object. But the distinction between truth and dream is 
not decided by the construction of tho presentations, 
which are referred to objects, for they are alike in both, 
bnt by the connection of the same according to the rules 
determining the coherence of presentations in the con- 
ception of an object, and by whether they can stand 
together in an experience or not. Hence the fault dees 
not lie with the phenomena, if our cognition takes the 
illusion for truth, i.e., if an intuition, whereby an object is 
given, is held to be the conception of the object or its 
existence, which the understanding alone can cogitate. 
The senses present to us the course of the planets as first 
forwards and then backwards, and in this there^ns either 
falsehood nor truth, because so long as it is considered aa 
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an appearance only, no judgment is yet formed as to the 
objective character of their motion. But inasmuch as 
when the understanding does not take great care lest this 
subjective mode of presentation be hold for objective, a false 
judgment may easily arise ; it is said, they seeu to go back; 
the illusion, however, is not to be laid to the account of 
the senses, but of the understanding, whose province alone 
it is to form an objective judgment on the phenomenon. 

In this manner, even if we did not reflect on the origin 
of ouii- presentations, and let our intuitions of sense contain 
what they may, if it be but connected according to tho 
coherence of all knowledge in an experience, [wo shall iind 
that] deceptive illusion or truth will arise according as 
we are negligent or careful; for it concerns solely tlie use 
of sensuous presentations in tlie understanding, and not 
their origin. In tho same way, if I hold all presentations 
of sense together with their form, namely, space and time, 
to be nothing but phenomena, and the latter to be a mere 
form of sensibility not present in the objects external to it, 
and I make use of these presentations only in rofereuoe to 
a possible experience, there is not therein the leabt temp- 
tation to error, neither is there an illusion implied in my 
regarding them as mere appearances ; for in spite of this 
they can rightly cohere according to the rules of truth in 
an experience. In such wise all tho propositions of 
geometry respecting space are valid just as much of all the 
objects of sense, and therefore in respect of all possible ex- 
perience, whether I regard space as a mere form of sensi- 
bility or as something inhering in tho things themselves. 
But in the first case alone can I conceive how it is possible 
to know a priori the above propositions concerning objects 
of external intuition. Otherwise everything remains in re- 
spect to all merely possible experience just as though i had 
never undertaken this departure from the popular judgment. 

But, let me only venture with my conceptions of space 
and time beyond all possible experience, which is unavoid- 
able if I give them out as qualities appertaining to the 
things in themselves (for what should prevent mo from 
assuming them as valid of those same things, even though 
any senses were differently constructed, and whether they 
were suited to them or not?) then a serious error may 
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arise, resting on an illusion giving out as universally valid 
what is a mere condition of tlie intuition of tilings pertain- 
ing to my subject (certain for all the objects of sense, and 
thereby ibr all possible experience), because I refer them 
to things in themselves and fail to limit them to the 
conditions of experience. 

Ho far, then, from my doctrine of the ideality of space 
and time reducing the whole sense- world to more illusion, 
it is i*ather the only means of ensuring the application of 
some of the most important cognitions, namely, those 
propounded a priori by mathematics, to real ohjectspand of 
guarding them from being held as illusion. For without 
this observation it would be quite impossible to ascertain 
whether the intuitions of space and time we borrow from 
no experience, but which nevertheless lie a priori in our 
faculty of presentation, were not mere self-made cobwebs 
of the brain, to which no object, or at least no adequate 
object, corresponded, and geometry itself therefore a mere 
illusion ; instead of which, its incontestable validity in re- 
spect of all objects of the sense-world, owing to these being 
simply phenomena, has been able to be demonstrated by us. 

Secondly, so far from my principles, because they reduce 
tho presentations of the senses to phenomena, turning the 
truth of experience into illusion, they are rather the only 
means of guarding against the transcendental illusion, 
whereby metaphysics has always been deceived and misled 
into childish endeavours to grasp at soap-bubbles, by 
taking phenomena, which are mere presentations, for things 
in themselves; whence have resulted the remarkable 
assumptions of the antinomy of the Eeason, of which 1 
shall make mention farther on, and which are abolished 
by the single observation that appearance, as long as it 
is used simply in experience, produces truth, but as soon 
as it passes beyond the bounds of the latter and becqjnes 
transcendent, nothing but pure illusion. 

Inasmuch, then, as I leave their reality to the things we 
intuite to ourselves through tho senses, and only limit our 
sensuous intuition of those things in that they in no 
particular, not £ven in tho pure intuitions of space and 
time, represent more than the appearance of the above 
things, and never their constitution as they are in them- 
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selves; this is no thorough-going illusion of my own 
invention [applied to] Nature, My protestation against all 
supposition of an idealism is so decisive and clear, that it 
might seem superfluous were it not for incompetent 
judges, who like to have an old name for every departure 
Atom their distorted although common opinion, and who 
never judge of the spiiit of philosophical terminology, but 
cling simply to the letter, being ready to put their own 
delusion in the place of well-defined perceptions, and so 
to distort and deform them. For the fact of my having 
myself- given my theory the name of transcendental 
idealism, can justify no one in confounding it with the 
idealism of Descartes (though this was only a problem, on 
account of whose insolubility every one was lice, in the 
opinion of Descartes, to deny the existence of the bodily 
world, because it could never be satisfactorily solved), or 
with the mystical and visionary idealism of Berkeley, 
against which and other similar cobwebs of the brain our 
Critique rather contains the best specific. For whai is by 
me termed idealism, does not touch the existence of things 
(the doubt of the same being what properly constitutes 
idealism in the opposite sense), for to doubt them has 
never entered my head, hut simply concerns the sensuous 
presentation of things, to which space and time chiefly 
belong; and of these and of all phenomena I have only 
shown that they are neither things (but only modes of 
presentation), nor determinations belonging to tilings in 
i themselves. But the word transcendental, which with mo 
' never implies a reference to our knowledge of things, I nit 
only to our faculty of knowledge ( Erkeunfnmw rmogt n ) should 
f guard against this misconception, Kaiher, however, than 
> occasion its further continuance, I prefer to vuifyliaw the 
expression, and let it he known as critical (idealism). If 
it be indeed an objectionable idealism, to change Into men 
presentations real things (not phenomena), wli it name shall 
be applied to that which conversely turns mere pres* nfa rfr ms 
into things ? I think wo may term it the dreaming |leaiis»n, 
in contradistinction to the foregoing, that may be h ran <1 
the visionary, but both of winch ought to have bun ob- 
viated by my elsewhere so-called transcendental, but better, 
critical , idealism. 
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THE SECOND PART OF TIIE MAIN TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL PROBLEM. 

How is pure Naiural Science possible? 

§ 14 . 

Nature is tlie existence of things, in so far as it is \ 
determined according to universal laws. If Nature \ 
signified the existence of things in, themselves , we could 
never know it either a priori or a posteriori. Not a* priori , 
for how shall we know what applies to tilings in them- 
selves ? since this can never he done by the dissection of 
our conceptions (analytic propositions). For what I want \ 
to know, is not what is contained in nay conception of a 
thing* (for that concerns its logical nature), but what in 
the reality of the thing is superadded to this conception, \ 
by which the thing itself is determined outside my coneep- j 
tion. My understanding and the conditions under which 
alone it can connect the determination of things in their 
existence, prescribes no rules for the things in themselves ; 
these do not conform themselves to my understanding, but 
my understanding conforms itself to them. They must 
therefore be previously given me, in order for these deter- 
minations to bo discovered in them ; and in this case they 
would not be known a priori . t 

P>ut a posteriori such a knowledge of the nature of things 
in themselves would be equally impossible. For if ex- 
perienced to teach me laws to which the existence of 
things is subordinated, these must, in so far as they concern 
things in themselves, of necessity also apply to themoutside 
my experience. Now experience teaches me, indeed, what 
exists and how it exists, hut never that it exists necessarily 
iu such a manner and no other. It can never, therefore, 
teach tho nature of things in themselves. '* 

§ 15 . 

We are nevertheless really in possession of a pure 
natural science, which a priori and with all the necessity 
requisite to ap?>dietie propositions, puts forward laws to 
which Nature is subordinated. I only require here to 
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call to witness that propaedeutic, which, under the title 
of universal natural science, precedes all physical scienco 
based on empirical principles. Therein we find mathe- 
matics applied to phenomena, also those discursive prin- 
ciples (from conceptions) constituting the philosophical 
part of pure natiual knowledge. But the latter also 
contains touch that is not pure, and independent of tho 
sources of experience, as the conception of motion, of 
impeneti ability (on which the empirical conception^ of 
matter lests), of inertia and others, which prevent its being 
called 'w perfectly pure natural science. Besides, it is only 
concerned with the objects of the external sense, and thus 
furnishes no example of apure natural science in its strictest 
meaning ; for this would have to biing Nature generally 
under universal laws, irrespective of whether it concerned 
the object of the outer or of tho inner sense of physical 
science, or of psychology. But among the principles of 
the above universal physical science are to be found some 
that really possess the universality we require, as the pro- 
position that substance continues and is permanent, and that 
all which happens is at all times previously determined by 
a cause , aeemding to fixed laws. These are really uni- 
versal natural laws, existing completely a priori. There is 
then in fact a pure natural science, and now the question 
arises — how is it possible f # 

§ 16 . 

1 The word Nature further assumes anoiher-meaning, 
which defines the object, whereas in the above meaning 
the mere regularity of tho existence of the determinations 

j of things generally, is denoted. Nature considered 
material iter is the sum-total of all the objeets of wperlaiee. 
"With this we are alone concerned at present, for things 
which could never be objects of an experience were tiny 
to be known according to their nature, would necessitate 
us to form conceptions, to which meaning could inner 
be given in concrete (in any example from a possiMe expe- 
rience), and of the nature of which we should bo obliged 
to make conceptions alone, whose reality, ;j,liat is, whether 
they really referred to objects or were mere figments of 
thought, could never be decided. With that which can- 
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not be an object of experience, tbe knowledge of which, 
would be hypei physical, or anything like it, we have boro 
nothing at all to do, but only with the natural knowledge 
whose reality can bo confirmed by experience, notwithstand- 
ing its being a priori possible, and preceding all experience, 

§17. 

The formal in Nature, in this narrower signification, is \ 
then the regularity of all the objects of experience, and in ' 
so far as they are known (t priori, their necessary regularity. . 
But it has been just demonstrated that the laws of 
Mature can nevor be known a priori iu objects, in serfar as 
they are considered not as the objects of a possible expe- 
rience but as things iu themselves. Wo are not here con- 
cerned with things in themselves (the qualities of which 
we put on one side), but merely with things is the objects 
of a possible experience, and the sum-total of which is 
properly what we call Nature. And I now ask, whether, 
if the question be as to tbe possibility of a cognition of 
Nature a priori, it would be better io formulate the problem, 
as follows : Ilowis it possible to cognise <% priori the necessary 
regularity of things as objects of experience ? or, How is the 
necessary regularity of experience itself in respect of all 
its objects, generally [possible to be cognised a priori ] ? 

Seen in its true light, tho solution of the problem, 
whether presented in the one. or in the other form, in 
respect of the pure cognition of Nature (which constitutes 
the real point of the question) is in the end altogether the 
same. For the subjective laws under which alone an 
experiential cognition of things is possible, are valid also 
of thoso things as objects of a possible experience (though 
not indeed as things in themselves ; hut the latter we are 
not here-considering). It is quite the same, then, whether 
I say : Without the law — that on an event being perceived, 

* it must invariably be referred to something preceding it, 
upon which it follows according to a universal rule — a 
judgment of perception can never avail as experience ; or 
‘whether I express myself thus : Everything that expe- 
rience teaches us, happens, must have a cause. 

It is, however, advisable to choose the first formula. 
For as we can have a knowledge a priori and before all 
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given objects, of those conditions under which alono 
an experience in respect of them is possible, but never of 
what laws, they, without reference to a possible experience, 
are subordinated to, in themselves ; we shall not be able 
to study the nature of things a priori , otherwise than by 
investigating the conditions and universal (although 
subjective) laws, under which such a knowledge is alone 
possible (in respect of mere form), as experience, and in 
accordance therewith determine the possibility of tilings 
as objects of experience. Were I to choose the second mode 
of expression and seek the conditions a priori under which 
Nature is possible as an object of experience, I should 
easily be led into misunderstanding, and fancy I had to 
explain Nature as a thing in itself, and I should then be 
fruitlessly involved in endless endeavours to seek laws 
for things of which nothing is given me. 

We shall here, therefore, be simply concerned with 
experience, and the universal and a priori given con- 
ditions of its possibility, and thence determine Nature as 
the complete object of all possible experience. I think it 
will bo understood, that I do not refer to the rules for the 
observation of a nature already given, which presuppose 
experience, or how through experience we can arrive at 
the laws of Nature, for these would not then be laws a 
priori , and would give no pure science of Nature ; but how 
] the conditions a priori of the possibility of experience are at 
the same time the sources from which all the universal 
■ laws of Nature must he derived. 

§ 18 . 

We must first of all observe then, that, although all 
the judgments of experience are empirical, ie., have their 
ground in the immediate perception of sense, yet on the 
other hand all empirical judgments are not judgments of 
experience, but that beyond the empirical, and beyond 
the given sensuous intuition generally, special conceptions 
must be superaddod, having their origin entirely a priori 
in the pure understanding, under which every perception 
is primarily subsumed, and by means o£ which only it 
can be transformed into experience. 
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Empirical judgments , in so far as they have objective validity , i 
are judgments of experience; but those which are merely 1 
subjectively valid I call judgments of perception. The last | 
i equire no pure conception of the understanding ; bul only 
the logical connection of perception in a thinking subject. 
Blit the first demand, above the presentations of sensuous 
intuition, special conceptions originally generated in the 
understanding , which make the judgment of experience 
objectively valid. 

All onr judgments are at first mere judgm< nts of per- 
ceplion; they aie valid simply for us, namely, i a t our 
subject. It is only subsequently that we give them a 
new reference, namely, to an object, and insibt that they 
shall be valid for us always, as well as for evi ry ono else. 
For when a judgment coincides with an object, all 
judgments must both coincide with the same object and 
with one another, and thus the objective validity of the 
judgment of experience implies nothing more than the 
necessary universal validity of the same. But, on the 
other hand, when we see reason to hold a judgment of 
necessity universally valid (which never hinges on the 
perception itself, but on the pure conception of the under- 
standing under which the peiceptionis subsumed,), we are 
obliged to regard it as objective, i.e., as expressing not 
merely the reference of the perception to a subject but a 
quality of the object; for theie would be no leason why 
the judgments of other peisons must necessarily coincide 
with mine, if it were not that the unity of the object to 
which they all refer, and with which they coincide, necessi- 
tates them all agreeing with one another. 


§ 19 . 

Objective validity and necessary universality (for every 
one) are therefore exchangeable notions, and although we 
do not know the object in itself, yet when wo regard 
a judgment as at once universal and necessary, objective * 
validity is therewith understood. We cognise in this 
judgment the object (though it remain unknown what it 
is in itself) by the universal and necessary connection of 
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given perceptions, and as this is the ease with all objects 
of scribe, judgments of experience owe their objective 
validity not to the immediate cognition of the object (for 
this is impossible ;, but merely to the condition of univer- 
sality in tho empirical judgment, which, as has been said, 
never rests on empirical, or on any sensuous conditions, 
but on a pure conception of the understanding. The 
object in itself always remains unknown ; but when 
through the conception of the understanding, the connec- 
tion of the presentations given to our sensibility by Lbo 
lattenhs deter mined as universally valid, the object is deter- 
mined by tiiis relation, and the judgment is objective. 

Wc w ill explain this ; that the room is warm, 1 the 
sugar sweet, the wormwood bitter, are merely subjoclivoly 
v did judgments. 1 do not expect that I shall always, or 
that every other \ eison, will find them as 1 do now. They 
only express a reference of two sensations to tho same 
subject, namely, myself, and that only in my present state 
of perception, and are not therefore valid ol objects. I 
call these judgments of perception. With judgments of 
experience the case is altogether different. What ex- 
perience teach* sine under certain circumstances, it must 
teach me at all times, and every other person as well; 
its validity is not limiled to the subject or to tho state of 
the latter at a particular time. I pronounce, therefore, all 
such judgments to be objectively valid. ITor instance when 
I say — the air is elastic, this judgment is immediately a* 
judgment of perception, since I only refer the feelings in 
my senses to one another. If I insist it shall lie called a 
judgment of experience, I expect this connection to stand 
under a condition making It universally valid. I insist, 

1 I readily admit ilvtf these insiances do not present judgments of 
perception tluji ever could become judgments of experience, even if a 
conception of the understanding were added to thorn, because they 
refer to mere feeling, vhicli every one recognises to be merely sub- 
jective, and as such never predicable of the object, and time* never 
capable of becoming objective. I only desire at present to«gi.ve an 
instance of a judgment subjectively valid, but containing in itself no 
ground of necessity, and theicby no reference to an obj< ct An 
examine of judgments of perception becoming judgnents of cxpeiknoe 
bj tho addition of a conception of the understanding follows in the 
next minor 
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hat is, that I at all times and every other person, shall 
necessarily so combine the same perceptions, under the same 
fireum stances. 

§ 20. 

We must therefore dissect experience, in order to see 
what is contained in this product of sense and under- 
standing, and how the judgment of experience itself is 
possible. The intuition of which I am conscious, namely, 1 
perception (perccptio), which merely belongs to the senses, 
lies at its foundation. But secondly, judgment (which 
pertains solely to the understanding) also belongs to 
it. This [act of] judgment may be twofold ; firstly, 

I may simply compare the perceptions in a paitieular 
state of my own consciousness ; or secondly, 1 may combine 
them in a consciou&ne&h in general. The first judgment 
is a simple judgment of perception, and has therefore 
only subjective validity, being the mere connection of 
perceptions in my mental state, without refereneo to the 
object. Hence it is not sufficient for experience, as is 
commonly imagined, to compare perceptions and to con- 
nect them in a consciousness by means of the judgment. 
No universality and necessity in the judgment can arise 
here from, by means of which alone it can he objectively 
valid, and experience. 

There is another and quite d different judgment pre- 
supposed, before perception can become experience. The 
given intuition must be subsumed under a conception 
determining ihe form of the judgment generally in 
respect of the intuition, connecting ihe empirical con- 
sciousness of the last in a consciousness in general, 
and thereby obtaining universality for the empirical 
judgment; such a conception is a pure a, priori con- 
ception of the understanding, that does nothing but 
determine for an intuition the general manner in which 
it can servo for judgment. Should the conception be 
that of cause, it determines ihe intuition subsumed under 
it in respect of judgment generally ; for instance, in the * 
case of air, that in respect of expansion, it stands in the 
relation of antecedent to consequent, in a hypothetical 
judgment. The conception of cause is then a pure con- 
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ception of the understanding, entiroly distinct from nil 
possible perception, and only serves to determine that 
presentation contained under it, in respect of judgment 
generally, in short, to make a universally valid judgmen i 
possible. 

Now, before a judgment of perception can become a 
judgment of experience, it is first of all necessary that the 
* perception bo subsumed under these conceptions of the 
' understanding. For instance, air belongs to the con- 
ception of causes, which determines the judgment regard- 
ing it£ extension, as hypothetical . 1 In this way, tho 
extension is represented not merely as belonging to my 
perception of air in iny particular state, or m many of 
my states, or in a particular state of tLe perception of 
others, but as necessarily belonging thereto ; and the judg- 
ement, the air is elastic, becomes univei sally valid, and 
therefore a judgment of experience, preceded by certain 
judgments, which subsume the intuition of air under tho 
conception of cause and effect, and thereby the perceptions, 
not merely with respect to one another in my subject, but 
relatively to the form of judgment generally (here tho 
hypothetical), and thus make the empirical judgment 
universally valid. 

If we dissect all our synthetic judgments, in so far as 
they are valid objectively we shall find that they never 
consist of mere intuitions, connected (as is commonly 
believed) through comparison in a judgment, but that 
they would be impossible were there not bqyonrl the 
conceptions drawn from experience, a pure conception of 
the understanding, under which the former conceptions 
are subsumed, and in this way only, connected in an 
objectively valid judgment. Even tho judgments of pure 

^ As a more readily comprehensible example, the following may be 
taken. When the sun shines on the stone it arrows warm— this 
judgment is a mere judgment of perception and contains no necessity, 
no matter how often I or oth< r& have peieeived it. The perceptions 
only find themselves usually so combined. If I say the sun v ai ms the 
, stone the conception of the understanding, cause, is supcrwfdetl to tho 
3 perception, which with the conception of sunshine necessarily connects 
that of warmth, when the synthetic judgment becomes of necessity 
universally valid, consequently objective, and thus a perception is 
I transformed into experience. 
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itheinatics in their simplest axioms, aro not excepted 
Seot. >U3l tbig condition. The axiom, the straight line is the 
lortest way between two points, presupposes that the 
ne he subsumed under the conception of quantity, which 
assuredly no intuition, but has its seat in the under- 
landing, and serves to determine the intuition (the line) 
p^An the rcfeience of the judgment that may be made re- 
ift’garding it, in respect of its quantity, namely, of plurality 
it (as jurficin pluratim), 1 inasmuch as it is thereby under- 
stood that in a given intuition, many homogeneous pa its 
v are contained. 

e S 21. 

, In order to demonstrate the possibility of experience, 
in so far as it rests on pure a priori conceptions of the 
un del (standing, we must first present what belongs to 
judgment generally, and the various momenta of the 
understanding in the same, in a complete lablc, for the 
pure conceptions of the understanding, which are nothing 
moro than conceptions of intuitions in general, in so far 
as these are determined in themselves by one or other 
of these momenta of judgment, that is, are necessarily 
and universally valid, must run exactly parallel to them 
[viz., these momenta]. In this way, the axioms a priori 
of the possibility of all experience as an objectively valid 
empirical cognition, are precisely determined. For they 
Are nothing hut propositions, subsuming all perception 
~ tin accordance with certain universal conditions of per- 
ception), under the above pure conceptions of the under- 
standing. 

1 I prefer to ('all the judgments by this name, which are known in 
logic as peu ticularia, for this expression implies the notion that they 
are not universal. When I commence at unity in singular judgments 
and pioceed to universality, I must not introduce any reference to 
universality; I think merely of plurality without totality, not of % 
exception. This is necessary if the logical momenta are to be the 
basis ot the pure conceptions of the understanding; in logical use the 
matter may be left as heietolore. 
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Logical Table of the Judgments. 


1. 

According to Quantity. 

Universal. 

Particular. 

Singular. 

3 

According to Relation. 

Categorical 

Hypothetical. 

Disjunctive. 


2 . 

According to Quality 

Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinite. 

4 . 

According to Modality , 

Problematical. 
Assert orical. 
Apodictic. 


ill 

at 

it 

u 

9 


Transcendental Table of the Conceptions of the 
Undebstanding. 


1 . 

Accwding to Quantity. 

Unity fthe measure). 
Plurality (the amount). 
Totality (the whole). 

a 

According to Relation . * 

Substance. 

Cause. 

Community. 


2 . 

According to Quality. 

Bealitv. 

Negation, 

Limitation. 

4 . 

According to Modality. 

Possibility, 

Actuality. 

Necessity. 


Flee Physiological Table of the Univebral Principles of 
Natural Science. 


1 . 

Axioms of Intuition. 

2. a 

Anticipations of Perception. Analogies of Experience, 

4 . 

Postulates of Empirical Thought in general. 
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§ 21a. 

In order to grasp the preceding in a single notion, it is 
necessary to remind the reader that we arc not here speak- 
ing of the origin of experience, but of that which lies within 
it. The first belongs to empirical psychology, and would 
exist without the second, which belongs to the critique of 
cognition, and especially to that of the understanding, and 
can never be sufficiently developed. 

Experience consists of intuitions, belonging to sensi- 
bility, and of judgments which are entirely the work of 
the understanding. But the judgments the understand- 
ing constructs merely out of sensuous iutuitions, are not, 
by far, judgments of experience. For in the one case the 
judgment simply connects the perceptions, as they are 
given in sensuous intuition ; but in the other, the judg- 
ments must say what experience generally contains, and 
not what the mere perception, the validity of which is 
purely subjective, contains. The judgment of experience 
must add something to a judgment, over and above the 
sensuous intuition, and the logical connection of the 
same (after it has been made universal by comparison), 
something that determines the synthetic judgment, as at 
onco necessary and thereby universally valid ; and this can 
be nothing else but that conception which presents the 
.intuition as determined in itself, in respect to one form of 
* udgment rather than another, i.e., a conception of that 
synthetic unity of intuitions, which can only be presented 
ihrough a given logical junction of the judgment. 

§ 22 . 

| The sum of the above is this ; the business of the senses 
1*15 to intuite, that of the understanding to think. But to 
1 think is to unite presentations in a consciousness. This 
Anion is either merely relative to the subject, and is 
bontin’gent and subjective, or is given unconditionally, 
land is n&c&ssary or objective. The union of presentations 
in a consciousness is judgment. Thinking, then, is the 
same as judging, of referring presentations to judgments 
in general. Hence judgments arc either entirely sub- 

e 2 
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jective when presentations are solely referred to a con- 
sciousness in one subject, and are therein united, or they 
are objective when they are united in a consciousness in 
general, that is, are necessarily united therein. The 
logical momenta of all judgments are so many possible 
modes of uniting presentations in a consciousness. But 
if they serve as conceptions, they are conceptions of the 
necessary union of the same in a consciousness, and 
therefore principles of objectively valid judgments. This 
union, in a conseiousness is either analytic by identity, 
or synthetic by the combination and addition of different 
presentations to one another. Experience consists in the 
synthetic connection of phenomena (perceptions) in a 
consciousness, in so far as this is necessary. Hence pure 
conceptions of the understanding are those under which 
all perceptions must be previously subsumed, before they 
can serve as judgments of experience, in which the 
synthetic unity of perceptions is presented as necessary 
and universal . 1 

§ 23. 

Judgments, considered merely as the union of given 
presentations in a consciousness, are rules. These rules, 
in so far as they present the union as necessary, arc rules 
a priori, and in so far as there are none beyond them from 

1 which they can be derived, they are axioms. Since, then, 
in respect of the possibility of all experience, wher/* 
viewed as the mere form of thought, there are no con 
ditions of the judgments of experience beyond those 

1 But how docs this proposition, that judgments of experience rnuM 
contain necessity m the synthesis of perception, agree with the 
pioposition above &o much insisted upon, that expuioucc as knowledge 
a posteriori can simply give contingent judgments? Winn I &«ty 
experience teaches me something, I always mean the perception that 
ligs in it, e.g., that heat invariably follows on the illumination of the 
stone by the sun, and the^ proposition of experience is m> far always con- 
tingent. That this heating necessarily results from the illumination 
by the sun is indeed contained in the judgment of experience (by 
means of the conception of cause);, yet X do not learn this tiom ex- 
perience, but the reverse, experience being in tho fii&fc instance 
generated by this addition of the conception of the unriei standing 
(that of cause) to the perception. As to how the peiception came by 
this addition, the Critique may be consulted in the division respecting 
^ the transcendental faculty of judgment. 
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cems the division of phenomena. For these are mere 
presentations, and the parts exist merely in their pre- 
sentation, and therefore in their division ; in other words, 
in a possible experience in which they are given, and 
they only extend as far as the latter reaches. To assume 
that a phenomenon, for instance, that of body, contains all » 
parts in itself, before all experience, to which nought but 
possible experience can ever atiain, is equal to giving to , 
a mere appearance, which can exist only in experience, a 1 
special existence preceding experience, or to say that ; 

‘‘re presentations are there before they are met with in < 
-*ne faculty of presentation, which contradicts itself ; and 
so, consequently, does every solution of this misunderstood 
problem, whether it be maintained that bodies consist of * 
infinitely many parts, or of a finite number of simple 
parts. 

t 

§ 53. 

In the first class of antinomy (the mathematical), the r 
fallacy of the assumption consisted in that what is self- € 
contradictory (namely, phenomenon and thing in itself) g 
was represented as capable of union in one idea. But as J 
regards the second, or dynamical class of antinomy, the 
fallacy of the assumption consists in that what is capable 6 
of union is represented as contradictory, and consequently, c 
as in the first case, both contradictory assertions ~” Q re 
false; so here, where they are opposed to one another 
merely through misunderstanding, both may he true. 

The mathematical connection necessarily presupposes 
homogeneity in the connected (in the conception of 
quantity), while the dynamical by no means requires 
this. Where the quantity of the extended is concerned, 
all the parts must be homogeneous, both with each other 
and with the whole ; whereas in the connection of cajise 
and. effect, although homogeneity may also be met with, 
it is not necessary. For the conception of causality, by 
means of which a thing is posited by something quite 
distinct therefrom, at least does not require it. If the 
objects of the sense- world were taken for things in 
themselves, and the above-cited laws of Nature fox laws 
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of things in themselves, the contradiction would "be un 
avoidable. In the same way, if the subject of freedom 
wero presented like other objects as more appearance, the 
’ contradiction would be equally unavoidable ; for the same 
thing would be at once affhmed and denied of the same 
kind of object in the same sense. But if natural ne- 
cessity bo referred merely to phenomena, and freedom 
merely to tilings in themselves, no contradiction aiises, 
in assuming or admitting both kinds of causality, however 
difficult or impossible it may be to render the latter kind 
comprehensible. 

In the phenomenon, every effect is an event, or some- 
thing that happens in time ; a determination of the 
causality of its cause (a state of the same), must precede 
it, upon which it follows according to a uniform law. 
But this determination of the cause to causality must 
also be something that takes place, or happens. The 
_ cause must have begun to act , otherwise between it and 
the effect, no succession in time could be conceived. The 
effect would always have existed, as well as the causality 
of the cause. Thus, among phenomena, the determina- 
tion of the cause to the effect must also have arisen, and 
therefore be just as much as its effect, an event which, 

* in its turn, must have a cause, and so on ; and oon- 
sequently, necessity must be the condition according to 
which the efficient causes are determined. If, on the 
j other hand, freedom be a ehaiacteristic of certain causes 
of phenomena, it must, as regards the latter as events, he 
a faculty of beginning them from itself (spontef i.e., 
i without the causality of the causes themselves having 
l begun, and hence another ground would be necessary 
to determine its beginning. In that case, however, tho 
t cause, as to its causality, must not bo subject to time 
determinations of its state ; that is, it must not be plteno- 
memn , but it must be regarded as a thing in itself, and 
j its effects only, as phenomena . 1 If one can conceive such 

1 The idea of freedom finds a place solely in the relations of the 
intellectual as cause to the phenomenon as effect. H&nce wo cannot 
attiibute freedom to matter with xegard to the ceaseless action with 
which it fills its space, although tins action results from an internal 
principle. Just as little can we find any conception wof freedom suited 
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an influence of the essences of the understanding on phe- 
nomena without contradiction, though necessity would 
attach to all connection of cause and effect in the sense- t 
world, yet of the cause which is itself no phenomenon, < 
although it lies at the foundation of the latter, freedom , 
would he admitted. Thus Nature and Freedom can be r 
attributed without contradiction to the same thing, at j, 
one time as phenomenon, at another, as thing in itself. jj 
We have a faculty within us, not only standing in con- p 
nec+ion with its subjective determining grounds, which 
the natural causes of its actions, and in so far the .r 
faculty of a being, belonging to phenomena, hut also { 
referable to objective grounds, though these are merely * 
ideas, in so far as they can determine this faculty ; and ; 
this connection is expressed by ought* The above faculty j 
is termed Reason , and when we contemplate a being (man) e 
simply according to this subjectively determining Keason, 3 
it cannot be regarded as an essence of sense, but the r 
quality thought of is the quality of a thing in itself, of 1 
the possibility of which, namely, the ought of that which 
has never happened, and yet tho activity of which can be ■ 
the determination and cause of actions, whose effect is 
phenomenal in the sense- world, of this we can form no • 
conception whatever. At tho same time, the causality of 
tho Keason as concerns its effects in the sense-world would \ 
he freedom, so far as objective grounds , which are themselves 
ideas, are regarded as determining these effects. For its 
action would then depend not on subjective, and there- 


to pure essences of the understanding ; ns, for instance, God, m so fay 
as His action, is immanent ; for Ills action, although independent of , 
external determining causes, is neveithelebs determined ra His eternal 
Reason, that is, in the drviuo nature. Only if mi action is io cow- 1 
mence something, in other words, it the effect is to be met with in tho | 
time-series, and consequently in the sense-world (e.g., the beginning" of 
the worlds, only then does the question aiibe whether tho causality of the 
cause itself must commence, oi whether the cause can give rise to an 
effect without its earns ihty itself commencing. In the find case the con- 
ception of this causality is a conception of necessity, in the second, of 
freedom. The reader will see from the above that in explaining 
freedom to be the faculty of beginning an event spontaneously, I 
exactly hit the conception constituting the pioblem of metaphysics. 
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fore on time-conditions, nor on natural laws, serving to 
determine these, since giounds of tlie Eeason in general 
would furnish the rule for actions according to principles, 
without the influence of circumstances, time, or place. 

Whal I adduce here, is merely meant as an instance 
for the sake of intelligibility, and does not necessarily 
belong to our question, which must be decided from mere 
conceptions, independently of the qualities we meet with 
in the real world. 

I can say now without contradiction, that all actions of 
rational beings, inasmuch as they arc phenomena, met 
'frith in any experience, are subject to necessity; but 
precisely the same actions, with reference to the rational 
subject, and its capacity of acting according to mere 
Ecason, are fiee. For what is demanded by necessity ? 
Nothing more than the determinability of every event in 
the sense- world according to uniform laws ; in other words, 
a reference to Cause in the phenomenon, whereby the 
thing in itself, lying at its foundation, and its causality, 
remains unknown. But 1 say ; the natural lav subsists 
alike, whether the rational being [acting] from Eeason, 
and hence through freedom, be the cause of the effects in 
the sense- world, or whether these are determined by other 
grounds than those of Eeason. For in the first case, the 
action happens according to maxims, whose effect in the 
phenomenon will bo always in accordance with uniform 
laws ; in the second case,-* if the action does not happen 
according to principles of the Eeason, it is subordinated to 
the empirical laws of the sensibility, andr in both cases 
the effects are connected according to uniform laws ; more 
than this we do not require to [constitute] natural neces- 
sity, nay, more we do not know respecting it. But in 
the first case, Eeason is the cause of these natural laws, 
and is hence free ; in the second case, the effects follow the 
mwe natural laws of the sensibility, because the Ecason 
exercises no influence upon them ; the Eeason, however, is 
not on this account itself determined by the sensibility 
(which is impossible), and is consequently in tins case 
also free. The freedom does not hinder the natural law 
of the phenomena, any more than the latter interferes 
with the freedom of the practical use of the Eeason, which 
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nt) 

stands in connection with things in themselves as de- , 0 
termining grounds. 

In this way, the practical freedom, namely, that hy mi 
which the Eeason has causality, according to objective /e5 
determining grounds, is saved, without natural necessity n l 
being curtailed in the least, in respect of the same effects r 
as phenomena. The above may also be serviceable as an. 

* — 1 a of what we had to say regarding tran- 

| - jJL WCOl freedom, and its union with natural necessity 

*(in the same subject, but not taken in the same connec- . 1 
tion). For as to this, every beginning of the action of a 111 
being, from objective causes, so far as its determining h 
grounds are concerned, is always a first beginning, although 
the same action in the seiies of phenomena is only a i DC 
subaltern beginning , nece&sai ily preceded by a state of the „ ^ 
cause determining it, and itself determined by a [state] r ° 
immediately preceding ; so that without falling into con- P 
tradiction with the laws of Nature, we may conceive of Sln 
a faculty in rational beings, or in beings generally, in $ 
so far as their causality is determined in them, as things 1 
in themselves, by which a series of states is begun of * 
themselves. For the relation of the action to objective ) \ 
grounds of the Eeason is no relation in time ; here, what ‘ 1 
determines the causality does -not precede the action S 
according to time, because such determining grounds [as 
these] do not present a reference of the objects to sense, 
or, in other words, to causes in the phenomenon, but to 
determining causes, as things in themselves, which are not 
subordinated to time-conditions. Hence, the action may j 
be viewed with regard to the causality of the Eeason < 
as a first beginning, but at the same time, as regards the 
series of the phenomena, as a merely subordinate beginning, 
and without contradiction, in the former aspect as free, ; 
and in the latter, inasmuch as it is merely phenomenon, 
as subordinate to natural necessity. 

As concerns the fourth antinomy, it is solved in the 
same manner as is the conflict of the Eeason with itself, in 
the third. Forif the cause in the phenomenon be only dis- 
tinguished from the cause of the phenomena , so far as they 
can be considered as things in themselves , both propositions 
can subsist beside one another, namely, that no cause takes 
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place anywhere in the sense-world (according to similar 
laws of causality) whose existence is absolutely necessary ; 
while, outlie other hand, this world maybe connected with 
a necessary being as its cause, though of another kind, and 
according to other laws ; the incompatibility of the above 
two propositions simply resting on the misunderstanding 
by which what is merely valid of phenomena is extended 
to things in themselves, both being mixod up in one con- 
ception. 

§ 54 

This is the arrangement and solution of the whole 
antinomy, in which the Eeason finds itself involved, in the 
application of its principles to the sense-world, and of 
which even this (the more arrangement) would be itself 
a considerable service to the knowledge of the human 
Eeason, even though the solution of the conflict should 
not fully satisfy the reader, who has here a natural illusion 
to combat, which has only recently been presented to him 
as such, and which he has previously regarded as true. 
For one consequence of this is inevitable, namely, that 
seeing it is quite impossible to get free of this conflict of 
the Eeason with itself, so long as the objects of the sense- 
world are taken for things in themsolves, and not for what 
they are in reality, namely, more phenomena, the reader 
is necessitated thereby again to undertake the deduction 
of all our knowledge a priori, and its examination 
as given by me, in order to come to a decision in the 
matter. I do not require more [than this] at present ; 
for if he has but first penetrated deeply enough into the 
nature of the pure Eeason, the conceptions by which the 
solution of this conflict of the Eeason is alone possible, 
will be already familiar to him, without which circum- 
stance I cannot expect full credit even from the most 
attentive reader. t 

§55. 

Ill Theological Idea (Critique, p. 350). 

The third transcendental idea, which furnishes material 
to the most important, but, when merely conducted 
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speculatively, to the exaggerated (tranbcerulei.it) an 
thereby dialectical use of tlie 1 Reason, is the ideal of th 
^ pure Eeason. The Eeason does not here, as with tb 
psychological and cosmological ideas, start from e> 
1 perienoe, and is not, by a [progressive] raising (Steigenmrj 
k of the grounds, misled into an endeavour to contemplal 
the series in absolute completeness, but wholly break 
therewith, and from mere conceptions of what wonl 
constitute the absolute completeness of a thing in genera 
nnrl -or r [uently by means of the idea of a most perfec 
1 — .X oeing, descends to the determination of tlie poj 

“'mlulity, and thereby also to tho reality, of all other things 
For this reason, the mere assumption of a being, wllic 
although not given in tho series of experience, is never 
jfcheloss conceived for tho salre of experience, to rendc 
comprehensible the connection, order, and unity of th 
latter, that is, the Idea is more easily distinguishable frot 
the conceptions of experience [in the present] than in th 
foregoing cases. The dialectical illusion therefore arisim 
from our holding the subjective conditions of our though 
for the objective conditions of things themselves, an 
necessary hypothesis for the satisfaction of our Eeason . 
a dogma, may be easily exposed to view ; and hence , 
have nothing further to recall on the assumptions of th 
transcendental theology, for what the Critique has sail 
on this point is comprehensible, clear, and decisive. 


General Bemark on the Transcendental Ideas. 

§ 56 . 

The objects given us through experience are in. mam 
respects incomprehensible, and there are many problem 
, to which the natural law leads us, when it is carried to ; 
^ certain height, (though always in accordance with thes 
i laws,) which can never he solved; as for instance, hovri 
| is that substances attract one another. But, if we en 
i tirely leave Nature, or in the progress of its connect]^ 
overstep all possible experience, and thereby JDimc^ 
’ ourselves in mere ideas, we cannot then say that,/ 
object is incomprehensible, and that the nature of tJ 
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places insoluble problems before us ; for we have in that 
ease, nothing whatever to do with Nature or with given 
objects, but merely with conceptions, having their origin J 
simply in our Beason, and with mere essences of thought, ^ 
in respect of which all pioblems arising from the concep- an ' 
tion of the same, can be solved, because the Beason can and'? v 
must eeitaiuly give a complete account of its own pro-* 11 ! 
oedme. 1 As the psychological, cosmological, and theologi- ^ ec 
cal ideas, arc simply conceptions of the Beason, not capable m ‘ 
oi being given in any experience, so the problems which the 
Beason in respect thereof placefe bofoie us, are not pro- 
pounded by the objects, but by mere maxims of the Beason 
for* its own satisfaction, and must he capable of being 6 * 6 
adequately answered in their totality, which is effected * 16 
s by showing them to be principles [designed] to bring the^£ 
use of our understanding to fhoiough agreement, com-®" 
-^pleteness and synthetic unity, and which are in so far? 1 * 
valid merely of experience, but of the whole of the latter. *** 
Now, although an absolute whole of experience is m 
■*y>os6ible, the idea of a whole of knowledge according to m 
8e dciples in general, is what alone can procure a parti- 6 * 
par kind of unity, namely, that of a system, without 
t hich our knowledge is nothing but a patchwork, and 
annot be used for the highest end (which is always 
he system of all ends ) ; by this I understand not merely 
jhe practical, but also the highest end of the speculative 
*se of the Beason. 

The transcendental ideas express, then, the specific 
destiny of the Beason, namely, as being a principle of 
the systematic unity of the use of the ifnderstanding. 

1 Herr Platfncr in his Aphorisms says with acuteness, §§ 726, 
729: “If the Beason be a entenon no conception can be possible 
which is incomprehensible to the human Beason. In the real alone 
is inoompi eheu&ibility to be found. Hero the incompuhenbibility 
Arises from the insufficiency of the ideas acquired.” It, therefore, 

>nly bounds paradoxical aud is really not stiange to say that in 
hituio thoie is much that is incomprehensible (for instance, the 
vilty of promt ation), but that when we rise higher and pass beyond 
mtuv all is again comprehensible; for we then qin£ the objects that 
, he given us, and occupy otu selves merely with ideas, by which we 
UJ “Tell comprehend the law wherewith the Beason preseubes u> the 
standing its use in experience, because it is its own pioduot 
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But when this unity of the mode of cosmition he viewed 
as though ifc depended upon the object of cognition ; when 
we hold that which is merely regulative for constitutive , 
and persuade ourselves that we can extend our cognition by 
v means of these ideas, far beyond all possible expci ience 
in a transcendent manner, notwithstanding that they 
merely serve to bring experience as nearly as possible to 
completeness, i.e., to limit its progress by nothing which 
cannot belong to experience — then this is a simple mis- 
understanding in judging the special destiny of our * 
Reason and its pi ind.pl os, and a dialectic, partly con- 
fusing the use of the Reason in experience, and partly 
making the Reason to be at issue with itself. 

CONCLUSION. 

On the de* amination of the boundary of the Pure 
Reason. 


§57. 

**w 

After all the very clear proofs we have above given, 
it would be absurd for us to expect to cognise more on 
any object than what belongs to its possible experience, 
or to lay claim to the least knowledge of anything what- 
ever which would determine its constitution in itself, 
unless we assume it to bo a d object of possible experience. 
For wherewith shall we effect this determination, inas- 
much as time, space, and all the conceptions of the 
understanding, and still more the conceptions derived 
from empirical intuition or perception in the sense-world 
would neither have nor could have any other use than 
merely to make experience possible, and when if wc f 
leave out this condition from the pure conceptions of 
the understanding, they determine no object whatever, 
and have no significance anywhere [?]. 

Bui it wquM be a still greater absurdity for us not to 
admit things in themselves at all, or to wish to give out 
our experience for the only possible mode of the cog- 
nition of objects, in other words, our intuition in space 
and time for the only possible intuition, and our dis- 

b 2 
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currive understanding for tlxe model of every possible 
understanding, thereby wishing principles of the possi- 
bility of experience to be held for the universal conditions 
of things in themselves. 

Our principles, which limit the use of the Heaton to 
possible experience, might accordingly become transcendent, 
and the limits of our Iieison bo given out for the limits of 
things themselves, of which Hume’s Dialogues may serve 
as an example, if a careful Critique of the boundaries of 
* our Reason did not keep watch on its empirical use, and 
set a limit to its pretensions. {Scepticism originally arose 
from metaphysics audits anarchical (JPoUzeiloscn) dialectic. 
At first, to favour the empirical use of the understanding, 
it might well give out for nugatory and deceptive all 
that exceeded this ; but gradually, as it became evident 
that the very same principles which we make use of in 
experience are a priori, and that they led unobserved, and 
as it seemed with the same right, still farther than ex- 
perience reaches, a doubt began to be thrown on the prin- 
ciples of experience themselves. Now as to these there 
is no danger, for herein a healthy understanding will 
always assert its rights ; but there arose a special con- 
fusion in the science, which could not determine how far, 
and why only thus far and no farther, the Reason is to 
he trusted ; hut this confusion can only be got rid of, 
and any futuie relapse prevented, by a formal limitation 
of the use of our Reason, derived from principles. It 
is true we cannot form any defmito conception of what 
things in themselves, beyond all possible experience, may 
be. But we are nevertheless not free to withdraw our- 
selves wholly from the inquiry as to these ; for experience 
never fully suffices for the Reason ; it thrusts us ever far- 
ther and farther back for the answer to this question, and 
leaves us as regards its complete solution dissatisfied ; 
as auy ono can see from the dialectic of the pure Reason, 
which on this account has its valid subjective ground. 
Who can tolerate [the circumstance] that by the nature of 
our soul wo can attain to^ the clear consciousness of the 
subject, and to the conviction that its ♦phenomena cannot 
be explained materialistically without asking what the soul 
really is, and if no empirical conception suffices [to explain] 
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this, at least assuming a conception of the Reason (of a simple 
immaterial essence) merely for the above pm pose, although 
we cannot demonstrate its objective reality in any way ? 
Who can satisfy himself in all cosmological questions, 
as to tlie size and duration of tho world, of freedom or 
natural necessity, with mere empirical knowledge, since, 
begin it as we will, every answer given according to the 
fundamental laws of experience, gives birth to a new 
question, just as much requiring an answer, and thereby 
clearly exposing the inadequacy of all physical modes of ' 
explanation for the satis faction of the Reason ? Finally, 
who in the face of the thoroughgoing contingency and 
dependence of all that he can assume and think according 
to empirical principles, does not see the impossibility of 
taking his stand on these, and does nob feel himself 
necessarily impelled, in spite of all prohibition against 
losing himself in transcendent ideas, to seek rest and 
satisfaction beyond all conceptions he can verify by 
experience, in that of a Being, of whom the possibility of 
the idea in itself cannot indeed bo apprehended, but 
which cannot ho refuted, because it is a mere being 
[essence] of tlie understanding, and without which the 
Reason must remain for ever unsaiisfied. 

Boundaries (with extended beings) always presuppose 
a space, met with, outsido a certain^ cl eiinile place, and en- 
closing it. Limits do not require this, being mere nega- 
tions affecting a quantity, so far as it has no absolute 
completeness* Our Reason, however, sees around it as it 
were a space for the cognition of things in themselves, 
although it can never have definite conceptions of them, 
being limited to phenomena. 

As long as the cognition of tho Reason is homogeneous, 
no definite boundaries can be conceived therein. In mathe* 
maties and natural science tho human Reason recognises 
indeed limits but no boundaries, i.e., [it recognises] that 
something exists outside itself, to which it can never 
attain, but^aot that it can itself be anywhere terminated 
in its inner progress. Tho extension of our views in 
mathematics and the possibility of new inventions reaches 
to infinity ; and tho same can be said of tlie discovery of new 
qualities in Mature, and of new forces and laws, through con- 
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tinned experience and thermion of tlie same by tho Reason. 
But, at the same time, it cannot bo mistaken that there are 
limits here, for mathematics refeis only to phenomena, and 
what cannot be an object of sonsnoub intuition, such as 
the conceptions of metaphysics and. morals, lies wholly 
outside its sphere, [in a region] to which it can never lead, 
and which does not at all require it. There is, then, a 
continuous progress and approach to these sciences, and as 
it were a point or line of contact. Natural science will 
. never discover for us the inner [nature] of things, namely, 
that which is not phenomenon, hut which can still serve 
as the highest giound of the explanation of phenomena. 
But it does not require this lor its physical explanations ; 
nay, if such were offered it from another source (o.g., the 
influence of immaterial beings), it ought to reject it, and on 
no account to bring it into the course of its explanations, 
but invariably to base these on that which pertains to ex- 
perience as object of sense, and which can be brought into 
connection with our real perceptions, and empirical laws. 

But metaphysics leads us to boundaries in the dialectical 
attempts of the pure Reason (which are not commenced 
arbitrarily or rashly, but to which the nature of the Reason 
itself urges us), and the transcendental ideas, as we cannot 
have intercourse with them, and as they will never allow 
themsolves to be realised, serve, not only to show us the 
actual boundaries of tBe use of the pure Reason, but also 
the way to determine them. And this is also the end and 
use of this natural disposition of our Reason, which has 
given birth to metaphysics as its pet child, whose genera- 
tion, like that of everything else in the world, is not to be 
ascribed to chance, but to an original germ, wisely organised 
for great ends. Tor metaphysics is, perhaps more than 
gny other science, rooted in us in its fundamental features 
by Nature herself, and can by no means be regarded as the 
product of a voluntary choice or as chance extension in the 
progress of experiences (from which if is wholly divided). 

The Reason, though all its conceptions and ^aws of the 
understanding are adequate in the sense-world, does not 
find any satisfaction for itself in them, for it is deprived 
of all hope of a complete solution by questions recurring 
ad injhatum . The transcendental ideas which have this 
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completion for an object are sucli problems of Ihe Keason. 

It sees clearly that tlio sense- world cannot tout mi tlie 
completeness [required], and therefore just as little can 
those conceptions which serve simply to tlie undei stand- 
ing of the same, namely, space and time, and all that 
we have adduced under the name of pure cone options of 
the understanding. The senso-woild is nothing but a 
chain of phenomena, connected according to universal 
laws, and has therefore no subsistence for itself, being 
not properly the thing in itself, and only being necessarily , 
referable to that which contains the ground of this phe- 
nomenon, to essences that cannot be cognised merely as 
phenomena hut as things in themselves. Only in the 
cognition of these can Keason hope to see its desue for 
completeness in the progress from the conditioned to its 
conditions, once for all satisfied. 

We have above (§§ 33, 34) assigned the limits of the 
Keason in respect of all cognition of mere essences oJ 
thought. Now, as the transcendental ideas make the 
progress up to these necessary, and have tlius led us, as il 
were, to the contact of the full space (of experience) with 
the void of which we know nothing (to the noumena ), we 
can determine the boundaries of ibe pure Keason. For in 
all boundaries there is something positive (for instance 
surface is the boundary of coiporeal space and yet if 
itself a space; line, a space which is the boundary 
of the surface; point, the boundary of the line, but 
still [occupying] a position in space), while, on the 
other hand, limits contain mere negations. The limits 
assigned in the paragraph cited, are not sufficient, after we 
have found that something lies beyond thorn (although we 
can never know what this may be in itself). For the 
question is now, what is the attitude of our Keason in thi| 
connection of that which we know, with that which we do 
not know, and never can know ? Here is a real connection 
of the known with a wholly unknown (and something that 
will always remain unknown), and oven if in this the un- 
known should not become in the least [degree] more known 
— which is indeed not to be expected — the conception of 
this connection must be able, notwithstanding, to be deter- 
mined and reduced to distinctness, 
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tinned experience and the union of the same by the Reason. 
Bui, at the same time, it cannot be mistaken that there are 
limits here, for mathematics icfers only to phenomena , and 
what cannot be an object of sensuous intuition, such as 
the conceptions of metaphysics and^ morals, lies wholly 
outside its sphere, [in a region] to which it can never lead, 
and which does not at all icquiro it. There is, then, a 
continuous progress and approach to these sciences, and as 
it were a point or lino of contact. Natural science will 
# never discover for us the inner [nature] of things, namely, 
that which is not phenomenon, but which can still serve 
as the highest ground of the explanation of phenomena. 
But it does not require this for iis physical explanations ; 
nay, if such were offered it from another source (e.g., the 
influence of immaterial beings), it ought to reject it, and on 
no account to bring it into the com so of its explanations, 
hut invariably to base these on that which pci tains to ex- 
perience as object of sense, and which can be brought into 
connection with our real perceptions, and empiiieal laws. 

But metaphysics loads us to boundaries in the dialectical 
attempts of the pure Reason (which arc not commenced 
arbitrarily or rashly, but to which the nature of the Reason 
itself urges us), and the transcendental ideas, as we cannot 
have intercomse with them, and as they will never allow 
themselves to be realised, serve, not only to show us the 
actual boundaries of tflfe use of the pure Reason, but also 
the way to determine them. And this is also the end and 
use of this natural disposition of our Reason, which has 
given birth to metaphysics as its pot child, whose genera- 
tion, like that of everything else in the world, is not to bo 
ascribed to chance, but to an original germ, wibely organised 
for groat ends. For metaphysics is, perhaps more than 
^ny other science, rooted in us in its fundamental features 
by Nature herself, and can by no means be regarded as the 
prodnet of a voluntary choice or as chance exit nsion in tho 
progress of experiences (from which if is wholly divided). 

The Roason, though all its conceptions and ^aws of the 
understanding are adequate in the sense-world, does not 
And any satisfaction for itself in them, for it is deprived 
of all hope of a complete solution by tfuesfcions recurring 
ad infimtum . The transcendental ideas which have this 
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completion for an object are such problems of tlie Reason. 

It sees clearly that the sense-world cannot contain the 
completeness [required], and therefore just as little can 
those conceptions which serve simply to the understand- 
ing of the same, namely, space and time, and all that 
we have adduced under the name of pure conceptions of 
the understanding. The senso-woild is nothing but a 
chain of phenomena, connected according to universal 
laws, and has therefore no subsistence for itself, being 
not properly the thing in itself, and only being necessarily „ 
referable to that which contains the ground of this phe- 
nomenon, to essences that cannot be cognised merely as 
phenomena but as things in themselves. Only in the 
cognition of these can Reason hope to see its desire for 
completeness in the progress from the conditioned to its 
conditions, once for all satisfied. 

We have above (§§ 38, 34) assigned the limits of the 
Reason in respect of all cognition of more essences oi 
thought. ]S T ow, as the transcendental ideas make the 
progress up to these necessary, and have thus led us, as il 
were, to the contact of the full space (of experience) with 
the void of which we know nothing (to the noumena), we 
can determine the boundaries of the pure Reason. For in 
all boundaries there is something positive (for instance 
surface is the boundary of corporeal space and yet h 
itself a space; line, a space which is the boundary 
of the surface; point, the boundary of the line, but 
still [occupying] a position in spaco), while, on the 
other hand, limits contain mere negations. Tlie limits 
assigned in the paragraph cited, are not sufficient, after we 
havo found that something lies beyond thorn (although we 
can never know what this may bo in itself). For the 
question is now, what is the attitude of our Reason in thi$ 
connection of that which wo know, with that which we do 
not know, and never can know ? Here is a real connection 
of the known with a wholly unknown (and something that 
will always rornain unknown), and even if in this the un- 
known should not become in the least [degree] more known 
— which is indeed not to be expected — the conception of 
this connection must be able, notwithstanding, to be deter- 
mined and reduced to distinctness. 
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We arc obliged, then, to think of an immaterial essence, 
an intelligible world, and a highest of all beings (mere 
noumcna), because only in these, as things in themselvos, 
does the Reason meet with the completeness and satisfac- 
tion it can never hope for from the derivation of pheno- 
mena from their homogeneous ground, because they really 
refer to something distinct from the Litter (and therefore 
wholly heterogeneous), inasmuch as phenomena always 
presuppose a thing in itself, and indicate this, [it matters 
c not] whether we may know it more closely or not. 

Bat as wo can never know these essences of the under- 
standing as to what they may ho in themselves, that is, 
detcrminately, but are obliged nevertheless to assume 
such in relation to the sense-world, and to connect them 
with it through the Reason, we shall ho at least able to 
cogitate this connection hy means of such conceptions as 
express its relation to the sense-world. For if we cogi- 
tate the essence of the understanding, through nothing 
but pure conceptions of the understanding, we really 
cogitate thereby nothing definite, and our conception is 
consequently without meaning ; if wo cogitate it through 
qualities borrowed from the sense-world, then it is no 
longer an essence of the understanding, but is conceived 
as one of tho phenomena, and belongs to the sense-world. 
We will take an instance from the conception of the 
Supreme Being. 1 

The deistic conception is an entirely pure conception of 
the Reason, which, however, only represents a thing con- 
taining all reality, without our being able to determine a 
single one of its [qualities], because for this an instance 
would have to be borrowed from the sense- world, in which 
case I should always have to do with an object of sense, 
#md not with something completely heterogeneous, and 
which cannot be an object of senso. For instance, I 
attribute understanding to It ; but I have no conception 
whatever of any understanding but of one like my own, 
namely, of one to which intuitions must be gi^en through 
the senses, and which occupies itself with reducing these 
under rules of tho unity of the consciousness. But then 
the elements of my conception would* always lie in tho 
phenomenon j yet I was necessitated by the inadequacy of 
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ilie phenomena to pass beyond this, to the conception oi 
a being in no way dependent on phenomena, or hound up 
with them, as conditions of its determination. If, how- 
ever, 1 sever tho understanding from the sensibility in 
order to have a pure understanding, nothing remains over 
hut tho mere form of thought without intuition, hy means 
of which I can cognise nothing determinates as object. 
Per this purpose I should have to conceive another under- 
standing which intuited objects, hut of which i have not 
the least conception, boeause tho human understanding is * 
discursive and can only cognise through universal con- 
ceptions. But I am also involved in contt adietion if f 
attribute will to tho Supreme Being. For I have this 
conception only in so far as I derive it from my inner ex- 
perience, and thereby from the dependence of my satisfac- 
tion from objects whose existence we require ; but at tho 
foundation of this lies sensibility, which wholly contradicts 
tho pure conception of the Supreme Being. The objections 
of Hume to Deism are weak, touching no more than the 
proofs, and never the proposition of the deistie assertion 
itself. But as regards Theism, which must be arrived 
at by a closer determination of our, there [vk., in Deism J, 
merely transcendent conception of tho Supreme Being, 
they are very strong, and, according as the conception is 
constructed, in certain (indeed in all ordinary) eases are 
irrefragable. Hume always insists, that through the 
mere conception of an original being, to whom we can 
attribute none* but ontological predicates (eternity, omni- 
presence, omnipotence) w T e really think nothing definite, 
but that qualities expressing an object in concrete must 
be suporadded. It is not enough to say it is Cause, 
but [we must also say] what is the nature of its caus- 
ality, as, whether [it operates] through understanding and* 
will; and at this point his attacks on tho thing itself, 
namely, on Thei&m, commence, whereas before he had only 
stormed tho grounds of proof of Deism, which does not 
carry any especial danger with it. His dangerous argu- 
ments refer entirely to anthropomorphism, wdiich he ^ holds 
to be inseparable from Theism, and to make it contradictory 
in itself; while if this be left out, [Theism itself] would 
also fall, and nothing would remain but a Deism wherewith 
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nothing could be done, which could not avail us for 
anything, and could not serve as a foundation for re- 
ligion and morals. If this inevitability of anthropo- 
morphism wore certain, tho proofs of the existence of 
a Supreme [Being might be what one liked, and all 
conceded, yet the conception of this Being would never 
bo able to be determined by us, without involving our- 
selves in conti adictions. 

But if with tho injunction to avoid all transcendent 
judgments of the pure Beason, we connect the apparently 
contradictory injunction to proceed to conceptions lying 
outside the field of its immanent (empirical) use, we 
shall be aware that both may subsist together, but only 
on the exact boundary of all admissible use of the Beason ; 
for t his belongs as much to the field of experience as to 
that of essences of thought, and we shall he taught thereby, 
at the same time, how the above remarkable ideas serve 
simply, for the determination of the boundaries of the 
human Beason ; namely, on the one hand not to extend 
cognition of expeiience in an unbounded manner, so that 
nothing hut mere world remains for u, to cognise, and on 
the other hand not to pass beyond the boundaries of ex- 
perience, or to seek to judge of things outside the latter 
as things in themselves. 

But wo keep to this boundary when we limit our judg- 
ment to the relation* the world may have to a Being, 
whoso conception itself lies outside all the cognition of 
which we are capable within the world. Ppr in this case, 
we do not attribute to the Supreme Being any of tho 
qualities in themselves by whicli we cogitate objects of expe- 
rience, and thereby avoid the dogmatic anthropomorphism ; 
but we apply the relations of the same to the world, and 
# thereby allow ourselves a symbolical anthropomorphism, 
which as a matter of fact only concerns the language and 
not the object. 

When 1 say we are obliged to regard the world as though 
it were the work of a supremo understanding and will, I 
do not really say more than— as a watch, a ship, a regi- 
ment is related to the artisan, shipbuilder or general, so 
is the sense-world (or all that which constitutes the 
foundation of this sum-total of phenomena) [related] to 
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the unknown, that I cognise, not indeed according to 
what it is in itself, but according to what it is for me, 
namely, in respect of the world, of which I am a part. 


§ 58. 

Such a cognition as this is one according to analogy, 
which does not signify an imperfect resemblance of two 
things, as the word is commonly taken [to mean], but a 
perfect lesemblanee of two relations between totally dis- 
similar things . 1 By means of this analogy a, for us 9 
adequately defined conception of the {Supreme Being 
remains, although we have left out everything that 
could determine it simply, and in itself; for wo define 
it as regards the world, and therefore as regards our- 
selves, and more is not necessary for us. Tho attacks 
Hume makes on those who would define this conception 
absolutely, in that they borrow the materials from them- 
selves and from the world, do not affect us ; and moreover 
he cannot reproach us that there remains nothing over, 
after the objective anthropomorphism of tho conception 
of the Suprome Being is taken away. 

For at the outset, lot the deistic conception of an 
original Being be conceded us as a necessary hypothesis 
(as Hume does in* his Dialogue^ in the person of 
Philo against Cleanthos), in which the original Being is 

1 Of this natrn^ is an analogy between tho juridical relations of 
human actions and the mechanical rclalions of moving forces I can 
do nothing to another without giving that other tho right, under the 
same conditions, to do the same to me ; just as no body can act upon 
another body with its moving torce without causing thereby that 
other body to react upon itself to the same extent. Heio right and 
moving force are quite dissimilar things but m their relation there is a 
complete resemblance. Ilcnce, by means of such an analogy as this, 

I can give a relational conception of things absolutely unknown to 
me. For instance, how the piomotion of the happiness of children is 
related (= a), to the love of parents (= 6), to the welfare of the 
human race {=■ c), to the unknown [quality] in God (= ®), which we 
term love, not £?s though it had the least lesemblai ca to any human 
affection, but because we can conceive its relation to the world as similar 
to that which things of the world have among one another. But the 
relational conception is here a mere category, namely, the conception 
of cause, which has nothing to do with sensibility. 
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conceived through purely ontological predicates, of 
substance, cause, &c. This must be done, because the 
Beason is impelled in the sense-world hy‘ mere con- 
ditions, which are themselves again conditioned, without 
the possibility of any satisfaction ; it can> also be very well 
done , without lapsing into anthropomorphism, which trans- 
fers predicates from the sense-world to a Being quite 
distinct from tho woild, inasmuch as these predicates [in 
our case] are mere categories, affording no definite 
[conception at all], and hence no conception of it limited 
to conditions of the sensibility. Nothing can hinder us, 
therefore, from pred' eating of this Being a causality throwjh 
Beason in respect of the world, and so from p issing over 
to Theism without being obliged to attribute to it this 
Beason, as a quality att idling to it in itself. For as re- 
gards the first point, tho only possible way of pursuing 
the use of the Beason in respect of all possible experience 
in the sense-world, to its highest extent and in thorough 
agreement with itself, is when a supreme Reason is as- 
sumed as a cause of all connections in the world. Such a 
principle must he throughout advantageous to it, and can 
never injure it in its natural use. But secondly , tho 
Beason is not transferred as a qualilv to tho original 
Being hi itself, but only in its relation to the sense- world, 
and thus anthropomorphism is altogether avoided. For 
hero, only the cause o? the form of Reason everywhere met 
with in the world is considered, and to tho Supreme 
Being, so far as it is the ground of this formi of Beason in 
the world, Beason is attributed, but only on tho prin- 
ciple of analogy, i.e., in so far as this expression I viz., 
Beason] indicates what the, to us, unknown ultimate 
cause of the world has wherewith to determine all things 
* therein, in the highest degree, in accordance with Reason. 
In tins we take care to make use of tho quality of 
Reason, not by its moans to conceive God, but [rather] 
the world, as it is necessary to have the greatest possible 
use of the Reason in respect of the latter ^determined] 
according to a principle. We confess thereby that the 
Supreme Being, as to what it may bo in itself, is en- 
tirely impenetrable to us, and is even uuthiukablo in a 
definite manner, and hence we are prevented from making 
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any transcendent use of oar conceptions, derived from the 
Reason as an efficient cause (by moans of the will), for 
determining the divine nature, by qualities that are only 
borrowod from human nature, and thus from losing 
ourselves in gross or chimerical conceptions ; but, on the 
other hand, [we are prevented] from inundating the view 
of the world, [attained] by our conceptions of the human 
Reason as transferred to God, with hyperphysical modes 
of explanation, and thus from degrading it, from its proper 
destination according to which it ought to bo a study 
of mere Nature through the Reason, and not a presump- 
tuous derivation of its phonoineua from a supremo Reason. 
The expression suited to our feeble conceptions will be 
that we conceive the world as though it orginated from a 
supreme Reason, as to its reality and as to its inward 
determination, by which we partly recognise the con- 
stitution belonging to it, the world itself, though without 
presuming to wish to define its cause in itself ; and partly, 
on the other hand, place the ground of this constitution 
in the relation of the supreme Cause to the world ([viz.] to 
the form of Reason in the world), without Ending tho 
world adequate for this purpose by itself . 1 

In this way the difficulties seeming to oppose Theism 
vanish, in that to the principle of Hume, not to push the 
use of the Reason dogmatically beyond all possible ex- 
perience, another principle is united, completely over- 
looked by Hume, namely, not to mistake the field of 
possible experience for that which bounds itself in the 
eye of our Reason. Critique of Reason here signifies 
the true middle path between the dogmatism Hume 
combated, and tho scepticism he would have introduced 
in its place, a middle path which is unlike other middle 
paths that attempt to determine themselves as it were 
mechanically (by taking something from one and some- 

1 I should say, Hie causality of the supreme Cause is, in respect of 
the world, what human Reason is in respect of art-works. The 
nature of the supreme Cause itself* remains unknown throughout. 
I only compare Its effect known to me (the order of the world) and 
its accordance with Reason, with the known workings of human 
Reason, and hence call the former a Reason, without thereby at- 
tributing to it as its clifuaoteristies, what I understand by this 
expression in men or anything else known to me. 
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thin* from another), and by -which no one is taught a 
better way, but ono, such as can be determined accurately, 
according to principles. 


§ 59 . 


I have made use of the metaphor of a boundary at the 
commencement of this observation, in order to. fix the 
limits of the Eeason in respect of its appropnate use. 
The sense-world contains merely phenomena, which are 
not things in themselves, yet the understanding must 
assume the latter (noumena), for tho very reason that it 
recognises the objects of experience for mere pheno- 
mena In our Eeason both are alike included, and tho 
question is : How does the Eeason proceed in deterinm- 
incr both fields? Experience, which contains all that 
belongs to the sense-world, is not bounded by itsolf; 
it only attains from one conditioned to another con- 
ditioned. That which shall bound it must lie wholly 
outside it, and this is tho field of puro essences of tho 
understanding. But this is for us a blank space, in so 
far as the determination of the nature of these essences of 
the understanding is concerned, and thus, when wc have to 
do with dogmatically defined conceptions, we cannot pass 
beyond the field of possible experience. But as a boundary 
is itself something positive, belonging as much to what is 
within as to the space without a givon content, so it is a 
really positive cognition, in which the Eeason merely 
participates, by extending itself to this boundary, in such 
wise, that it does not attempt to go beyond the boundary, 
because it finds a blank space before it, wherein it. can 
indeed cogitate forms to things, . hut cannot cogitate 
r~ things themselves. But the bounding of the field, of. ex- 
perience by something otherwise unknown to it, is a 
cognition remaining to the Eeason in this standpoint, 
whereby it is not enclosed within the sense-world., noither 
is it left dreaming [schwarmend] outside it, bu* limite itself, 
as befits tho knowledge of a boundary, to the relation 
of that which lies outside the same, to that which is 


within it, . 

Natural theology is a conception of this nature, at the 
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boundary of the human Eeason, inasmuch as it sees itself 
necessitated to look beyond to the idea of the Supreme 
Being (and in a practical connection, also, to that of an 
intelligible world), not in order to determine anything in 
respect of this mere essence of the understanding, in other 
words, anything outside the world of sense, hut to guide 
itself for its own use within the latter, according to prin- 
ciples of the greatest possible unity (theoretically as well 
as practically). And for this purpose it makes use of the 
reference of the same to an independent Keason as the 
cause of all these connections, thereby not merely inventing 
a being, but inasmuch as outside the world something must 
necessarily exist (anzutreffen Bein') which only the under- 
standing cogitates, determining it [viz., this being] in tho 
above manner, although only on the principle of analogy. 

In this way our original proposition remains, which is 
the result of the whole Critique : “ that our Keason can 
never teach more by its principles d priori than simply 
objects, of possible experience, and even of these no more 
than what can he cognised in experience.” But this 
limitation docs not prevent it from leading us to the 
objective boundary of experience, namely, the reference to 
something which is not itself object of experience, but is 
nevertheless the highest ground of all experience, without 
however teaching us am thing respecting this in itself, 
but only with reference to its [} iz., the Eeason’ s] own 
complete use as directed to its highest end, within the 
field of possibte experience. But this is also all the use 
that can be reasonably expected or even wished, as con- 
cerns it, and with this we have cause to be content. 

§ CO. 

4 

Thus we have fully exbhiited metaphysics according to 
its subjective necessity, as it is really given in the natural 
disposition of the human Eeason, and indeed in what con- 
stitutes its essential puiposo. We have found in the 
course of tliis investigation, that such a merely natural 
use of such a disposition of our Eeason involves us in 
extravagant dialectical conclusions, partly apparently, 
and partly really, conflicting [with one another], if no 
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materialism as being a psychological com ‘option of no 
avail for the explanation of Nature, and besides, as 
narrowing the Beason in its practical aspect. In the 
same way the cosmological ideas, by the obvious inade- 
quacy of all possible knowledge of Nature to satisfy (he 
lieason in its justifiable inquiries, serve to keep us from 
the Naturalism which proclaims Nature for self-sufficing. 
Finally, as all natural necessity in the sense- world is in- 
variably conditioned, inasmuch as it always presupposes 
dependence of tilings on one another, and, as uncondi- 
tioned necessity must be sought for in the unity of a 
Cause separate from the sense-world, (but the causality 
of which, if it were mere hature, could yet never rendei 
comprehensible the existence of the contingent as its 
consequence ;) [this being so,] the Beason frees itself by 
means of the theological idea from fatalism, as well from 
that of a blind natural necessity in the coherence of 
Nature, without a first principle, as in the causality of this 
principle itself, and leads to the conception of a causo 
'through freedom, in other words, a supreme intelligence. 
Thus the transcendental ideas serve, if not to instruct us 
positively, at least to do away with the audacious asser- 
tions of materialism , naturalism , and fatalism , which narrow 
the field of the Beason, and thereby to procure a place 
for moral ideas outside the region* of speculation ; and 
this, as it seems to me, will in some measure explain the 
above natural disposition. 

The practical utility a merely speculative science may 
have, lies outside the boundaries of this science, and 
hence can be merely viewed as a scholium, and, like all 
scholia, not as forming a part of the science itaedf. At 
the same time, this reference lies at least within tbo^ 
boundaries of philosophy, especially of that which draws 
from the sources of pure Beason, where the speculative 
use of tho Beason in metaphysics must have a necessary 
unity with its practical use in morals. Hence the un- 
avoidable dialectic of the pure Beason in metaphysics must 
be considered as natural disposition — not merely as an 
illusion requiring to be resolved, but as a natural institu- 
tion , as concerns its end— deserving, if possible, to be e&- 

I 
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pMned, although this task, being supererogatory, cannot 
m instioe ho claimed of metaphysics proper. 

As a second scholium, more relaxed to tho content ol 
metaphysics, tho solution of the problems must he re- 
warded which are discussed in the (Antique from pp. 
410 xo 432 For certain principles oi Season arc tiioro 
expounded,” determining tho order of Nature, or rather 
tho understanding, which is to scolc out her laws through 
experience, a priori. They seem to ho constitute and 
]o« islative in respect of experience, whereas l hoy arise 
from mere Bcason, which c.mnot he leganhd like the 
understanding as a principle of possible expotieiiee. Now 
-whether this agreement rcsls upon the iaet that just as 
Nature is not itself dependent on the phenomena or their 
source, the sensibility, but only on the relation ot the 
latter to the understanding ; so tho thorough-going unity 
of its use, for tlxe sake of a complete possible experience 
(in a system), can only pertain to this undei standing in 
its relation to the Koason— whether experience m other 
words, stand mediately under tho legislation ot the Leason 
— [is a question whichjmaybo fnithor considered hythobo 
w bo desire to investigate tlie nature of tlie Henson, apart 
from its use in metaphysics, and to construct a systematic 
history of isatnro upon general principles. Tins mujbUou 
T have indeed noticed as important in tlio book itseli, 
although I have not attempted its s. »iut mu. 1 

And thus I conclude the anahtnai aoluiion ol tho 
problem I had myself proposed— How is metaphysics at 
all possible? having proceeded from that in which its use 
is really given, at least in its consent nets, to the grounds 
of ils possibility. 


* » It has been my conslom design tlmmghont the Cntique to omit 
nothing that could lender the investigation into the ninure oi the 
pure Keaton complete, however deoph htddou it might be. Kvirv onc 
is at liberty afterwards to carry his kh. arches ns fir as he nho>, iut 
has I teem only indicated to him what >rt remamb to he done ; lor this 
may be reasonably expoetud of any one who im* made »t hts harness 
to survey this whole field, in order afterwards to consign it to olheis 
tor twtmo cultivation and allotment. To this depaitment b* long «u&<> 
hath tho scholia, which by their drying will juijidy lwmim nd 
Ihemsclves to amateurs, and hence have only be«n udUou U* 
specialists* 
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SOLUTION OF TXIE GENEE VL PROBLEM OF THE 
PROLEGOMENA. 

How is Metaphysics possible as Science? 

Metaphysics, as a natural disposition of the Eeason, 
zs real, but it is also, in itself, dialectical and decep- 
tive (as was proved in the analytical solution of the 
third main problem), lien co to attempt to draw our 
principles from it, and in their employment to follow Litis 
natural but none the less fallacious illusion, can never 
produce science, but only an empty dialectical ait, in 
which one school may indeed outdo the other, but none 
can ever attain a justifiable and lasting success. In order 
that, as science, it may lay claim not merely to deceptive 
persuasion, but to insight and conviction, a Critique of the 
Eeason must exhibit in a complete system the whole 
stock of conceptions a priori, arranged according to their 
different sources— -the bensibility, the Understanding, and 
the Pea son ; it must present a complete table of these 
concept ions, together with their analysis and all that can 
bo deduced from them, but more especially the possibility 
of synthetic knowledge a prkni by means of their deduc- 
tion, the principles of its use, aud finally, its boundatios. 
Tims criticism contains, and it alcnte contains, ihe whole 
plan well tested and approved, indeed all the means 
whereby metaphysics may he perfected us a science; by 
other ways and moans this is impossible. The qimsti m 
now is not, however, how this business is possible, but only 
how we are to set about it; Low good heads arc to be 
turned from their previous mist ikui and fruitless path to 
a non-doceptivc treatment, and how such a combination 
may be best directed towards the common end. 

This much is contain: he who has oneo tiicd ciiticism 
will be sickened for ever of all the dogmatic trash lie 
was compelled to content himwdf with before, bc< ause 
his Eeason, foquiring something, could find nothing better 
for its occupation. Criticism stands to the culinary 
school-metaphysics exactly in tlio same relation as chemistry 
to alchemy, or as astronomy to foi tune-telling astrology. L 
guarantee that no one who has comprehended and though l 
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i ' A - 0 -c nrifipisiu oven in those Prolog iitictiq , 
OT -11 ^ So old’ sophistical pseud,, -s iencc. 

will ever letuT ? f i with a ldnil oi pleasure to a 
He will rather look forward vnu w1lioll re _ 

metaphysics, certainly discoveries, and which alone 

•Junes no more l'^^ ut satisfaction. Her 

can prooxno ° r ' which metaphysics alone can 

this is an ” all possible sciences; 

reckon with c ^ completion and to a 

namely, that it c. , clian^e any fuithcr, nor is it 

dm alilc position, ‘ thTonolT: new discoveries. Since 

susceptible of any ‘ n 0 f knowledge 

the Itcason does not here ndU^ sou^^ 

m objects an m til when the principles of its 

k t2’S, ) 5l t“y wW»». 1“*“ “ “ 

rXtioL* That as i^ards 
tuo , i a}^ time has now come, is proved l^ tlie 
sta^to which it has declined anions all cultivated nations, 

, •,-! i. +1-10 zeal with winch every othoi hind of 

science is bums’ worked out. The single 

university studies preserves its outlines still, a single 
academy h sciences bestirs itself now and then, by hold- 
ing. out prizes to induce another attempt to be made 
tlieicin ■ hut it is no longer counted among fundamental 
sciences, and any one may judge for hmiboli how an m- 
‘’toll cetually-gifted man, to whom the term great meU- 
pWcian wcre applied, would take tins wen-meant, but 
scarcely hy any one, coveted, compliment. , 

But although the period of the decline of all dogmatic 
metaphysics is undoubtedly conic there are -many Hungs 
wanting to enable us to say that the time of its re-biith by 
means of a thorongh and complete Cntuj.uo ot the liciwou, 
has alteady appeared. All transitional phases from one 
tendency to its opposite pass through the stale of indif- 
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ferenee, and tills moment is the most dangerous for an 
author, hut, as it seems to me, the most favourable for the 
science. For when, through the complete dissolution of 
previous combinations, party spirit is extinguished, men’s 
minds are in tlio best mood for listening gradually to 
proposals for a combination on another plan. If I say 
that I hope that these Prolegomena will perhaps make 
research in the field of criticism more active, and will 
offer to the general spirit of pliilosophy, which seems to 
be wanting in nourishment on its speculative side, a new - 
and very promising field for its occupation, I can already 
foresee that every one who has trodden unwillingly and 
with vexation the thorny way I have led him in the 
Critique, will ask me on what I ground this hope. I 
answer — on the irresistible lam of necrsJtg. 

That the spirit of man will ever wholly give up meta- 
physical investigations is just as little to be expected, as 
that in order not always to be breathing bad air we 
should stop breathing altogether. Metaphysics will always 
exist in the world then, and what is more, [exist] with 
every one, but more especially with reflecting men, who in 
default of a public standard will each fashion it in his 
own way. Now, what has hitherto been termed meta- 
physics, can satisfy no acute mind ; but to renounce 
it entirely is impossible ; hence a Critique of the pure 
Keason itself must be at last attempted, and when obtained 
must be investigated and subjected to a uni vers il tost, 
because otherwise there are no means of relieving this 
pressing requirement, which means something move than 
mere thirst for knowledge. 

Since 1 have known criticism, on closing tho perusal of 
a work on metaphysics, which had entertained as well 
as instructed me, by the definition of its conceptions, ifrs 
variety and its orderly arrangement, in conjunction with 
its easy style, I could not forbear asking — Has this author 
brought niduyhj&ies one step farther f I beg tho learned men 
for forgiveness, whose works have in other respects been 
useful to mo, and contributed to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, if 1 confess that neither in their own 
nor in my small attempts (to which self-love gives the 
advantage) have I been able to find that thereby the 
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„ ienco lias been in tie least advanced, and tins indeed 

L very natural reason Hint the seience.did not 
, ri , xiht a nd could not 1)0 brought together piecemeal, 
lmr its gem had to ho first fully formed in the Critique. 
In order, however, to avoid all misconception it must ho 
romuuhorod from what has gone .before, that by analy- 
tical treatment our conceptions have indeed been very 
useful to the understanding, but the science (m, meta- 
i Indies) has not been in the least advanced, because these 
analyses of conceptions are only materials . out of winch 
the science has first to ho constructed. Wo may dissect 
and define the conception of snbsUnce and accident as well 
as possible ; tins is useful enough as preparatum for Us 
i uiuio use. ]5ut if I cannot know that m everything that 
exists, substance continues and only the accidents change, 
the science would not ho furthered xu the least by all 
this dissection. Now, metaphysics has not been able to 
nrovo either this proposition, ay non and validly, nor that of 
Adequate cause, much less any more complex, as for instance, 
one belonging to the theory of the soul or to cosmology, 
and never any synthetic proposition. Thus nothing lias 
been accomplished by all this analysis, nothing created 
and nothing promoted, and the scionco, after so much 
turmoil and noise, remains where it was 111 Aristotle i s 
time, although the arrangements to this end, if the clue to 
synthetic knowledge it priori had been first lonnd, would 
indisputably have boon much more easily discovered tbau 

r °Should any one fool himself offended by what is hero 
said, ho can very easily refute the. accusation if ho will only 
adduce a single synthetic proposition belonging to muta- 
■phvsics which admits of being demonstrated m a dogmatic 
manner a priori; for only wlien he has achieved this shall 
I allow that ho has really advanced tbo science, ^ oven 
though the proposition in question may he sufficiently 
confirmed by common experience. No demand can be 
more moderate, and more fair, and in the event (un- 
questionably certain) of non-accomplishment, no state- 
ment can he justor tlian that metaphysics as science has 
not hitherto existed at all. , „ . 

I must only forbid two tilings, in caso the challenge be 
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accepted: first, the apparatus of probabilihj ;md conjecture, 
which just as ill becomes metaphysics as geometry ; and 
secondly, adecisionby means of the magic wand of so-called 
sound common sense, which every one does not wave, but 
which regulates itself according to personal characteristics. 
For as regards the first, nothing* c in he moie absurd than in a 
system of metaphysics, a philosophy of pure Henson, to 
attempt to base judgments on probability and eonjeeiure. 
All that can be known a priori is thereby given out as 
apodiofcicalLy ceitain, and must be proved us such. A 
geometry or arithmetic might just as well be attempted lo 
be founded on conjectures ; (for as concerns the calculus 
probabihum of tlic latter, ifc does not contain probable hut 
perfectly certain judgments, on the degree of possibility 
in certain cases, under given similar conditions, which iri 
the sum of all possible cases must infallibly follow in 
accordance with the rule — although in respect of tuij 
single instance this is not sufficiently determined). Even 
in empirical natural science conjectures (by means of 
induction and analogy ) can only be permitted, in such % 
manner that at least the possibility of what I assume must 
be quite certain. 

With the appeal to sound common sense we are still worse 
off, if possible, when we have to do with conceptions and 
principles, not so far as they are valid in respect of 
experience, but when they would-* be given out as valid 
outside the conditions of experience. For what is s >und 
sense ? It is^the common understanding rightly used. And 
what is the common understanding? It is the faculty of 
the cognition and employment of rules in concreto in con- 
tradistinction to the speculative understanding , which is a 
faculty lor the cognition of rules in abstractor Thus, the 
common understanding will hardly comprehend the rule 
that all which happens is determined by means of its 
cause, and never be able to view this rule m its universal 
bearing. Hence it requires an example from experience, 
and when it hears that it points to nothing else but 
what it hjfld always thought, when a window-pane was 
broken or a household utensil lost, it understands the axiom 
and admits it. Common understanding has no farther 
use, then, than to be able to see its rules confirmed in 
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experience (although they really pertain to it a priori), and 
therefore to regard them a priori and independently of ex- 
perience belongs to the speculative understanding, and lies 
wholly outside the horizon of the common understanding. 
But metaphysics is exclusively occupied with the latter 
hind of knowledge, and it is certainly a bad S'gn of a sound 
understanding to appeal to a protector, having no right 
of judgment here, and which one otherwise only looks 
at askance, except when one sees oneself pressed, and does 
not know how to advise or help oneself in a speculation, 

A usual resource employed by these false friends of the 
common human understanding (wlio sometimes honour 
it highly, though they generally despise it) is to say ; 
there must be some propositions, immediately certain, and 
of which one not only requires to give no proof, but no 
account whatever, as otherwise we should never come to 
an end of the grounds of our judgments ; but in proof of 
this assertion they can never bring forwaid any tiling un- 
doubted, and which they can attribute immediately to the 
common human understanding (except the axiom of con- 
tradiction, which is inadequate to demonstrate the truth 
of synthetic judgments) mad mathematical propositions ; 
as, for instance, that twice two make four, that between 
two points there is only one straight line, &c. But these 
are judgments from which those of metaphysics fire totally 
distinct. For in mathematics I can make (construct) all 
this hy my own thinking, representing it to myself as 
possible through a conception ; I gradually a/ld to the one 
two, the other two, and myself make the number four ; or 
drawing in thought all sorts of linos from one point to 
ano flier, can only draw one that is similar in all its parts, 
equal no less than unequal. But I cannot with my 
yhole power of thought bring out from the conception of 
one thing the conception of something else, the existence of 
which is necessarilyconnectedwilli the first, but must call 
experience to my aid 5 and although my understanding a 
priori offers me such a conception, [viz.] causa liiy{ though 
only in reference to possible experience), I cannot present it 
a priori in intuition, like the conceptions of mathematics, 
and thus exhibit its possibility a priori but the concoptio i 
together with the principles of its use, if it is to be valid 
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a priori (as is required in metaphysics), demands a demon 
stration and deduction of its possibility, since otherwise wc 
do not know liow far it is valid, and wind her it can only 
bo used in experience or [may be used] outside [experience]. 
Hence, in metaphysics as a speculative science of iho pure 
.Reason, we can never appeal to the common hum an under- 
fit Hiding, but when we are obliged to leave it, and to re- 
nounce all pure speculative cognition, which must be 
always a branch of knowledge, and therefore under certain 
circumstances metaphysics itself and its teaching, a rea- 
son! hie faith will he found alone possible, and indeed 
sufficient to our neods, and perhaps even better for us 
than knowledge itself. Then the aspect of the m liter 
is quite altered. Metaphysics must be a science, not 
alone as a whole, but in all its parts, else it is nothing ; 
because in speculation of the pure Reason, nothing has a 
standing hut universal notions. But, apart from this, 
probability and healthy human understanding, have their 
useful and justifiable employment, but on their own 
special principles, whose validity always depends on thoir 
relation to tho practicil. 

This it is which I hold myself justified in demanding 
of a system of metaphysics, as science. 
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APPENDIX. 

On what may be done to m vke Metaphysics heal as 
Sciencl. 

Since none of the ways hitlierto trodden have attained 
this end, and since without a previous Chitiquo of the 
pure Poason it can never be attained, it seems not unfair 
to expect that the attempt now laid open to view shall 
undergo an aceuiate and painstaking investigation, where 
it is not deemed more advisable to give up alL the claims 
of mctiphy^ics wholly, in which case, if only the intention 
be loyally adhered to, there is no objection to be made. 
If the course of things be taken as it really goes, and not 
as it should go, there are two classes of judgments, a 
judgment that precedes examination , and this is in our case 
the one, when the reader forms a judgment on the Cri- 
tique of the pure Eeason from his system of metaphysics 
(whereas it ought lirbt of all to prove the possibility of the 
latter) ; and there is an oilier judgment that follows examination , 
whore the reader ventures to leave on one side lor a time 
the consequences of critical researches, investigations 
which might somewhat severely clash with his accepted 
metaphysics, and first of all examines the grounds from 
which these consequences may he derived. If what the 
ordinary metaphysics lays down were demonstrably 
certain (as with geometry), the first mode of judging 
would answer; for where the consequences of certain 
principles conflict with demonstrable truths, these prin- 
ciples must be false, and to be rejected wit! tout any fiu fcher 
investigation. But if it bo not the case that metaphysics 
3j,as a store of incontestably certain synthetic propositions, 
and perhaps, so much so, that a number of these, as plausible 
as the best among them, contradict one another in their con- 
sequences ; and if there be nowhere any absolutely certain 
criterion of the truth of properly metaphysical (synthetic) 
propositions, to ho fouucl therein; [in thin enstfj the above 
mode of judging is inadmissible, and an investigation of 
the principles of the Critique must precede all judgment 
as to its worth or worthlessness. 
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Examination of a Judgment on tiie Critique that 

PR LXJLDLS 1m VESTKxATION. 

This judgment is to bo found in Ihe Gottingen Gehluim 
Anzeitjeii, in the supplement to the third division, of 
January 19, 1782, page 40 et seq. 

When an author who is well acquainted with tho subject 
of his work, and diligent in placing his own relied ions 
in its elaboration, falls into the hands of a critic, who is 
in his turn keen-sighted enough to discern the points on 
which the woith or worthlessness of his production rests, 
who does not cling to words, but goes to tho heart of the 
subject, sifting and testing more than the mere principles 
which the author takes as his point of departure, the se- 
verity of the judgment may indeed displease the latter, but 
the publicis indifferent, as it gains thereby; and the author 
himself may ho contented, as he gets the opportunity of 
correcting or explaining his positions from the timely 
examination of a competent judge, in such a manner, that 
if ho believes himself fundamentally right, he can remove 
in time any stumblingblock that might in the result prove 
prejudicial to his work. 

I find myself, with my critic, in quite another posil ion. 
He seems not to see at all the real matter of the investiga- 
tion with which (successfully or unsuccessfully) I have 
been occupied. It is either impatience at thinking out a 
lengthy work, or vexation at a threatened reform of a 
science in which he believed he had brought everything to 
perfection long ago, or, what I am unwilling to imagine, 
real narrow-mindedness, that prevents him from ever 
carrying his thoughts beyond his school-metaphysics. In 
short, he passes impatiently in review a long series of pro- 
positions, by which, without knowing their promises, we can* 
think nothing, distributes here and there his blame, tho 
reason of which the reader sees just as little, as ho under- 
stands the propositions against which it is directed ; and 
hence [his criticism] can neither serve the public as a report, 
nor damage mo in the least, in the judgment of competent 
men. I should, for these reasons, have passed over this 
judgment altogether, were it not that it may afford mo occa- 
sion for some explanations which may in some cases pro- 
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servo tlie readers of tliese Prolegomena from misunderstand- 
ing. In order, however, that my critic may most easily 
attain a point of view fiom which he may see the whole 
work in a light most disadvantageous to the author, without 
venturing to trouble himself with any special investigation, 
he begins and ends by saying: “ This work is a system of 
transcendent (or, as he ti an slates it, of higher) Idealism .” 1 
A glance at this line soon showed mo the sort of criticism 
likely to ensue, much as though some one who had never 
seen* or heard of geometry, having found a Euclid, and 
coining upon various figures in tui iiing over its leaves, were 
to say, on being asked his opinion of it : u The hook is a 
systematic guide to drawing; the author uses a peculiar 
language, in order to give dark, in comprehensible direc- 
tions, which in the end teach nothing more than what 
every one can effect by a fair natural accuracy of eye, &e.” 

Let us see, in the meantime, what sort of an idealism it 
is that goes through my whole work, although it does not 
by a long way constitute the soul of the ysiom. The 
dictum of all genuine idealists from the Eleatie school to 
Bishop Berkeley, is contained in this fonnuh : u All 
cognition through the senses and experience is nothing 
hut sheer illusion, and only, in the ideas of the pure Under- 
standing and it ea son there is truth.” The principle govern- 
ing and determining my Idealism throughout, is on the 
other hand : £v All cognition of tilings merely from pure 
Understanding or pureBoason is nothing* hut sheer illusion, 
and only in experience is there truth.” 

But this is the direct contrary of idealism proper ; how 

1 Not certainly higher. High towel s, and m* inphysically-great 
men resembling them, iound both of winch there is common!) much 
wind, are not for me. My plioe is the fiuitful hath* of experience; 
•$nd tho wold transcendental, the meaning of which is so often 
elucidated by me, but not once grasped by my critic (so carelessly 
has he icgirdtd everything;, does not signify something pissing 
beyond all experience, but something that ind< od precedes it h priori, 
but that is intended simply to make cognition of experience p ^sible. 
If these conceptions overstep experience, their employment is termed 
trauwemUnt, which is distinguished from tlmr inmiamnl [employ- 
ment], that is, their employment as limited to (xpeikmec. All 
mibundei standings of this kind have been suiUeiontly guarded 
against in the woik itself, but the critic iound his advantage in 
misunderstanding. 
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came I then to use tliis expression for quite an opposite 
purpose, and how came my ciilic to sec it every whore V 

The solution of this difficulty i*osis on something that 
coaid have been very easily understood from the general 
bearing of the woik, if it had only been desired to do so. 
Space and time, together with all that they contain, are 
not things nor qualities in themselves, but belong merely 
to the appearances of the latter : up to this point 1 am one 
in confession with the above idealists. But those, and 
amongst them more particularly Berkeley, regaided 
space as a mere empirical presentation that, like the 
phenomenon il contains, is only known to us by means of 
experience or perception, together with its determinations. 
I, on the contrary, prove in the first place, that space (and 
also time, which Beikdey did not consider) and all its 
determinations a priori, can be cognised by us, because, no 
less than time, it inheres in our sensibility as a pure 
form before all perception or experience and makes all 
intuition of the same, and therefore all its phenomena, 
possible. It follows from this, that as truth rests on 
universal and necessary laws as its criteria, experience, 
according to Berkeley, can have no criteria of truth, because 
its phenomena (according to him) have nothing a priori 
at their foundation ; whence it follows, that they are 
nothing but sheer illusion ; whereas with us, space and 
time (in conjunction •with the pure conceptions of the 
understanding) prescribe their law to all possible expe- 
rience a prrni , and at the same time afford the ceitain 
criterion for distinguishing truth from illusion therein. 1 

My so-called (properly critical) Idealism is of quite 
a special character, in that it subverts the ordinary 
[Idealism], and that through it all cognition a priori , 
oven that of geometry, first receives objective reality 

1 Idealism proper always has a mystical tendency, and can have no 
other, but mine is solely designed for _ tho understanding of tho 
possibility of oar cognition a priori of objects of experience, which is 
a pioblem never hitherto solved or even suggested. In tins way the 
whole mys1h%l idealism falls to the ground, for (as may bo sun 
already in Plato) it inferred from our cognitions* a priori (oven from 
those of geometry) another intuition to that of the senas (namely, an 
intellectual intuition), because it never occurred to [philosophers] 
that the senses themselves might intuito a priori . 
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which, without my demousti ated ideality of space and 
time, could not lie maintained by the most zealous realists. 
This being tbo state of the case, I could hive wished, in 
order to avoid all misunderstanding, to have named this 
conception of mine otherwise, but to alter it alfcogc ther was 
impossible. It may be permitted mo however, in future, 
as has been above intimated, to term it the formal, or 
bettor still, the critical Idealism, to distinguish it from 
the dogmatic [Idealism] of Berkeley, and from the 
sceptical [Idealism] of Descartes. 

Beyond this, I find nothing further remark ible in the 
judgment of the book in question. Its author criticises 
hero and there en gros , a mode prudently chosen, since it 
does not betray one’s own knowledge or ignorance; a 
single thorough criticism <n detail , had it touched the 
main question, as is only fair, would have exposed, it 
maybe my error, or it may be the ciitie’s measure of 
insight into this species of research. It was, moreover, 
not a badly conceived plan, in order at once to take fioni 
readers (who aie accustomed to form their conceptions of 
books from newspaper reports) the desire to read the hook 
itself, to pour out in one breath a number of passages in 
succession, torn from their conn cot ion, and their grounds 
of proof and explanations, and which must necessarily 
sound senseless, especially considering how antipathetic 
they are to all school-metaphysics ; to storm the reader’s 
patience to nauseation, anti then, after having made mo 
acquainted with tho sensible proposition that peisistent 
illusion is truth, to conclude with the crude paternal 
moralisation : to what end, then, tho quarrel with ac- 
cepted language, to what end, and whence, tho idealistic 
distinction? A judgment which turns all that is special 
ik> my book, which was previously metaphysically 
heterodox, into a mero novelty in terminology, proves 
clearly that my would-be judge has understood nothing 
of [the subject], and in addition, [has not understood] 
himself . 1 

1 Tbo critic often fights with his own r! a»low. When I oppose the 
truth of experience to tlreum, be never tiimkw that I am )u*ie yxuMng 
simply of the well-known mnnio obj<etire mmto of the wollHau 
philosophy, 'Which is merely faunal, ami with which the dwtmcuou 
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My critic speaks like a man who is conscious of im- 
portant and snpeiior insight which lie keeps hidden ; for I 
am aware of nothing recent with respect to metaphysics 
that could justify such a tone [as he assumes]. But he 
does very wrong in withholding his discoveries from the 
world, lor there are doubtless many who, lilce myself, 
have not been able to find in all the fino things that 
have for long past been written in this department, 
anything that has advanced the bcionce by so much as 
a finger-breadth; we find indeed the filling out of de- 
(ini lions, the supplying of lame proofs with new crutches, 
the giving to the body of metaphysics fresh out- 
growths or a different figure; but all this is not what 
the world requires. The world is tired of metaphysical 
asscitions; it wants tho possibility of the faience, the 
sources from which certainty therein can be derived, 
and certain criteria by which it may distinguish tho 
dialectical illusion of the pure Eeason from the truth. 
The ciitic must possess this key, else he would never have 
spoken out in such a high tone. 

But I am driven to the suspicion that no such require- 
ment of the science has ever entered his thoughts, lor in 
that case he would have directed his judgment to this 
point, and even a mistaken attempt in such an important 
matter, would have won liis respect. If that be the case, 
we are once more good friends. He may penetrate (is 
deeply as he likes into metaphysics, without any one 
hindeiing him ; only as concerns that which lies outside 
metaphysics, its sources, which are to bo found in the 
Eeason, he cannot form a judgment. That my suspicion 
is not without foundation, is pi ovecl by the fact that 
he does not mention a word about the possibility of 
synthetic knowledge a priori, the special problem upon* 
the solution of "which the fate of metaphysics wholly 


between sleeping and waking is in no way concerned, and in a 
transcendental philosophy indeed can have no place. Foi the a sf, he 
calls my d< duAion of the categories and table of tho principles of tho 
undei&taiuling, “common well-known axioms ot logic anil ontology, 
exptessed m an idealistic manner.” Tho leader need only consult 
thebe Prolegomena upon this, to couvinee himself that a more mbeinble 
und hiJstoiicv lly iueoirect, judgment, could liaidly be madu 
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rests, and upon which my (hiticpie fas well os the 
present Prolegomena) entirely hinges. The Idealism 
he encountered, and which he hung upon, -was only 
taken up in the doetiino as the sole means of sohing the 
above problem (although it received ils confirmation 
on other grounds'), and lienee lie must have show n either 
that Ihe above pioblom does not poss< ss the inipoit meu I 
attribute to it (even in these Prolegomena ), or that by 
my conception of phenomena, it is other not solved at all, 
or can be better solved in another way ; but i do not find 
a word of this in the criticism. The eiiti«\ (hi u, undei- 
stands nothing of my work, and posbibly also nothing ui 
the spirit and essential nature of liKtaplnsies itself; and 
it is not, what 1 would rather assume, the hurry of a man 
incensed at the labour of plodding through so many 
obstacles, that threw an unfavourable shadow ovei the 
work lying before him, and made its fundamental fuitmes 
incomprehensible. 

There is a good deal to bo done before* a learned 
journal, it matters not with what care ils w liter-, may bo 
selected, can maintain its otherwise well -merited reputa- 
tion, in the field of meiaphy&ies as elsewhere. Other 
sciences and brunches of knowledge have tin ir standard. 
Mathematics has it, in itself; history and theology, in 
profane or sacred books; natural science and the art of 
medicine, in mathematics and experience; jurisprudence, 
in law books ; and even matters of taste in the examph s 
of the ancients. But for the judgment of the thing called 
metaphysics, the standard has yet to be found. I have 
made an al tempt to determine it, as well as its use. What 
is to 1)0 done, then, until it bo found, when works of this 
kind have to be judged of? If they are of a dogmatic 
character, ono may do what one likes ; no one will play 
the master over others hero for long, before some one 
else appears to deal with him in the Mine manner. If, 
however, they are critical in their character, not indeed 
with reference to other works, hut to the Benson itself, so 
that the standard of judgment cannot be assumed but has 
first of all to be sought for, then, though ohjoi lion and 
blame may indeed be permitted, yet tolerance must lie at 
its foundation, since the need is common to us all, and the 
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Lu*k of the necessary insight makes a judicially decisive 
attitude out of place. 

In order, however, to connect my defence with the 
interest of the philosophical common weal, I propose a 
test, to bo decisive as to the mode, whereby all meta- 
physical investigations may be directed to their common 
purpose. This is nothing more than what mathematicians 
have done elsewhere, in establishing the advantage of their 
methods by competition, namely, by challenging my critic 
to demonstrate, as is only just, on a priori grounds, in his 
way, a single really metaphysical principle, asserted by 
him, that is, [a principle] synthetic and cognised a priori 
from conceptions, even one of the most indispensable, as 
for instance, the principle of the persistence of substance, 
or of the necessary determination of events in the world 
by their causes. If ho cannot do this (sileneo being 
confession), he must admit, that as metaphysics without 
apodictic certainty of propositions of this kind is nothing 
at all, its possibility or impossibility must before all 
things be established in a Critique of the pure Reason ; 
and thereby he is hound either to confess that my princi- 
ples in the Critique are correct, or to prove their invalidity. 
But as I can already foresee, that, confidently as he has 
hitherto relied on the certainty of his principles, when ifc 
comes to a strict test he will not find a single ono in the 
whole range of metaphysics he can bring forward, 1 will 
concede to him an advantageous condition, which can 
only be expected in such a competition, and will relieve 
him of the onus probandi by laying it on myself. 

lie finds in these Prolegomena and in my Critique 
(pp. 266-290) eight propositions, of which two and two con- 
tradict one another, hut each of which necessarily belongs 
to metaphysics, which must either accept it or refute itT 
(although there is not one that has not in its time been 
assumed by some philosopher). Now he has the liberty 
of seeking out any one of these eight propositions at his 
pleasure, an<J accepting it without any proof, of which I 
shall make him a present, but only one (for waste of time 
will be just as little serviceable to him as t j me), and then 
of attacking my proof of the opposite proposition. 1 f 1 can 
save this one, and at the same time show, that according io 

K 
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principles which, every dogmatic metaphysics must neces- 
sarily recognise, the opposite of the proposition adopted 1-y 
him can be just as clearly proved, it is thereby established 
that metaphysics has an hereditary failing, not to be ex- 
plained, much less set aside, until we ascend to its birth- 
place, the pure Beason itself, and thus my Critique must 
either be accepted or a better one take its place ; it must 
at least be studied, which is the only thing I now xequire. 
If, on the other hand, I cannot save my demonstration, a 
synthetic proposition a priori from dogmatic principles is 
to be reckoned to the side of my opponent, my impeach- 
ment of ordinary metaphysics was unjust, and I pledge 
myself to reeogniso his stiicture on my Critique as 
justified (although this would not be the consequence 
by a long way). But to this end it would be necessary, 
it seems to me, to step out of the incognito , as I do not see 
how it could otherwise be avoided, that instead of one 
problem, I should he honoured or attacked with several, 
from unknown and unqualified opponents. 

Proposals as to an Investigation op the Critique upon 
which a Judgment may follow. 

I am indebted to the honoured public for the silence 
with which it for a long time favoured my Critique, for 
this proves at least ar postponement of judgment, and some 
supposition that in a work, leaving all beaten tracks and 
striking out a new one, in which one canpot at once per- 
haps so easily find one’s way, something may perchance 
lie, from which an important but at present dead branch of 
human knowledge may derive new life and fruitfulness : 
and hence a guardedness against destroying by a hasty 
^judgment the as yet tender shoot. A test of a judgment, 
delayed for the above reasons, is now before my eye in the 
Gottaischen gelehrten Zeitnng, the thoroughness of which 
every reader will himself perceive, from the comprehensible 
and unperverted presentation of a fragment of one of the 
first principles of my work, without taking Into consider- 
ation my own suspicious praise. 

And now I propose, since an extensive structure cannot 
be judged of as a whole from a hurried glance to test it 
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piece by piece from its foundations, and thereby to use the 
present Prolegomena as a general outline with which the 
work itself may be compared. This notion, if it were 
founded on nothing more than my conceit of importance, 
such as vanity commonly attributes to one's own produc- 
tions, would be immodest and would deserve to be repu- 
diated with disgust. But now, the interests of speculative 
philosophy have arrived at the point of total extinction, 
while the human Reason hangs upon them with inex- 
tinguishable affection, and only after having been cease- 
lessly deceived does it vainly attempt to change this into 
indifference. 

In our thinking age, it is not to bo supposed but that 
many deserving men would use any good opportunity of 
working tor the common interest of the more and more en- 
lightened Reason, if there were only some hope of attain- 
ing the [desired] end. Mathematics, natural science, laws, 
arts, even morality, &c., do not completely fill the soul : 
there is always a space left over, cut out tor the pure and 
speculative Reason, whose vacuity forces us to seek for 
apparent employment and entertainment, which is in 
reality mere pastime, in nonsense, trifling, or extravagance; 
in order to deaden the troublesome call of the Reason, 
which in accordance with its nature requires something 
that can satisfy itself, and not merely subserve other cuds 
or the interests of the appetites. A consideration, therefore, 
concerning itself with the range of the Reason subsisting 
for itself, because in it all other cognitions, and even pur- 
poses, must meet and unite themselves in a whole, has as 
I may reasonably suppose a great fascination for every one 
who has only attempted to extend his conceptions, and l 
may even say a greater than any other theoretical branch of 
knowledge, for which he would not willingly exchange it: 

I put theso Prolegomena forward, therefore, as a plan 
and clue for the investigation, and not the work itself, 
because, although 1 am even now perfectly satisfied with it 
as far as content, order, and mode of presentation, and the 
care that 1 have expended in weighing and testing every 
sentence before writing it down, are concerned (for it has 
taken me years to satisfy myself fully, not only as regards 
the whole, hut in some cases oven as to the sources of one 
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particular proposition) ; yet I am not quite satisfied with 
my exposition in some sections of the doctrine of elements, 
as for instance, in the deduction of the conceptions of the 
Understanding, or in that on the parallogisms of the pure 
[Reason, because a certain diifuseness takes away from 
their clearness, and in place of them, what is here said in 
the Prolegomena respecting these sections, may be made the 
basis of the test. 

i It is the boast of the Germans ti tat where steady and 
eoirtinuous industry are requisite, they can carry things 
fai ther than other nations. If this opinion bo well-founded, 
an opportunity, a business, presents itself whose successful 
issue we can scarcely doubt, and in which all thinking 
men can equally take part, though they have hitherto been 
unsuccessful in accomplishing it and in thus confirming 
ihe above good opinion. But this is chiefly because the 
science in question is of so peculiar a kind, that it can he 
at once brought to completion and to that enduring state 
that it will never bo able to be brought in the least degree 
farther or increased by later discoveries, or even changed 
(adornment by greater clearness in some } daces, or addi- 
tional uses, I here leave out of account) ; and this is an ad- 
vantage no other science has or can have, because there is 
none so fully isolated and independent of others, and which 
is concerned with an unroixed faculty of cognition. And 
the present moment seems, moreover, not to be unfavourable 
to my expectation, for just now, in Germany, no one seems 
to know what to occupy himself with, apar* from the so- 
called useful sciences, which is not mere play, but a busi- 
ness possessing an enduring purpose. 

[To decide] how the endeavours of the learned may be 
united in such a purpose, and to discover the means to 
tfeis end, I must leave to others. In the meantime, it; is 
not my intention to persuade any one merely to follow my 
propositions, or even to flatter mo with the hope of this ; 
but he may, as it occurs to him, append theroto attacks, 
repetitions, limitations, or confirmation, completion, and 
extension. If the matter be but investigated from its 
foundation, it cannot fail that a structure of doctrine, if not 
my own, shall be erected, that shall be a possession forth© 
future, for which it may have reason to be thankful. 
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The kind of metaphysics that may he expected, after 
[thinkers] are perfected in tlie principles of eiiticism, anil 
as a consequence of this, need Ly no means, because the 
old false feathers have been pulled out, appear poor and 
reduced to an in significant figure, but may be in other 
ways richly and respectably adorned, although to show 
this here, would take too long. But there are other and 
great uses that strike one immediately. Hie ordiuaiy 
metaphysics had its uses, in that it sought out the elemen- 
tary conceptions of the pure Understanding in order to 
make them clear through analysis, and definite by ex- 
planation. In this way it was [a species of] culture for 
the Heason, in v hatever direction it might afterwards find 
good to turn itself ; and thus far what it did was all for 
the best. But this service it subsequently effaced in 
favouring conceit by venturesome asseitions, sophistry by 
subtle distinctions and adornment, and shallowness by the 
ease with which it decided the most difficult problems 
by means of a little school-wisdom, which is only the more 
seductive the more it has the choice, on the one hand, 
of taking something from the language of science, and 
on the other from that of popular discourse, thus being 
everything to everybody, hut in reality nothing at all. 
By criticism, on the contrary, a standard is given to our 
judgment, whereby knowledge may be with certainty 
distinguished from its counterfeit, and firmly founded, 
being brought into full piactiee in metaphysics ; a species 
of thought extending its beneficial influ enee in the end 
over every other mode of the lleason’s use, at once 
infusing into it the true philosophical spirit. But the 
service also that it performs for theology, by making it 
independent of the judgment of dogmatic speculation, 
thereby ensuring it completely against the attacks of a#L 
such opponents, is certainly not to bo valued lightly. JFor 
ordinary metaphysics, although it promised the latter 
much advantage, could not keep this promise, and more- 
over, by summoning speculative dogmatics to its assist- 
ance, did nothing but arm enemies against itself. Extra- 
vagance, which cannot come in a rationalistic age, except 
when it hides itself behind a system of school-meta- 
physics, under the protection of which it may venture to 
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rant about tbe Eeason, is duven from this its last Ming, 
place, by ciitical philosophy. And last, but not least, 
it cannot bo otliciwise than important to a teacher of 
metaphysics, to bo able to say uith universal assent, 
that wliat he expounds is at last *«««■, and that thereby 
Genuine services will be itndoied to the common weal. 
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PREFACE. 

If tlie word Nature be merely taken in its formal 
signification, there may bo as many natural sciences as 
there are specifically different things (for each must 
contain the inner principle special to the determinations 
pertaining to its existence), inasmuch as it [Nature] 
signifies the primal inner principle of all that belongs to 
the existence of a thing . 1 But Nature, regarded in its 
material significance, means not a quality, but the sum- 
total of all things, in so far as they can be objects of our 
senses , and therefore of experience; in short, the totality 
of all phenomena — the sense-world, exclusive of all non- 
sensuous objects. Now Nature, in this sense of the word, 
has two main divisions, in accordance with the main 
distinction of* our sensibility, one of which comprises the 
objects of the outer , the other the object of the inner sense ; 
thus rendering possible a two-fold doctrine of Nature, 
the doctrine of body and the doctrine of soul, the first 
dealing with extended , and the second with thinking, Nature. 

Eveiy doctrine constituting a system, namely, a whefe 
of cognition, is termed a science ; and as its principles 
may be either axioms of the empirical or rational connec- 
tion of cognitions in a whole, so natural science, whether 
it be doctrine of body or doctrine of soul, would have to 

1 Essence is the primal inner piineiple of all that belongs to the 
possibility of a thing. Hence one can only piedicatc an e^ence, but 
not a nature of geometrical figures (for nothing is contained in their 
conception expietsive of an existence). 
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be divided into historical and rat tonal natural science, were 
it not that the word nature (as implying tlie deduction of 
the manifold pertaining to the existence of things, from 
its inner principle) necessitates a knowledge through reason 
of its system, if it is to deserve the name natural science. 
Hence, doctrine of nature may he hotter divided into 
historical doctrine of nature , comprising nothing hut 
systematically-ordered facts respecting natural things 
(which again would consist of description of nature as a 
system of classes according to resemblances, and history 
of nature as a systematic presentation of the same at 
diff erent times and in different places;, and natural science . 
Natural science, once more, would he either natural 
science properly or improperly so-called, of which tho first 
would treat its subject wholly according to principles 
a priori , and the second according to laws derived from 
experience. 

That only can he called science ( [wissvnschaft ) proper 
whose certainty is apodictic: cognition that can merely 
contain empirical certainty is only improperly called 
science. A whole of cognition which is systematic is for 
this reason called science , and, when the connection of cog- 
nition in this system is a system of causes and effects, 
rational science. But when tho grounds or principles it 
contains are in the last resort merely empirical, as, for 
instance, in chemistry, and the laws from which the 
reason explains the given facts are, merely empirical laws, 
they then carry no consciousness of their necessity with 
them (they are not apodietically certain j, and thus the 
whole does not in strictness deserve tho name of science; 
chemistry indeed should be rather termed systematic art 
than science. 

rational doctrine of nature deserves the name of 
natural science only when the natural laws at Its founda- 
tion are cognibod a priori, and are not mere laws of 
experience. A natural cognition of the first kind is 
called pure , that of the second applied, rational cognition. 
As the word nature itself carries with it the conception of 
law, and this again the conception of the necessity of all 
the determinations of a thing appertaining to its existence, 
it is easily scon why natural science must deduce the 
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legitimacy of its designation only from a pure part of it, 
[a part] namely, which contains the principles a priori of 
all remaining natural explanations, and why only by 
virtue of this portion it is properly science, in such wise, 
that, according to the demands of the reason, all natural 
knowledge must at last turn on natural science and there 
find its conclusion. This is because the above necessity 
of law inseparably attaches to the conception of nature, and 
hence must be thoroughly comprehended. For this reason 
the most complete explanation of particular phenomena 
upon chemical principles, in variably leaves an unsatis- 
factoriness bohind it, because from these accidental laws, 
learnt by mere experience, no grounds a priori can bo 
adduced. 

Thus all natural science proper requires a pure portion, 
upon which the apodictic certainty required of it by the 
reason can be based ; and inasmuch as this is in its prin- 
ciples wholly heterogeneous from those which are merely 
empirical, it is at once a matter of the utmost importance, 
indeed in the nature of the case, as regards method of in- 
dispensable duty, to expound this part separately and un- 
mixed with the other, and as far as possible in its com- 
pleteness; in order that we may be able to determine 
precisely what the reason can accomplish for itself, and 
where its capacity begins to require the assistance of em- 
pirical principles. Pure cognition of the reason from mere 
conceptions is called pure philosophy or metaphysics, while 
that which qjoly bases its cognition on the construction of 
conceptions, by means of the presentation of the object in 
an a priori intuition, is termed mathematics. 

What may be called natural science proper presupposes 
metaphysics of nature; for laws, i.e. principles of the 
necessity of that which belongs to the existence of a thii*g, 
are occupied with a conception which does not admit of 
construction, because its existence cannot be presented in 
any a priori intuition ; natural science proper, therefore, 
presupposes metaphysics. Now this must indeed always 
contain exclusively principles of a non-empirieal origin 
(for, for this reason it hears the name of metaphysics); but 
it may be either without reference to any definite object of 
experience, and therefore undetermined as regards the 
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nature of this or tliat tiling of the sense-world, and treat 
of the laws rendering possible the conception of nature in 
general, in which ease it is the tranbcewh ntal I portion of the 
metaphysics of nature ; or it may occupy itself with tho 
paitieular nature of this or that kind of thing, of which 
an empirical conception is given, in such wise, that except 
what lies in this conception, no other empirical principle 
will he required for its cognition. For instance : it lays 
the empirical conception of a matter, or of a thinking 
entity, at its foundation, and searches tlie range of the 
cognition of which the reason is a priori capable respect- 
ing those objects; and thus, though such a science must 
always bo termed a metaphysic of nature (namely, of cor- 
poreal or thinking nature), it is then not a univaisal but 
a particular metaphysical natural science (physios and 
psychology), in which the above transcendental principles 
are applied to the two species of sense objects. But I 
maintain that in every special natural doctrine only so 
much science proper is to be met with as mathematics; for, 
in accordance with the foregoing, science proper, especially 
[science] of nature, requires a pure poition, lying at the 
foundation of the empirical, and based upon an a priori 
knowledge of natural things. Now to cognise anything 
a prion is to cognise it from its mere possibility; but the 
possibility of determinate natural things cannot be known 
from more conceptions ; for from these the possibility of 
the thought (that it does not contradict itself) can indeed 
be known, but not of the object, as natural tiling which 
can bo given (as existent; outside the thought. Hence, 
to tho possibility of a determinate natural thing, and 
therefore to cognise it a priori , is further requisite that 
the intuition corresponding a priori to tin* conception 
should be given; in other words, that the conception 
should be constructed. But cognition of the reason 
through construction of conceptions is mathematical. A 
pure philosophy of nature in general, namely, one that 
only investigates what constitutes a nature in general, 
may thus be possible without mathematics ; hut a pure 
doctrine of nature respecting determinate natural things 
(corporeal dootrine and mental doctrine), is only possible 
by means of mathematics ; and as in every natural doctrine 
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only so much science proper is to "bo mot witli therein as 
there is cognition h priori, a doctrine of nature can only 
contain so much science proper as thore is in iL of applied 
mathematics. 

So long, therefore as no conception is discovered for 
the chemical effects of substances on one another, which 
admits of being constructed, that is, no law of the approach 
or retreat of the parts can he stated in accordance with 
which (as, for instance, in proportion to their densities ) 
their motions, together with the consequences of these, 
can be intuited and presented a priori (a demand that 
will scarcely ever bo fulfilled), chemistry will be nothing 
more than a systematic art or experimental doetrino, but 
never science proper, its principles being merely empirical 
and not admitting of any presentation ct priori ; as a 
consequence, the principles of chemical phenomena cannot 
make their possibility m the least degree conceivable, 
being incapable of the application of mathematics. 

But still farther even than chemistry must empirical 
psychology be removed from the rank of what may be 
termed a natural science proper ; firstly, because mathe- 
matics is inapplicable to the phenomena of the internal 
sense and its laws, unless indeed we consider merely the 
law of permanence in the flow of its internal changes ; but 
this would he an extension of cognition, bearing much the 
same relation to that procured by the mathematics of 
corporeal knowledge, as the doctrine of the properties of 
the straight lijae does to the whole of geometry ; for the 
pure internal intuition in which psychical phenomena are 
constructed is time, which has only one dimension. But 
not even as a systematic art of analysis, or experimental 
doctrine, can it ever approach chemistry, because in it the 
manifold of internal observation is only separated i ft 
thought, but cannot be kept separate and be connected 
again at pleasure ; still less is another thinking subject 
amenable to investigations of this kind, and even the 
observation itself, alters and distorts the state of the 
object observed. It can never therefore he anything more 
than an historical, and as such, as far as possible systematic 
natural doctrine of the internal sense, i.e. a natural de- 
scription of the soul, but not a science of the soul, nor 
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even a psychological experimental doctrine. This is the 
reason why, in the title of this woik, which, pioperly 
speaking, contains the axioms of corporeal doctrine, we 
have employed, in accordance with the usual custom, 
the general name of natmal science, because this desig- 
nation in the strict sense is applicable to it alone, and 
hence occasions no ambiguity. 

But to render possible tho application of mathematics 
to the doctrine of body, by which alone it can become 
natural science, principles of tho eonrirm turn of conceptions 
begging to the possibility of matter in gem ml must 
precede. Hence a complete analysis of the conception of 
a matter in general must be laid at its foundation; this 
is the business of pure philosophy, which for the puipose 
makes uso of no special experiences, but only of those 
which it meets with in separate (although in themselves 
empirical) conceptions, with refereneo to pure intuitions 
in space and time (according to laws, essentially depend- 
ing on the conception of nature in general), thus consti- 
tuting it a real nielaphjbic of corporeal nature . 

All natural philosophers, who wished to proceed 
mathematically in their work, have hence invariably 
(although unknown to themselves) made use of mota- 
physical pi'inciples, and must make use of such, it matters 
not how energetically they may otherwise repudiate any 
claim of metaphysics on their science. Without doubt by 
the latter they understood the illusion of manufacturing 
possibilities at pleasure, and playing with conceptions, 
perhaps quite incapable of being presented in intuition, 
and possessing no other guarantee of their objective 
reality than that they do not stand in contradiction with 
themselves. But all true metaphysics is taken from the 
essential nature of the thinking faculty itself, and there- 
fore in nowise invented, since it is not borrowed from ex- 
perience, but contains the pure operations of thought, that 
is, conceptions and principles a priori, which the manifold 
of empirical presentations first of all brings into legiti- 
mate connection, by which it can become empirical know- 
ledge, i.e, experience. These mathematical physicists were 
thus quite unable to dispense with such metaphysical 
principles, and amongst them, not even with that which 
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makes the conception of their own special subject, namely, 
matter, available a priori , in its application to external 
experience (as the conception of motion, of the filling 
of space, of inertia, etc.). But to allow merely empirical 
principles to obtain in such a question, they rightly held 
as quite unsuit cd to the apodictic certainty they desired 
to give to their natural laws, and hence they preferred to 
postulate such, without investigating their souices a priori . 

Bui it is of the utmost impel tance in the progress of 
the sciences, to sever hetei’ogeneous piinciplcs from one 
another, to bring each ink) a special system, so that 
it may constitute a science of its own kmd, and thereby 
to avoid the uncertainty springing from tlieir confusion, 
owing to our not being able to distinguish to -which of the 
two, on the one hand the limitations, and on the otlu r 
the mistakes occuiring in their use, aie to be attributed. 
For this reason I have regarded it as necessary to present 
in one system the first principles of tho pine poition of 
natural science ( phjskct gcneutlis) where mathematical 
constructions traverse one another, and at the same time 
the principles of the construction of these conceptions ; in 
short, the possibility of a mathematical doctrine of nature 
itself. This separation, besides the uses already mentioned, 
has the special charm, wdiich the unity of know ledge brings 
with it, if we take care that the boundaries of the sciences 
do not run into one another, but occupy properly their 
subdivided fields. 

It may servo as a second ground for gauging this 
procedure, that in all that is called metaphysics the 
absolute completeness of the sciences may be hoped for, in 
such a manner as can be promised by no other species of 
knowledge, and therefore, just as in tho metaplr) sics of 
nature generally, so here also, tho completeness of c<fr- 
poreal nature may be confidently expected; the reason 
being, that in metaphysics the object is considered merely 
according to the universal laws of thought, hut in other 
sciences as it must be presented according to c lata of 
intuition (empirical as well as pure). Hence the 
former, because the object must be invariably compared 
with all the necessary laws of thought, must furnish 
a definite number of cognitions, w r hick can be fully ex- 
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liaustod; but the latter, because it offeris an endless 
multiplicity of intuitions (pure or empirical), and there- 
fore of objects of thought, can never attain to absolute 
completeness, but can be extended to infinity, as in pure 
mathematics and empirical natural knowledge. This 
metaphysical corporeal doctrine I believe myself to have, 
as lar as it reaches, completely exhausted but do not affect 
thereby to have achieved any great work. 

The scheme for the completeness of a metaphysical 
system, whether of nature in general, or of corporeal 
nature in particular, is the table of the categories . 1 For 

1 I find doubts expressed in the criticism of Professor Ulrich’s 
Tnsfituiiones Logicm et il/< la plupieiv, in the ‘ Allgemeine Litleiatur 
Zeitung 5 (1785),' No. 29), not indeed respecting tln& table of the pure 
conceptions of the understanding, bnt (ho conclusions drawn therefrom 
as to tlio limitation of the whole faculty of the pure Reason, and there- 
fore of all metaphysics, in which the learned critic expresses himself 
at one with his no loss accmate author ; doubts which, because they 
are supposed to touch the foundation-stone of my system, as put 
forward in the Critique, should be reasons for thinking that the latter 
did not by far carry that apodictic necessity with it, in respect of its 
main object, which is indispensable in compelling an unqualified 
acceptance. This foundation-stone is s dd to be a deduction expounded 
partly there , and partly in the Prolegomena , of the pure conceptions of 
the understanding, which in that part of tiro Critique, that should 
have been the clearest, is said to be the most obscure, or indeed, to 
move in a circle, etc. I direct my answer to these object ions, only 
to (heir chief point, namely, that without a completely dear and ach guide 
deduel ion of the categories the system of the Critique of pure Reason 
would totter to its foundations. I maintain, on the contrary, that for 
those who subscribe to my propositions ns to the sensibility of all our 
intuition, and the sufficiency of the tat Jo of the categories, ns deter- 
minations of our consciousness borrowed from the logical functions of 
judgment in general (as the Reviewer does) the system of the Critique 
must carry with it apodictic certainty because it is built on the pro- 
position, that the whole speculative use of our Reason never reaches beyond 
ejects of possible experience. For if it can be proved that the categories, 
of which the Reason must make use in all its cognition, can have no 
other employment whatever, except merely with reference to objects 
of experience (in such a way that only in them [viz. the categories] is 
the form of thought possible), the answer to the question, how they 
make such possible is indeed important enough, in order, as fiir as 
may be to complete this deduction, but in respect of the mam object of the 
system, namely the determination of the boundary of the pure Reason 
in nowise necessary, but merely desirable. For in this respect, the 
deduction is alieady carried far enough, when it shows that the 
conceived categories are nothing but mere forms of the judgments, in 
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there are not any more pure conceptions of the Thuler- 
standiug, which concern the nature of things. Under the 
four elapses of Quantity, Quality, Eolation, and finally 


so far ns they are applied to intuitions (which are with us always 
sensuous), hy which they first of all become objects and cognitions; 
localise this alr< ady suffices to found the whole system of the Ciitiquo 
proper with complete certainty. Thus Newton’s system of umveisal 
gravitation is established, although it carries with it the inexplicable 
(lilliculty of how attract ion at a distance is possible; but (bjficultkb 
are not doubts. That the foundation remains even without t lie com- 
plete deduction of the categories being established, I can piove, Iroin 
what is conceded, thus : 

Concultd: that the table of the categories contains all the puro 
conceptions of the understanding complete, as well as all the formal 
opmations of the undei standing in judgments, troni winch they are 
deduced and differ in nothing, beyond that in the conception of the 
understanding an object is regarded as defined in respect of one or 
the other function of judgment (e.g., in the categoiical judgment tha 
stone is hud; the done is employed as subject, and hard aspiedieate„ 
so that it jcmaius permissible to the understanding to turn the logical 
function of tlic&e conceptions round, and say, something hard is a 
stone : on the contrary, when I represent it to myself in the object as 
determined, that the stone (in every possible dt termination of an 
object, not of the mere conception) must be conceived only as subject, 
and the lut’d less only as predicate, the same logical functions become 
pure conceptions of the undtr standing of objects, namely, as substance 
and accident ; ) 

2, Conceded : that the understanding, bv its nature, carries with it 
synthetic principles a priori, by whioli it subordinates to the foregoing 
categories all objects that may be given it; and therefore that there 
must he also intuitions a. priori , containing the requisite conditions for 
the application df the above pure conceptions of the understanding, 
because, without intuition there is no object in respect of which the 
logical function can be determined as category, and hence no cog- 
nition of any object; and that without pure intuition, no axiom 
defining it a priori in this respect can obtain ; 

3, Conceded: that these pure intuitions can never be anyfhing but 
more forms of the phenomena of the external or internal sense (space 
and time), and consequently only of the objects of possible experience : 

It follows, that no employment of the pure Reason can ever refer 
to anything but objects of experience, and, as in axioms a priori , 
nothing empirical can be the condition, they can be nothing more 
than principles of the possibility of experience generally. This alone 
is the true ar?d adequate foundation of the determination of the 
boundary of the puro Reason, but not the solution ot the problem ; 
how experience i» possible by means of these categories and only by 
means of them. The last problem, although even without it the 
structure would be firm, has meanwhile great importance, and, as i 

-L 
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Modality all tho determinations of tlio universal concep- 
tion of a matter in general, and, therefore, of all that can 
he thought a m-iori respecting it, that ran .be presented 
in mathematical construction, or given in experience 
ab definite object, must bo capable of beings Diou^lii, 
There is no more to do in the way of discovery or ad- 
dition, although certainly, should there he anything laok- 
iuo- iu clearness or thoroughness, it may he made better. 

Hence the com option of matter had to ho earned out 
throu'di all the four functions of the conceptions of the 
the understanding (in fom divisions), in each of which 
a new determination of tlie same was added. I he tun- 
damontal determination of a sometliing that is to he an 
obiect of tho external sense, must ho motion, ior thereby 
only can this sense he affected. Tho understanding leads 

now see, equally gicat facility, since it can lie solv< d w.*H-nigli by a 
single conclusion hom the precisely determined d( tinitnm of a ju<lg» 
went in genoial (an act bv which the given present •turns hr&fc become 
cognitions of an object). The obscurity which, in this poition of the 
deduction atta<Wto my previous operations, and which I do not dis- 
claim is attributable to the usual ioituno of the under-tandmg m 
iesearch,iheshnite.4 way being commonly not the fiist.it is aware ot, 
I shdl th( refore, take the ear bed opportunity ot supplying tins difeet 
(which more concerns die stylo of exposition than the ground ot ex- 
planation, which is given corn ctly enough, < ven there) without placing 
my acute critic in the, doubtless, to himself, unph asuut necessity cf 
takm »■ icfuge in a pi e-established haimony,by reason ot the unaccount- 
able agreement of the phenomena with tho laws of the understanding 
notwithstanding that the latter have sources quite distinct trom the 
f ormG i— a remedy, by the way, far woi&o than the evM it is intended to 
cure, and against which it can leally avail nothing at nil. For the 
objective necessity in. question, characterising tho } ure conceptions ot 
the understanding (and the principles of then application to pheno- 
mena) cannot come out of this. For ins ance, in the conception of 
cause in connection with effect, everything n mains merely whjeeUrehj 
itfceMiry, but objectively simply cluneo combination, just as llume 
has it, win u he terms it mere illusion through custom. No system 
in the woild can deiive this m cossiiy otlnrwfco than from the pure 
a prioi i principles lying at the foundation of the possibility of thought 
itself, whereby alone the cognition of objects whose phenomenon *s 
giw n u% that is, experience, is possible ; and even supposing that the 
mode, how experience is iherehy po&sible, wire never adequately 
explained, it would lomain indisputably teitain that it is merely 
poasihle through these conceptions, and convoisely that tliese con- 
ceptions are capable of no mcahmg or employment in any other 
reference than to objects of possible experience, 
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all other predicates pertaining to the nature of matter 
back to this, and thus natural science is throughout 
either a pure or an applied doctrine of motion. The meta- 
physical foundations of natural science may thus be 
brought under four main divisions, of -which the first — 
motion considered as pure quantum , according to its com- 
position, without any quality of the movable, may be 
termed Piioronomy ; the second , which regards it as be- 
longing to the quality of the matter, under the name of an 
original moving force, maybe called Dynamics ; and the 
third , where matter with this <ptality is conceived as by its 
own reciprocal motion in relation , appears under the name 
of Mechanics ; and ihefourtk, where its motion or rest [is 
conceived], merely in lefeiouce to the mode of presentation 
or modality, in other words as determined as phenomenon 
of the external sense, is called Phenomenology. 

But besides the above internal necessity, whereby 
the metaphysical foundations of the doctrine of body 
are not only to be distinguished from physics, which 
employs empirical principles, but even from the rational 
pi ©raises of the latter, in which the employment of mathe- 
matics is lobe met with, there is an external, and, though 
only accidental, at the same time an important reason, 
for separating its thoiuugk working-out from the general 
system of metaphysics, and for presenting it systematically 
as a special whole. For if it be permissible to indicate 
the boundaries of a science, not merely according to the 
construction of its object, and its specific kind of cognition, 
but also according to the aim that is kept in view as a 
further use of the science itself, and it is found that 
metaphysics has engaged 5 so many heads, and will continue 
to engage them, not in order to extend natural knowledge 
(which could be done much more easily and certainly 1T^ 
observation, experiment, and the application of mathe- 
matics to external phenomena), but in order to attain to 
a knowledge of that which lies wholly beyond all the 
boundaries of experience, of God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality ; [in this case] one gains in the promotion of this 
object, if one liberates it from a shoot springing indeed 
from its own stem, but only detrimental to its regular 
growth, and plants this [shoot] apart, without thereby mis- 
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taking its origination, or ignoring ith on fire sawfh from 
the system of general metuph\hl*s. ^ This dues not affect 
the completeness of the latter, but it facilitates die uniform 
progress of this science towards its goal, it in all cases 
where the universal doctrine of body is required, one can 
(‘all to aid the separate system of such_ a sciences w it limit 
eiicumheringit with the larger system >iz. of imdajihysics 
in general]. It is indeed von ivimukable (though it can- 
not here he thoroughly entered into;, that unhersal 
metaphysics, in all cases whore it retjuiies instant es (in- 
tuitions) to procure significance for its pine conceptions of 
the understanding, must always take them finm the uni- 
versal doctrine of body ; in other words, from the form and 
principle of external intuition ; and if those 1 are not found 
to hand in their entirety, it gropes uncertainly and trem- 
blingly amid mere empty conceptions.^ JJenoe the well- 
known disputes, or at least the obscurity in questions, as 
to the possibility of an opposition of realities, of intensive 
quantity, &c., by which the understanding is only taught, 
through instances from corporeal nature, what iho condi- 
tions are under which the above conceptions can alone 
have objective reality, that is significance and t ruth. And 
thus a separate metaphysics of corporeal nature does 
excellent and indispensable service to the mherml [meta- 
physics], in that it procures instances (cases hi coiwrefo) in 
which to realise the conceptions and doctrines of the latter 
(properly the transcendental philosophy), that is, to give 
to a mere form of thought sense anti moaning, 

I have in this treatise followed the mathematical method, 
if not with all strictness (for which more time would have 
been necessary than I had to devote to it), at least imita- 
tivoly, not in order, by a display of profundity, to procure a 
bHter reception for it, hut because I believe such a system 
to he quite capable of it, and that perfection may in time 
be obtained by a cleverer hand, if stimulated by this sketch, 
mathematical investigators of nature should find it not 
unimportant to treat the metaphysical portion, which 
anyway cannot he got rid of, as a special fcuida mental 
department of general physics, and to bring it into 
unison with themalhematacal doctrine of motion. 

Newton, in the preface to his mathematical principles 
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of natural science (after having remarked that geometry 
only requires two of tho mechanical actions which it 
postulates, namely, to describe a straight line and a 
circle) says: geometry is proud of being able 1o achieve 
so much while talcing so Utile from extraneous sources. 1 One 
might siyof metaphysics, on the other hand: it stands 
astonished , that with so much offered it by pure mathematics 
it can effect so little. In the meantime, this liitle is some- 
thing which mathematics indispens iblv requires in its 
application to natural science, which, inasmuch as it must 
here necessarily borrow from metaphysics, need not ho 
ashamed to allow itself to he seen in eoinpuny with the 
latter. 

1 Gloria geometria, quod tam panels prmoipiis aliottmle p UtLs f.un 
multa praosiet. — Newton , Pane. Phil. Nat. Math. Pradat. 
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METAPIlVhir \L Fur\l>A f Hn\> OF 

I’riOHo.Soin. 

Jaw vn \i,os 1. 

Matt re is the movdhl** in sji u*( ; sju *i, which is itself 
movable, is termed material or nfat'm sp in ; that iu which 
all motion mubi in tin* List rtsoit bo conceived (which is 
therefore itself absolutely iiurnovubk ), is termed pure or 
absolute space. 

Observation 1. 

As in rimrcmomy nothing is to be discussed but 
motion, its subject, namely mutter, has here no other 
(quality attributed to it than morahilihj, It earn t here fore 
itself be valid for one point so far, and in PJmronomy we 
abstract from ull interim] construction, heneo also, from 
the quantity of the movables and eoueeru ourselves only 
with, motion, and what can be regarded as quantity t hero- 
in (velocity and direction ). If tin* expression body is 
sometimes used here, it occurs only to aifciieipnie in a 
measure the application of tlm principles of Phoronomy to 
the following more definite conceptions of matter, in order 
that the exposition may be loss abstract and more com- 
prehensible, 

0 Observation 2, 

If I am to explain the conception of matter not by a 
predicate, applying to it as object, but only by the relation 
to the faculty of knowledge, in which the presentation can 
be primarily given me, matter is every object of the external 
seme, and this would be its mere metaphysical explana- 
tion, But space would be simply the form of all external 
sensuous intuition (whether this accrued to the external 
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object wo call matter in itself \ or remained merely in tin 1 
c instruction of our sense, a point which docs not enter 
into the present question)* Matter, in contradistinction 
to form , would be that which in external intuition, is 
an object of fooling, and consequently the properly 
emphioal of sensible and outward intuition, because it 
cannot be given at all a priori. In all experience some- 
thing must be felt, and this is the leal of sensuous 
intuition. In consequence, space, in which we ate to 
institute experience respecting motions, must bo cap tide of 
being felt, that is, of being indicated by that which can 
be felt, and this, us tho sum-total of all objects of ex- 
perience, and itself an object of the same, is called empirical 
space, Now this, as material, is itself movable; but a 
movable space, if its movement is to be able to be perceived, 
presupposes again an enlarged material space in which it is 
movable, and this again another, and so on to infinity. 

Thus all motion that is an object of experience is 
merely relative; the space in which it is perceived is 
a relative space, which again moves i\self perhaps in an 
opposite direction, in a space further enlarged, and 
therefore the matter moved in reference to the first may 
be termed at rest in relation to the second ; and these 
alterations of the conception of motion go forward with 
the alteration of the relative space to infinity. To assume 
an absolute space, that is, one which, because it is not 
material, can be no object of experience as given for 
itself, means assuming something which, neither in itself 
nor in its consequences (motion in absolute space ), can be 
perceived, for the si be of the possibility of experience, 
which nevertheless must always exist without it. Ab- 
solute space is hi itself nothing and no object at all, but 
signifies merely every other relative space that I can at a^y 
time conceive outside the given space, and tint I can 
extend beyond each given space to infinity; one that 
includes the [given space], and in which I can assume it 
as moved. Hut since I have the enlarged, although 
Still materkl, space only in thought, nothing is known to 
me of the matter indicating it. I abstract from this, and it 
is conceived, therefore, as a pure, non-empirical and 
absolute space, with which I can compare, and in which I 
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can conceive as movable, each empirical space, and there, 
fore, which is itself always regarded as immovable. To 
constitute it a real thing means confounding the logical 
mil venality of any space, with which I can compare each 
empirical' [space] as being included in it with a physical 
universality of real compass, and misunderstanding the 
reason in its idea. 

I may observe in conclusion that as the mo r ability of an 
object in space cannot he known a pi inti and without 
the teaching of experience, it could not for the same 
reason he counted in the Critique of pure lb ason amongst 
the pure conceptions of the undci standing, ami this con- 
ception as empirical could only find a place in a natural 
science, as applied metaphysics, which occupies itself with 
a conception given through experience, although according 
to principles a priori. 

Explanation IL 

Motion of a thing is the change of the external relations of 
the same to a given space. 

Observation 1. 

I have already laid the conception of matter at the basis 
of the conception of motion ; but, as I wished to determine 
the latter independently ol the conception of extension, 
and thus could consider matter only in one point, I had to 
admit the use of the common explanation of motion as 
change of place. Now r that the conception of matter is to 
be explained universally, and therefore as applicable to 
moved bodies, this definition is inadequate, for the place 
of every body is a point. If one wishes to determine the 
distance of the moon from the earth, one wishes to know 
the distance of their places, and to this end one does not 
measure from any point of the surface, or of 1 ho interior of 
the earth, to any point of the moon at pleasure, but takes 
the shortest line from the central point of the one to tiro 
central point of the other, and therefore, in each of these 
bodies there is only one point that constitutes its place. 
Now a body may move without changing its place, as the 
earth in turning on its axis; but its relation to external 
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space changes notwithstanding, for it presents for instance 
its different sides to tlic moon in the course of the twenty- 
four hours, from which all kinds of iransfr amative effects 
result on the oai th. Only of a movable, i.e., physical point 
con one say : motion is always a change of place. It might 
ho objected against this explanation that internal motion 
(o.g., fermentation) is not included therein ; but the 
tiling which one speaks of as in motion must so far be 
regai ded as unity. That matter, as, for instance, a cash of 
leer, is in motion signifies something different to the her 
in the cash being in motion. The motion of a thing is 
not one and the same with motion in this thing ; but 
the question is here only of the former. The appli- 
cation of this conception to the latter case is afterwards 
easy. 


Observation 2. 

Motions may be circular (wiilioufc change of place) or 
progressive, and these again may either enlarge the space 
or be motions limited to a given space. Of the first kind 
arc rectilinear, or even non-rectil inear, [motions] that do 
not return in upon themselves. Of the second are those 
that return in upon themselves. The latter are again 
either circular or oscillating motions. The first cover the 
same space always in the same direction; the second 
alternatingly in an opposite direction, lil e a swaying 
pendulum. To both belong trembling fmotus iremulus), 
whicli, though not a progressive motion of a body, is 
nevertheless a reciprocative motion of a matter, which 
does not change its place on the whole thereby, as the 
vibrations of a bell that has been struck, or the tremblings 
of air set in motion by sound. I merely make mention of 
these different kinds of motion in a Phoronomy, because 
with all that aro not progressive the word velocity is 
generally used in another sense than with the progressive, 
as the following observation shows. 


Observation 3. 

In every motion direction and velocity are the two 
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momenta for consideration, when one abstracts from all 
other qualities of the movable. I pivsuppo&e hero the 
ordinary definition of both ; but that of direction has 
sundry limitations. A body moved in a cm le changes its 
direction continuously, so th.it, until its return to the 
point from which it started, all is comprised in a surface of 
merely possible directions, and yet one says it moves 
itself always in the same direction, as, for instance, the 
planet from evening to morning. 

But what is the side, in this case, towards which the 
motion is directed? A question rt Kited 1o the one: 
Upon what does the internal disf inetiou of spirals, other- 
wise similar and even equal, lest, but of which one species 
winds to the right, and the other to the left ; or the 
winding of the kidney-bean, and of the bop, of which the 
one runs round its pole like a corkscrew, or as sail >rs 
express it against the situ, and the other with the sun ? This 
is a conception that allows itself to ho constructed indeed, 
but as conception docs not admit of being made plain 
by universal marks in the discursive mode of cognition. 
In the things themselves (e.g., in those rare cases of the 
human subject where on dissection all the parts agree 
according to physiological rules with other human subjects, 
only that all the viscera are found displiced, either to the 
right or the left, against the usual older) theie can be no 
imaginable difference in the internal consequences, and 
yet there is a real mathematical and indeed internal 
difference, whereby two circular movement^, differing in 
direction but in all oilier respects alike, nof withstanding 
their not being completely identical, nevertheless cor- 
respond. I have elsewhere shown 1 that as this difference, 
though it must bo given in intuition, docs not admit of 
bq^ng brought to clear conceptions, and therefore in- 
telligibly explained (dan, non inieUigi ), it affords a good 
substantiating ground of proof for the proposition : that 
space geneially, belongs, not to the qualities or relations of 
the things in themselves , for this would necessarily have to 
admit of reduction to objective conceptions, bud merely to 
the subjective form of our sensible intuition of things or 


1 See Prolegomena . — [Ts,] 
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relations, -which, as to what they may he in themselves, 
must remain wholly unknown. But this is a devia- 
tion from our present business in which we must neces- 
sarily treat space as a quality of the things we have 
in consideration, namely, corporeal entities , because these 
themselves are merely phenomena of the external sense, 
and only require to bo explained as such in this place. 
As concerns the conception of velocity, this expression 
acquires in use available meaning. We say: the earth 
moves moie rapidly on its axis than the sun, because it 
does so in a shorter time, although the motion of the Litter 
is much more rapid. The cii eulation of the blood of a 
small bird is much more rapid than that of a man, 
although the streaming motion in the former has, without 
doubt less velocity ; and so with the vibiations of elastic 
matters. The shortness of the time of return, whether of 
a circulating or oscillating motion, constitutes the ground 
of this employment, in which, if otherwise misunder- 
standing bo avoided, there is no harm done. For the 
mere increase in the hurry of return, without increase of 
spaeial velocity, has special and very important effects in 
nature, of which, in the circulation of the juices of animals, 
perhaps not enough notice has been taken. In Phoronomy 
wo use the word velocity merely in a spaeial significa- 
tion: 

Explanation III. 

Best is the permanent present (proesentia perdnrabilia) in 
the samo place ; permanent is that which exists through- 
out a time, i.e. lasts. 

Observation . 

% 

A body, which is in motion, is in every point of the 
line it passes over — a moment. The question remains, 
whether it rests therein, or moves. Without doubt the 

1 This formula moans: “Velocity ( Geleritas : G ) is related as the 
space passed over (Spat in m : S) divided by tlie time consumed therein, 
(Tern pus: T) or: the velocity increases in direct ratio to the space 
passed over, and in inverse ratio to the time consumed therein.’* 
( Kirchmann , 3JJrlautermye)t f p. 25). — [Tu.J 
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latter, one will say; for, only iu so far as it moves is it 
present in this point. But lot us assume tlie motion in 
this way ; 

A B a 


0 — O ■ « 0 , 

that the body (h scribes the line A B forwards and 
backwards, from B to A, with m iform v<lo< Ity in such- 
wise that, since the niom< nt it is in B is u million 
to both motions, tlio motion liom A to D is dorribol 
in half a seiond, th.it trom B to A aho in lull a 
second, hut both together in a whole svond, so tlLat 
not the smallest portion of time h.p* ]«\n expended on 
the presence of the body in B; in this way, without 
the least inctease of these motions, the latter, width 
took place in the dii notion B A , can be changed 
into that in the direction B a , which lii-s in a stiaight 
line with A B , and hence the body, while it is in B \ 
must be regarded not as at rest, but ns mo\ed. It 
would have tliereforo also to be considered as moved in 
the first motion, lefcurnmg in upon itself in the point B, 
which is impossible; because, in aeconlmee with what 
has been assumed, it is only a moment that belongs to the 
motion A JE>\ and at the same time to the equal motion B A , 
which is opposed to the former one and conjoined with it in 
one and the same moment of complete lack of motion ; core 
sequently if tins constitutes the conception of rest, in the 
uniform motion A a, rest of the bod\ must jtlso be provod 
in every point (e.g., in B\ which contradicts the above as- 
sertion. Again, let the line A B be represented as over the 
point A perpendicularly, so that a body rising from A to Jjf, 
after having lost its motion through gravity iu the point B, 
would fall back again from B to A. Now I ask whether 
the body in B is to be considered as moved or at lest? 
Without doubt, it will be said, at rest; because all pre- 
vious motion has been taken from it, after it has reached 
this point, and a uniform motion back is as yet to follow, 
consequently is not present, and the lack of motion, it will 
be added, is rest. In the first case, however, of an assumed 
uniform motion, tbe motion B A could not commence other- 
wise, than by the motion A B having previously ceased, and 
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that from B to A being non-cxi stent, and consequently there 
being in B a hick of all motion, whereby, aecoi cling to the 
usual explanation, ] e&t would have to be assumed j but we 
may not assume it, because at a given velocity, no body may 
be conceived as at ust in any point of its uniform motion. 
I pon what, then, is the assumption of lost based in the 
second case, since this rising and falling is only separated 
by a moment? The giound lies in the Utter motion not 
being conceived as uniibim with the given vd ‘city, but ris 
being at first uniformly delayed, and afteiwaids uniformly 
accclonted, in suchwise that the velocity in point B is 
not delayed wdiolly, but only up to a certain degree, 
smaller than any velocity that can bo given, by which, 
if instead of killing bach, the line of its fall B A were 
placed in the direction B a ; in other words, the body wore 
conceived as still rising, it would, as with a mere moment 
of velocity (the resistance of gravity being set aside), pass 
over, in any given time, however gieut, a space smaller 
than any space that could be given, and thoiefore its place 
(for any possible expedience) would not change to all 
eternity. In consequence of this, it assumes a state of lasting 
presence in the same place, that is, ol rest, although owing 
to the continuous action of gravity, that is, of the change of 
this state, the latter is immediately abolished. To be in 
a permanent state and to persist therein (if nothing* elso shifts 
it) are two distinct conceptions, of which one does no 
violence to the other. Thus rest cannot bo explained 
through the Jack of motion, which, as = o, does not 
admit of being constructed at all, but must be explained 
by permanent presence in the same place, and as this 
conception is constructed by the presentation of a motion 
with infinitely small velocity, throughout a finite time, it 
can be used for the subsequent application of mathematics 
to natural science. 


Expi AN iTION IY. 

To Construct the conception of a composite motion means 
to present a priori in intuition a motion so far as it 
arises from two or more given [motions] united in one 
movable. 
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Ojs > nation . 

T’or the construction of collections, it is requisite that 
the condition of thedr presentation should not he borrowed 
from experience, and thus that they should not pre- 
suppose certain forces, the existence of which can only he 
deduced from experience, or, in short, that the condition 
of the construction should not he itself a conception 
incapable of 1 icing given a priori in intuition; as for 
instance, that of cause and etfect, action and resistance, &e. 
It is here especially to he observed that Phoronomy is 
throughout, piinurily consti notion of motions in general 
as quantities, and that, as it lias lor its subject, matter 
merely as something movable, and of which no quantity 
therefore conies into consideration, it has to determine 
those motions alone as quantities (as concoi ns their velocity 
as well as their direction, and indeed their combination) 
a priori . For thus much must be established entirely 
a priori and intuitionally, for the sake of applied mathe- 
matics. For the rules ot 1 ho conned ion of motions through 
physical causes, that is forces, never admit ot being fun- 
damentally expounded before ihe principles of their 
composition generally aio previously laid down mathe- 
matically as a foundation. 


Principle 1 . 

Every motion, as object of a possible experience, may 
he viewed, at pleasure, as motion of a body in a space that 
is at rest, or as rest of the body, and motion of the space 
in the opposite direction with equal velocity. 

«ir 


Observation . 

In order to make an experience of the motion of a body 
it is requisite that not only the hotly but also<the space in 
which it moves should be objects of external experience, 
or in oilier words, material. An absolute motion, there- 
fore, that is, in reference to a non-material space, is un- 
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suited to any experience whatever, and hence for use, 
nothing* (oven if one were willing to admit absolute space to 
he something in itself ). Ill it even in all relative motion the 
space itself, because it is assumed as material, may again 
he conceived as i esting or moved. The first happens when, 
beyond the space in reference to which I regard a body as 
moved, there is no more extended space given, that includes 
it (as when in the cabin of a ship I see a ball moved on 
the table); the second, vhen, outside this space there is 
another space given, that includes it (as, in the caso men- 
tioned, the bank of the river), since I can view the nearest 
space (the cabin) with respect to the latter as moved and 
the body itself as at lest. As thus it is absolutely im- 
possible to determine of an empirically given space, it 
matters not liow extended it may be, whether, with 
respect to a still greater space enclosing it, it be itself 
moved or not, it must be \\ holly the same for all experience, 
and for evory con sequence drawn from experience, whether 
I choose to regard a body as moved or at rest, and the space 
as moved in tire opposite direction with an equal velocity. 
Once more : as absolute space is nothing for any possible 
experience, the conceptions are the same whether I say 
a body moves with respect to this given space, in this 
direction, with this velocity, or whether I conceive it as at 
rest, and ascribe all this [motion] to the space, but in an 
opposite direction. Tor every conception is wholly of the 
s ime kind as the latter, of whose distinction from the former 
no instance is possible, and only with reference to the 
connection we wish to give it in the undei standing is 
it different. 

We are, moreover, not in a position to postulate a fixed 
point, in any experience, in reference to which it could be 
defined what motion and rest mean absolutely ; for every- 
thing given us in this way is material, and hence movable, 
and (as we know of no extreme boundary of possible 
experience in spa- e) it may be really moved without our 
being able to perceive this motion. Of this motion of a 
body in empirical space I can assign one portion of the 
given velocity to the body, the other to the space, but in 
the opposite direction, and the whole possible experience 
as concerns the consequences of these two combined 
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motions is v In *11 \ thi sum* wh* tho conceived of ihe body 
alone as moved with th* w h 'L \* iurity <>r (oonoi iving* it) 
as at rest, ami i3i * s*m •< a- iu<»v* <1 v. im mo sun** Mdouity 
in the opposite din * tt >a. la a n It r »/// lunliou, as recti- 
linear. For as concents t 1 t non-iet iilim a* it is not in all 
rosnects the same, ubotL* ** I «iui ar lit < My lo lvgurd. the 
body as movni it*./., tin f mill in i - <* ily rotation), and 
the surrounding spot* l to* n.iut 3. awni as rest in o, or 
tin* Litter as mouvl an l tL fount r i< din/; hut we 
shall treat of tliisinorup /nimiMrly in tin* s vjueL Tims in 
Phoumomy, vhuie f coico 1* r tUe motion of a body only in 
relation In the spare (on tin nM or mol ion of which it has 
no influence at all), it K quite muh b mined and arbitrary 
whether any or all, or how much, of tho wloeih of the 
given motion I aihilmie to the < m oi to ilu* oihu\ 
Farther on in meeh u»L s v In iv a nmvi (i body is to be 
considered in rival rdation to otlmr bodii s in the space of 
its motion, tois will n*>i Ik* any bmuer *<> mlirely in- 
different, us will be demonstrated hi its proper place. 

Fa in a win s V. 

The compost lion of motion is the presentation of thomntinn 
of a point as hound together in one with two or mure 
motions of the same. 


Ohs rvoth oi* r 

In Phoronomy, as J can cognise the matter Ly no other 
property hut that of mowibiiity, and can consider it itself 
therefore only as a point, ihe motion can only be viewed as 
description of a space, yet so that 1 do not merely pay 
attention to the space described, uh in geometry, but also 
to the time [involved] therein* in other words, to tho 
velocity with wliich a point describes the space. JPhoio* 
notny is thus the pure doctrine of the quantity ( mat hem) 
of motions. The definite conception of a <{u«cntity is the 
conception of tho generation of the prest illation of an 
object through the composition of the Lomogem oiw. Now, 
as motion is nothing homogeneous, but again motion 
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Phoronomy is a doctrine of the composition of the motions 
of the same point according to its direction and velocity 
i.e., the presentation of a single motion as one that 
comprises within it two or perhaps several motions in one, 
at the same time, in the same point, so far as they together 
constitute one, that is, are one with this motion, but not 
in so far as they produce the latter as causes produce their 
effects. In order to find the motion arising from the com- 
position of several — as many as one likes — one lias only, as 
with the production ol all quantities, first to seek oat 
those that are compounded under given conditions, of two ; 
and thereupon combine this with a third, etc. In conse- 
quence the doctrine of the composition of ail motions is 
reducible to that of two. But two motions of one and the 
same point that are present at the same point may be 
distinguished in a double manner, and as such he combined 
in a triple way therein. Firstly, they occur at the same 
time either in one and the same line , or in different lines; 
the latter are motions enclosing an angle. Those that 
occur in one and the same line are either contrary to one 
another in direction or maintain the same direction . As all 
these motions arc contemplated as taking place alone, 
there results immediately from the relation of the lines, 
that is, of the spaces of motion described in equal time, the 
relation of velocity. Thus there are three cases : — 1. As 
two motions (it matters not whether of equal or unequal 
velocities) combined in one body in tlie same direction, 
are to constitute a resultant compound motion ; 2. As Two 
motions of the same point (of equal or unequal velocity), 
combined in contrary directions, are, through their compo- 
sition, to constitute a third motion in the same line; 
3. Two motions of a point, with equal or unequal velocities, 
but in different lines, enclosing an angle, are considered 
as compounded. 

Proposition 1. 

The composition of two motions of one and the same 
point, can enly be conceived by one of them being pre- 
sented in absolute space, but, instead of the other, a motion 
of an equal velocity in the contrary direction of the 
relative space [being presented] as identical with it. 

M 
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Demonstration . 

First Case . — Two motions in the same line and direction 
arrive at tlie same time in one and tlie same point. 



Let two velocities, AB and ah, be presented as contained 
in one velocity of the motion. Let these velocities be 
assumed, for the time, as equal, AB = ah ; in this case I 
assert they cannot be presented at once in the same 
point, in one and the same space (whether absolute or 
relative). For, because the lines AB and ah, denoting the 
velocities, are properly spaces, passed over in equal times, 
the composition of these spaces AB and ah = BC, and, 
therefore, the line AO, as the sum of the spaces, cannot 
but express the sum of both velocities. But the parts AB 
and BO do not, individually, present the velocity = ah ; for 
they are not passed over in the same time as ah. Thus, 
the double line AC, which is traversed in the same time as 
the line ah, does not represent the double velocity of the 
latter, as was required. Hence the composition of two 
velocities in one direction in the same space does not admit 
of being sensuously presented. 

On the contrary, if the body A be presented as moved 
in absolute space with the velocity AB, and 1 give to the 
relative space, a velocity ah « AB in addition, in the 
contrary direction la = OB ; this is the same as though I 
distributed the latter velocity to the body in the direction 
AB (axiom 1), But the body moves itself, in this case, in 
the same time through the sum of the lines AB and BC = 
2 ah, in which it would have traversed the line ah = AB 
only, and yet its velocity is conceived as the sum of the two 
equal velocities AB and ah, which is what was required. 

Second Case . — Two motions in exactly contrary directions 
are united in one and the same point. 



A 
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Let AB l>e one of these motions, and A 0 the oilier in 
tho opposite direction, the velocity of which we assume 
here to he equal to that of the firbt ; in this ease the very 
idea of representing two such motions, at the same time, 
in one and the same space, and in one and the same point, 
in short, the case of such a composition of motions would 
itself he impossible, which is contrary to the assumption. 

On the other hand, let tho motion ABbe conceived as in 
absolute space, and instead of the motion AC in the same 
absolute space, let the contrary motion CA of the relative 
space [be conceived] with the same velocity, which 
( according to axiom 1) is equal to the motion AC, and may 
thus ho entirely substituted for it ; in this caso two exactly 
opposite and equal motions of the same point, at the same 
time, may he very well presented. Now, as the relative 
space is moved with the same velocity CA = AB in tho same 
direction with the point A , this point, or the body, present 
therein, does not change ils place in respect of the relative 
space ; i.e., a body moved in two exactly contrary direc- 
tions with equal velocity, rests, or generally expressed, its 
motion is equal to the difference of the velocities in tho 
direction of the greater (which admits of being easily 
deduced from what has already been demonstrated). 

Third Case. — Two motions of tho same point arc pre- 
sented as combined aecordimj to directions that enclose an angle. 

The two given motions are AB and AC, whose velocity 
and directions are expressed by those linos, but the 
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angle, enclosed by the latter, by BAG (it matters not 
whether it be a right angle, as in this case, or any 
other angle). If these two motions are to occur, at the 
same time, in the directions AB and AC, and indeed in the 
same space, thc} r would not be able to occur, at the same 
time, in both these lines AB and AG, but oni\ in lines 
running parallel to these. It would have, thoi efore, to 
be assumed, that one of these motions effected a change 
in the other (namely, the deviation from the given couiso), 
although the directions remained the same on either side. 
But this is contrary to the assumption of the proposition, 
which indicates by the word composition, that both the 
given motions are contained in a third, and must therefore 
be one with this, and not that, by one clanging the other, 
a third is produced. 

On the other hand, let the motion A G be taken as 
proceeding in absolute space, but instead of the motion 
AB,, the motion of the relative space in the opposite 
direction. Let the line AC bo divided into three equal 
parts, AE, EF, FG. Xow, while the body A in absolute 
space passes over the line AE, the relative space, and 
therewith the point E, passes over the space Ee = MA ; 
while the body passes over the (wo parts together = AF i 
the relative space and therewith the point F, describes the 
line Ff = NA ; while, finally, the body passes over the 
wjiole line AG, the relative space, and therewith the point G 
describes the line Cc = BA. All this is tlio same as 
though the body A had parsed over in' these three 
divisions of time, the lines Em, Fn and GD~At)I, AN, AB, 
and in the whole time in which it passes over AC, had 
passed over the line CD = AB . It is therefore at the 
last moment in the point D, and in the whole time 
gradually in all points of the diagonal line AD, which 
expresses the direction as well as the velocity of the com- 
pound motion. 

Observation 1, 

Geometrical construction demands that one quantity 
should be identical with the other, or two quantities in 
eomnosition, with a third, not that they should pronuce 
the third as causes, which would be mechanical con- 
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struction. Complete similarity and equality, in so far as 
they can onl> be cognised in intuition, is coiiqruitij. All 
geometrical construction of complete identity rests on 
congruity. This congniity of two motions combined with 
a third (in short, the moiu composite itself) can never take 
place, when the two former are presented in one and the 
same space, i.e. relative [space]. Hence all attempts to 
demonstrate the above proposition in its throe cases, have 
always been mechanical solutions only, inasmuch, namely, 
as though moving causes by which a given motion was 
combined with another, were made to produce a third, 
the proofs that the former were the same as the latter, 
and as such, admitted of being presented in pure intuition 
a priori [were not given], 

* 

Observation 2. 

When, for instance, a velocity AB is termed double, 
nothing else can be understood thereby, but that it 
consists of two simple and equal [velocities] AB and BO, 
(see Fig. 1). But if a double velocity be explained by 
saying that it is a motion by which a doubly great space 
is passed over in the same time, something is here assumed 
which is not necessarily implied, namely, that two equal 
velocities may be combined in the same way as two equal 
spaces, lor it is not in itself obvious that a given velocity 
consists of smaller [velocities] ; and in the same way that 
a rapidity consists of slownesses as a space does of smaller 
[spaces]. For the parts of the velocity are not outside one 
another, as the parts of the space ; and if the former are 
to be considered as quantity, the conception of their 
quantity, as it is intensive , must be constructed in a 
different manner to that of the extensive quantity of spa Co. 
But this construction is possible in no other way than by 
the mediate composition of two equal motions, one of 
which is that of the body, the other that of the relative 
space in tho contrary direction, but which, for this reason, 
is completely identical with an equal motion of the body 
in the pievious direction. For in the same direction two 
equal velocities would not admit of being compounded in 
one body, except through external moving causes; for 
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instance, a ship carrying the body with one of these 
velocities, while another movable force, immovably hound 
V]) with the ship, impresses upon the body the second 
velocity, which is equal to the previous one. In this it 
must always be presupposed that the body maintains itself 
in free motion with the first velocity when the second 
enters ; hut this is a natural law of moving forces, which 
cannot come into consideration when the question is 
simply how the conception of veh city is constructed as a 
quantity; so much as to the addition of velocities to one 
another. But when the question is of the subtract ion of 
one from the other, this latter is easily conceivable , if the 
possibility of a velocity, as quantity by addition, has once 
been admitted; yet this conception cannot be so easily 
consinuded, for to this end two contrary motions must be 
combined in one body; and how is this to happen? 
Immediately, namely, in respect of the same resting space, 
it is impossible to conceive of two equal motions in 
contrary directions in the same body ; but the idea of the 
impossibility of these two motions in one body is not the 
conception of its rest, hut of tlie impossibility of the 
construction of this composition of contrary motions, which 
is nevertheless assumed in the proposition as possible. 
Now this construction is not otherwise possible, than by 
the combination of the motion of the body with the 
motion of the space as has been demonstrated. Finally, as 
concerns the composition of two motions, whose direction 
encloses an angle, they do not admit of bqing conceived 
in a body, in reference to one and the same space, if 
one of them be not affected by an external continuous 
inflowing force (for instance, a vessel bearing the body 
onward), while the other maintains itself unaltered, or 
generally [expressed] : one must have as a basis, moving 
forces,. and the production of a third movement from two 
combined forces , hut this, although the mechanical carrying 
out of that which contains a conception, is not its mathemati- 
cal construction , which has only to render intuitable what 
the object is (as quantum), not, how it may be transformed 
by nature or art, by. means of sundry implements and 
forces* The composition of motions, in order to determine 
their relation to others as quantity, must take place 
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according to the rules of cougniity, which is only possible, 
in all three cases, by means of the motion of the space that 
is congruous with ono of the two given motions, where- 
by both are congruous with the compound [motion]* 

Observation 3. 

Thus Phoronomy, not as pure doctrine of motion, but 
as pure doctrine of the quantity of motion, in which 
matter is conceived by no other quality hut that of mere 
movability, contains nothing hut this single proposition, 
carried out in the three cases adduced, of the composition 
of motion, and indeed of the possibility of rectilinear 
motion alone, not of curvilinear ; for, because in the 
latter the motion is continuously changed in direction, a 
cause of this motion, which cannot be merely space, must 
be brought to bear. That only the single case in which 
the directions of the same enclose an angle, is usually 
understood by the designation compound motion , does 
some detriment to the principle of the division of a 
pure philosophical science generally, although not to 
physics: for, as concerns the latter, all the three cases 
treated in the above proposition admit of being ade- 
quately presented in the third alone. For when the 
angle enclosing the two given motions is conceived as in- 
finitely small, it contains the first [case] ; but if it be con- 
ceived as only divided in an infinitely small degree from 
a single straight line, it contains the second case ; so that, 
in the proposition already stated respecting composite 
motion, all three cases mentioned by us, are capable of 
boin g given as in a universal formula. But in this way one 
could not learn to comprehend the qualitative doctrine of 
motion in its parts a priori , which in many respects is 
also useful. 

If any ono cares to connect the three parts in question 
of the universal Phoronomic proposition with the scheme 
of the subdivision of all pure conceptions of the under- 
standing, *here, especially with that of the conception of 
quantity, he will observe : that, as the conception of a 
quantity always contains that of the composition of the 
homogeneous, the doctrine of the composition of motions 
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is at the same time the pure doctrine of quantity therein ; 
and indeed that in all three momenta furnished by space, 
the unity of line and direction, the plurality of directions 
in one and the same line, and finally the totality of direc- 
tions as well as of lines, according to which the motion 
can take place, it contains the determination of all pos- 
sible motion as quantum, although its quantity (in a 
movable point) consists merely in velocity. This observa- 
tion only has its uses in transcendental philosophy. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 

METAPIIYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF DYNAMICS. 
Explanation I. 

Matter is the movable , in so far as it fills a space. To 
fill a space means to resist everything movable, which 
endeavours by its motion to press into a cot tain space. 
A space that is not filled is an empty space . 

Observation . 

This is the dynamical explanation of the conception of 
matter. It piesupposes the Phoronomic, hut adds thereto 
a property that is 2 elated as cause to an effect, namely, 
the capacity of resisting a motion within a certain space. 
This could not come into consideration in the foregoing 
science, even when we had to do with the motions of one 
and the same point in opposite directions. This filling of 
space keeps a certain space free from the intrusion of any 
other movable when the motion ot the latter is directed 
to any place jvithin this space. On what the resistance of 
matter on all sides rests, and what it is, now remains to be 
investigated. But it may bo already seen from the above 
explanation, that matter is not hero considered as resisting 
when it is driven from its place , and thus as itself moved 
(this case will hereafter come into consideration A as 
mechanical resistance), but only when the mere space of its 
own extension is to be diminished. The expression is 
used to occupy space , namely, to be immediately present 
in all its points, in order to indicate thereby the extension 
of a thing in space. But inasmuch as it is not defined in 
this conception, what effect, or whether any effect at all, 
arises from this presence, whether in resisting others that 
are attempting to press into it, or whether it signifies 
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merely a space without matter, in so far as it is a sum- 
total of several spaces, just as one may hay of every 
geometrical figure, “ it occupies a space ” (it is extended) ; 
or even whether there he something in space necessitat- 
ing another movable to penetrate d< eper into the same 
(attracting others) ; because, I say, by the conception of 
the occupying of a space, all tjiis is undetermined ; so, to 
fill a space is a closer definition of the conception to occupy 
a space. 

Proposition 1. 

Matter fills a space, not by its mere existence, but by a 
special moving force. 

Demonstration . 

The penetration into a space (in the moment of com- 
mencement this is called the endeavour to penetrate) is a 
motion. The resistance to motion is the cause of its 
diminution, and also its change into lost. ISTow nothing 
can he connected with any motion, as lessening or des- 
troying it but another motion of the same movable in the 
opposite direction (phoronomic proposition). Thus the 
resistance offered by a matter in the space which it fills, 
to all impression of another [matter], is a cause of the 
motion of the latter in the opposite direction; but the 
cause of a motion is called moving force. Thus matter 
fills its space by moving force and not by its mere 
existence, , 

Observation. 

Lambert and others called the property of matter, by 
which it fills a space, solidity (a rather ambiguous expres- 
sion), and maintained that we must assume it in every- 
thing which exists (substance), at leist in the outer world 
of sense. According to their notions, the presence of 
something real in space, must carry with it this resistance 
by its very conception, in other words according to the 
principle of contradiction; and must exclude the co- 
existence of anything else, in the space of its presence. 
But the principle of contradiction does not preclude any 
matter from advancing, in order to penetrate into a space 
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in vhich another [matter] exists. Only when T attribute 
to that which occupies a space, a power of rt ] >el 1 ii 1 52, e*m - 
thing externally movable which approaches it, do ’ I 
understand how it^ involves a contradiction, that in the 
space which a thing occupies, another [thing | of the 
same kind should penetrate. Here the mathematician 
has assumed something a# a first datum of the construc- 
tion of the conception of a matter, which itself docs 
not admit of being further constructed. Now lie can 
begin his construction of a com option from any datum he 
pleases, without committing himself again to tlio further 
explanation of this datum ; but ho is nevertheless not 
thereby permitted to explain the former as something 
wholly incapable of any mathematical construction, in 
order by this means to prevent a return to the first 
principles of natural science. 

Explanation II. 

Attractive force is that moving force whereby a matter 
may be the cause of the approach of others to itself (or, 
which is the same thing, whereby it opposes the retreat 
of others from itself). 

J Repulsive force is that whereby a matter can be the 
cause of repelling others from itself (or, which is the 
same thing, whereby it resists the approach of others 
to itself). The latter we shall also sometimes term 
driving , and the former, drawing force. 

Note . 

These are the only two moving forces of matter admit- 
ing of being conceived. For all motion which one matter 
can impress upon another, as in this respect each of them 
is only considered as a point, must always be regarded as 
distributed in the straight line between two points. But in 
this straight lino only two kinds of motion are possible, 
one, by \frhieh the above points recede from one another, 
and a second by which they approach one another. But the 
force which is" the cause of the first motion is called re- 
pulsive force, and that of the second attractive force* Thus, 
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only these two kinds of forces, as such, to which all the 
forces of motion in material nuturo must bo reduced, are 
capable of being conceived. 

Proposition 2. 

Matter fills its spaces by the repulsive forces of all its 
parts, i.e., by its own force of extension, which has a 
definite degree, beyond which smaller or larger [degrees] 
can be conceived to infinity. 

Demonstration. 

Matter fills a space only by moving force (proposi- 
tion 1), this being such as to resist the impression, that is, 
the approach of others. Now this is a repulsive force (ex- 
planation II.). Tims matter fills its space, and indeed all 
the parts thereof, by repulsive forces only, because other- 
wise a part of its space would not be filled (against 
the assumption), hut would only he enclosed. But the 
force of an extended by virtue of the repulsion of all its parts 
is a force of extension (expansive). Thus matter fills its 
space by its own force of extension; which was the first 
point. Beyond every given force a greater must be con- 
ceived, for that beyond which there is no greater possible 
would be one, whereby, in a finite time, an infinite space 
would ho passed over (which is impossible). Further, 
beyond every gwen moving force a smaller niu^ji be able to 
be conceived (for the smallest would be that, by the infinite 
addition of which to itself, throughout any given time, no 
finite velocity could be generated, but; this signifies the 
lack of all moving force). Thus below every given degree 
of a ^moving force, a smaller must always be able to be 
given ; which is the second [point \. The force of extension, 
therefore, whereby all matter fills its space, has its 
degree, which is never the greatest or smallest ; but 
beyond which, greater as well as smaller, may be found to 
infinity. * 

Note 1. 

The expansive force of a matter is termed elasticity. 
Now as the former is the basis on which the filling of 
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fepaco, as an essential property of all matter, rests, tin’s 
elasticity must be termed mitjvnal; seeing that it cannot bo 
doiived from any other piopertyof matter. All matter is 
accordingly originally clastic. 


Note 2. 

Because beyond every extending force a greater mov- 
ing force can be found, which might work against it, 
and would thus diminish the space it is set king to 
extend; in which ca^e the latter would be termed a com- 
pressive force; so for every matter a compulsive foice 
must be able to be found, capable of driving it from every 
space it tills into a narrower space. 

Explanation III, 

A matter 'penetrates another in its motion when it 
completely abolishes the space of its extension hy com- 
pression. 

Observation . 

When, in the sucker of an air-pump that is filled with 
air, the piston is driven nearer the bottom, the air-matter 
is compressed. Now if this compression could be carried so 
far that the piston completely touched the bottom (without 
the least amount of air escaping), the air-matter would he 
penetrated; for the matters, between which it is, leaving 
no superfluous room for it, it would exist between the 
bottom and the piston, without occupying a space. This 
penetrability of matter by external compressive forces, if 
one were willing to assume, or even conceive, such, w$uld 
be termed mechanical . I have reasons for distinguishing 
by such a limitation, this penetrability of matter from 
another [kind], the conception of which is perhaps just as 
impossible as that of the pi esent, and of which I may here- 
after have*occasion to make some mention. 
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Proposition 3 . 

Matter can be compressed to infinity, but it can never 
be penetrated , by a matter, it doe*, not signify how great 
its pressing force. 

Demonstration. 

An original force, by which a matter seeks to extend itself 
on all sides over a given space occupied by it, must, en- 
closed in a smaller space, be greater, and compressed into 
an infinitely small space, be infinite. Now, for any given 
extensive force of matter, a greater compressive force may 
be fomid that compels it into a smaller space, and so on to 
infinity ; which was tile first J point]. Hut for the penetra- 
tion of a matter, a compression into an infinitely small 
space, and therefore an infinitely compressive force, is 
required, which is impossible. Hence, a matter cannot he 
penetrated by the compression of any other [matter] ; 
which is the second [point]. 

Observation . 

I have, at the commencement of this demon si ration, 
assumed that an extending force, the more it is narrowed, 
must operate so much the more stiongly in the opposite 
[direction], Now this would not apply to all kinds of 
elastic forces, [including those] that are merely derivative ; 
but with matter possessing* essential el istieity*, in so jar as 
it is matter in general, filling a space, it may be postulated. 
For expansive force exeioised from all points towards 
all sides, constitutes its very conception. But the same 
quantum of expanding forces, brought into a narrower 
space, must, in every point of the latter, repel so much 
the more strongly, in inverse proportion to the smallness 
of the space in which a given quantum of force diffuses 
its activity. 

Explanation IY. # 

The impenetrability of matter, resting on r<*dstmce, 
which increases proportionately to the degree of the 
compression, I term relative; but that which rests on 
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the assumption that matter, as such, is capable of no com- 
pression at all, is termed absolute impenetrability. The 
filling of space with absolute impenetrability may bo termed 
mathematical ; that with merely relative [impenetrability] 
dynamical filling of space. 


Observation 1, 

According to the mere mathematical conception of im- 
penetrability (which assumes no moving force as originally 
inherent in the matter), no matter is capable of compres- 
sion, except in so far as it contains within itself empty 
spaces. Matter, therefore, as matter, resists all impression 
uncondition all) and by absolute necessity, lhit according 
to our explanation of this property, impenetrability rests 
on a physical basis; for the extensivo force renders it 
primarily possible, as an extended that fills its space. But 
as this force has a degree that overpowers, and hence 
diminishes the space of extension, that is, can be impressed 
upon the same up to a certain degree, by a given com- 
pressive force, but only in such wise that the entire penetra- 
tion, inasmuch as it would require an endless compressive 
force, is impossible ; [therefore | the filling of space must be 
regarded only as relative impenetrability . 

Observation 2. 

Absolute impenetrability is, indeed, neither more nor 
less than a qnaliias occulta For we ask the cause, why 
matters in their motion cannot penetrate one another; and 
receive the answer : because they are impenetrable. The 
appeal to repulsive force is free from this objection. For 
although this likewise cannot bo explained further, ac- 
cording to its possibility, and hence must be admitted 
as a fundamental force, it nevertheless gives a concep- 
tion of an active cause and its laws, in accordance with 
which the effect, namely, the resistance in the filled space, 
may be estimated according to its degrees. 
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EX PLANA I ION V. 

Material substance is that in space, which for itself, 
namely, separated from all else existing outside it in 
space, is movable. The motion of a part of matter 
wheieby it ceases to be a pait, is separation. The 
separation of the parts of a matter is physical division . 


Observation. 

The conception of a substance signifies the ultimate 
subject of existence, namely, that •which docs not itself 
belong, as mere predicate to the existence of another, 
Now matter is the subject of all that, in space, which can 
he counted [as belonging] to the existence of things ; for 
outside it, no subject would be able to be conceived, but 
space itself; and this is not a conception containing 
anything existent, hut merely the necessary conditions 
of the external relation of possible objects to our sense. 
Matter thon, as the movable in space, is substance therein. 
But just in the same way are all its parts substances, 
in so far as one can say of them that they are subjects, and 
not merely predicates of other matters ; and hence must 
again themselves be termed matter. But they are them- 
selves subjects, if they are something movable existing in 
space, and hence not in combination with (fiber adjacent 
parts. The independent motion of matter, then, or any of 
its parts, is a demonstration at once, that this movable, 
and every movable part of it, is substance. 

* Proposition 4. 

Matter is di enable to infinity into parts, of which each is 
again matter. 

Demonstrate) 

Matter is impenetrable by its own original force of 
extension (proposition 3) ; but this is only the result of 
the repulsive forces of each point in a space filled with ». 
matter. Now the space that is filled by matter is matho- 
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matically divisible to infinity; that is, its parts (‘an bo 
distinguished to infinity, although they cannot be moved, 
and consequently cannot be separated (according to demon- 
strations of geometry). But in a space filled with matter, 
every part contains the same repulsive force, to counteract 
all other forces, on all sides ; in other woids, to drive them 
back, and in the same way to be driven back by them, 
that is, to be moved to a distance from them. Ilonce, 
every part of a space filled with matter is, movable in 
itself, and consequently separable from those remaining, 
as material substance, by physical division. So far. then, 
as the mathematical divisibility of space filled by a matter 
reaches, thus far does the possibility of the physical 
division of the substance that fills it, reach. But the 
mathematical division extends to infinity, and consequently 
also the physical ; that is, all matter, is divisible to 
infinity, and indeed to [.arts, of which each is itself again 
material substance. 


Observation 1. 

By the demonstration of the infinite divisibility of space, 
that of matter has not, by a long way, been proved, if it 
has not previously been established, that in every part of 
space material substance exists, that is, that parts in them- 
selves movable are to be mot with. Tor if a monadologist 
wished to assume that matter consisted of physical points, 
each of which (for this reason) had no movable paits, but 
nevertheless, filled a space by mere repulsive force, be 
would still be able to admit that this space, although not 
the substance acting in it (in other words, the sphere of 
the latter’s activity, though not the acting movable 
subject itself), could be divided by the division of its spaces. 
He would thus compound matter of physical by indivisible 
parts, and yet allow it to occupy space in a dynamical manner. 
But by the above demonstration, the monadologist 
is entirely deprived of this resort. For, thereby it is 
dear, that in a filled space there can be no point that 
does not itself resist repulsion on all sides in the same way 
as it is repelled ; in other words, as a reacting subject, in 
itself movable, existing outside every other repulsive 
point ; and hence that the hypothesis of a point filling a 

N 
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space by its mere driving force, and not by moans of other 
equal repulsive forces, is impossible. In order to nuke 
this, and thereby also the demonstration of the previous 
proposition apparent, one must assume that A is the place 

o* — G- — 9* 

of a monad in space, that nh is the diameter of 1 lie sphere 
of its impulsive for<<*, and therefore that a A is its 
semi-diameter : so between e, whete the hnpnssion of an 
external monad in space, occupying the sphere in question, 
is understood, and the central point of the latter [viz., 
the sphere], A, a point r is possible to be indiuited (in 
accordance with the infinite divisibility of space], Jsow, 
if A resist that which seeks to impr* ss it 4 *- If on a, c must 
resist both the points A and a. For if this were not so, 
they would approach one another with impunity; con- 
sequently A and a would meet in the point <\ i.e. the space 
would be penetrated. Somethin*; must thus exist in cthat 
resists the impression of A and «, and thus repels the 
monad A as much as it is repelled by it. As now, 
repulsion Is a movement, v is something movuhh in space ; 
in other words, matter, and the space between A and a, 
could not be tilled by the sphere of the activity of a single 
monad, neither could the space lie tween c ami A, and so on 
to infinity. 

When mathematicians conceive the repulsive forces of 
the parts of elastic matters in their greater or lesser com- 
pression, as increasing or diminishing in a certain pro- 
portion to their distances from one another (for instance, 
that the smallest parts of the air repel each other in 
inverse proportion to their distances from one another, 
because their elasticity stands in inverse proportion to 
tho spaces in which they are compressed j, ran* would 
wholly mistake their meaning and misapply their language 
were one to attribute to the conception in the* object itself, 
what [nevertheless] necessarily belongs to the process of 
the construction of a conception. For, according to tho 
above, all contact can bo conceived as an infinitely small 
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rger or smaller space is to l)e oonr oi <i as 
r the same quantity of matter, that is. by 
itum of repulsive forces. I3y an infinitely 
], therefore, no real distance of parts, 
extension of the space of the whole, always 
.tinuum, may be assumed, although the 
is extension can only be made comprehen- 
.dea of an infinitely small distance. 

Observation 2. 

3an indeed, in its internal employment, be 
to the chicane of a mistaken metaphysics, 
certain possession of its evident assertions 
isibility of space, no matter what objections 
iging to mere conceptions, may throw in 
the application of its propositions, w hieh 
;o substance, which fills it, it must rely on 
; to mere conceptions ; in other wauls, on 
?he above proposition is itself a proof of 
)es not follow 7 necessarily that matter is 
able to infinity, although it is so in n 
nnection, every part of space being again 
3nce always including within Usd [f parts 
another ; but this cannot prove that in 
►art of this filled space, there is substance, 
mtly, separated from all the rest, exists 
able; something has been wanting then 
,e mathematical demonstration, without 
e no certain application to Natural Science, 
has been obviated in the proposition above 
concerns the remaining attacks of metal 
t present physical proposition , of the infinite 
matter, the mathematician must entirely 
;o the philosopher, who, apart from this, 
ejections, betakes himself into a labyrinth, 
s difficult for him to find his way, even in 
idiately concerning him, and hence has 
i his own account, without the matliema- 
iimself up in the business. If, namely, 
ely divisible, then (concludes the dogmatic 

•NT 2 
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metaphysician), it consists of an infinite number of parts; for 
a whole must originally contain within itself all the parts 
into which it can ho divided, in their entirety. But the 
latter proposition is also iwlul litably certain of every whole 
as a thing in itself and, therefore, although one cannot admit 
matter, or even space, to consist of Infinitely Many parts (inas- 
much as it is a contradiction to think of an infinite number, 
the conception of which itself implies that it can never he 
conceived as fully ended), one must resolve either to defy 
the geometrician by saying spar* is not infinitely divisible , or 
to irritate the metaphysician [by saying", space is no 
property of a thing in itself and hence, matter is no thing 
in itself, but the mere phenomenon of our external sense 
generally, just as .space is its essential form. 

The philosopher n<nv finds himself in a strait between 
the horns of a dangerous dilemma. To deny the first 
proposition, that space is divisible to infinity, is a vain 
undertaking, for mathematics does not admit of 1 being 
reasoned away; but yet to regard matter as a thing in 
itself, in other words, space as property of the tiling in 
itself, and to deny the above proposition, is one and the 
same thing. Jlo sees himself thus necessitated to depart 
from this assertion, however common and suited to ihe 
common understanding it maybe ; but of course only under 
the condition, that in the event of his reducing matter and 
space to the phenomenon ( hence the latter ) viz. space] 
to the form of our external sensuous intuition, and so 
[constituting] both, not things hi themselves, but only 
subjective modes of the presentation to us, of objects in 
themselves unknown), he should be helped out' of the 
difficulty as to the infinite divisibility of matter, while it yet 
does not consist of infinitely many parts . This latter easily 
admits of being conceived by the Eeason, although im- 
possible to construct and render intuitable. For of that 
which is only real by its being given in presentation, 
there is not more given than is met with in the presenta- 
tion, that is, so far as the progressus of presentations 
reaches. Thus we can only say of phenomena, the 
division of which goes on to infinity, that there exist so 
many of the parts of the phenomenon, as we give of them, 
that is, as far as we can ever subdivide. For the parts, 
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as "belonging to tlie existence of a phenomenon exist only 
in thought, namely, in their division itself. Now though 
the division proceeds to iniinity, it is never given as 
infinite, and hence it does not follow that the divisible 
contains an infinite number of parts in itself and outside 
our presentation merely because its division is infinite. 
For it is not the thing, but only its presentation, whose 
division conld be continued to infinity, and in the object 
that is unknown in itself, which has also a cause, and 
yet can be never completed and consequently fully 
given, it proves no real infinite number, for this would 
be an express contradiction. A great man who has per- 
haps contributed more than any one else to maintain the 
reputation of mathematics in Germany, has more than once 
turned aside metaphysical claims to upset the propositions 
of geometry relative to the infinite divisibility of space 
with the well-grounded observation, that space only belongs 
to the phenomenon of external things ; bnt he has nut been 
understood. The proposition was taken as though he 
meant: space appears to us, otherwise it is a thing or 
relation of things in themselves, but the mathematician 
considers it only as it appears. Instead of this he ought 
to have been understood [as meaning] that space is no 
quality appertaining to anything outside our senses, but 
only to the subjective form of our sensibility, under 
which objects of our external sense, unknown to us as to 
their construction in themselves, appear to us, this ap- 
pearance befng termed matter. By the foregoing mis- 
understanding, space was always conceived as a quality 
[existing] independently, outside our faculty of presenta- 
tion, but which the mathematician only thought of accord- 
ing to common conceptions, that is, confusedly (for so 
appearance [phenomenon] is commonly explained) ; it 
ascribed the mathematical proposition of the ^ infinite 
divisibility of matter, a proposition presupposing the 
highest clearness in the conception of space, to a confused 
presentation of space, which the geometrician laid at his 
foundation! In this way, it remained open to the meta- 
physician to compound space of points, and matter of simple 
parts, and thus in his opinion to bring clearness into the 
conception. The ground of the confusion lies in a mis- 
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Understood monadology , which does not belong to the 
explanation of natural phenomena, but is a platonic 
conception of the world, carried out by Leibnitz. This is 
correct in itself, in so far as it [the world] is regarded, not 
as object of sense, but as thing in itself; but is neverthe- 
less a mere object of the understanding, though it lies at 
the foundation of the phenomena of sense. The composite 
of things in themselves must consist in the simple; for the 
parts must hero he given before all composition. But the 
composite in the phenomenon consists not of the simple, 
because in the phenomenon, which can never bo given 
otherwise than as composite (extended), the parts can only 
he given through division, and thus not before tlie com- 
posite, but in it Hence Leibnitz’s opinion, so far as I 
understand, [did not consist] in explaining space by the 
arrangement of simple entities side by side, but rather in 
[regarding it] as corresponding to a merely ini elligiblo, 
for us unknown, world by its side, and maintained nothing 
more than what has elsewhere been shown, namely, that 
space, together witli matter of which it is the foini, com- 
prises, not the world of things in themselves, hut only 
the phenomenon of this [world], and is itself only the form 
of our sensuous intuition. 

Proposition 5. 

The possibility of matter requires a force of attraction , 
as its second essential fundamental force. • 

Demonstration, 

Impenetrability, as the fundamental quality of matter, 
wheieby it first reveals itself as something real in the space 
of our external senses, is nothing but the capacity of ex- 
tension in matter (proposition). Now an essentially 
moving force, by which parts of matter recede from one 
another, cannot, firstly , be limited by itself, because matter 
as rather impelled thereby to extend the space it fills 
continuously ; secondly , it cannot be fixed by space alone, 
at a certain boundary of extension — for though space may 
contain the ground of [the fact I that with the increase of 
the volume of a matter extending itself, the extending 
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distance, which, moreover, must necessarily happen in 
force will become weaker in inverse* proportion— yet, 
inasmuch as smaller degrees of every moving force are 
possible to infinity, it cannot contain the ground for 
thoir ever ceasing. Matter then, by its repulsive force 
alone (which contains Jhe ground of its impenet lability), 
and if no other opposing force contradicted this, would be 
held within no boundaries of extension, that is, would 
dissipate itself to infinity, and no assignable quantity of 
matter would be met with in any assignable space. With 
merely repulsive forces of matter, all spaces would con- 
sequently be empty, in other woids no matter would 
properly speaking exist at all. To the existence of all 
matters, forces opposed to the extending [forces), in other 
words, compressive forces, are requisite. But these again 
cannot bo sought for originally, in tho opposition of 
another matter, for it requires, in order that it may be 
matter, itself a compressive force. An original foice of 
matter, working in an opposite direction to the repulsive, 
in other words [a force] of approach, that is, an attrac- 
tive force must he assumed. Now as this attractive force 
belongs to the possibility of a matter, as matter generally, 
consequently precedes all distinctions of the same, it must 
not be ascribed merely to a special species [of matter but 
to every matter generally and originally. An original 
attraction then belongs to all matter as a fundamental 
force pertaining to its essence. 

Observation . 

With this transition fioin one property of matter to 
another specifically different from it, which yet equally 
belongs to the conception of matter, although it is not 
contained therein , the attitude of our understanding mast 
be more closely considered. If attractive force be itself 
originally requisite to the possibility of matter, why do 
we not equally make use of it with impenetrability as tho 
primary sign of a matter ? why is the last immediately 
given with the conception of a matter, while the first is not 
thought in the conception, but only attributed to it, by 
inference? That our sonses do not allow us to perceive 
attraction so immediately as repulsion and the resistance 
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of impenetrability, does not sufficiently solve the diffi- 
culty* For if we had such a faculty, it is easy to compre- 
hend that our understanding would non© the less choose 
the filling of space, in order to indicate thereby the 
substance in space, namely, matter, Just as in this 
filling, or, as it is otherwise ( allefh solidity, the charac- 
teristic of matter as a thing distinct from space, is posited. 
Attraction, it matters not how well we might feel it, 
could never reveal to us a matter of definite volume and 
figure, nor anything beyond the endeavour of our organ to 
approach a point outside us (the central point of the 
attracting body). For the attractive force of all parts of 
the earth can affect us, neither more nor otherwise, than 
if it were wholly concentrated in its central point, and it 
were this alone that influenced our sense; similarly with 
the attraction of a mountain, and of every stone, &e. VVe 
should acquire thereby no definite conception of any object 
in space, as neither figure nor size, nor even the place where 
it exists, could fall within our senses. The mere direction 
of the attraction would be able to be perceived as in 
weight; the attracting point would be unknown, and I 
do not see how it could be arrived at, through conclusions, 
without the perception of matter, in so far as it fills space. 
It is hence clear, that the first application of our concep- 
tions of quantity to matter, by which it is primarily possible 
for us to transform our external perceptions into tbe ex- 
periential conception of a matter as object generally, is 
only founded on its property of filling space*, which by 
means of the sense of feeling, procures for ns the size 
and figure of an extended, and therewith a conception 
of a definite object in space which must be laid at the 
foundation of all else that one can predicate of any [par- 
ticular] thing. This is undoubtedly the reason why, with 
what are the clearest proofs otherwise, that attraction 
must bolong to the fundamental forces of matter, equally 
as much as repulsion, one is so unwilling to admit it, or to 
concede any other moving forces but those of impact and 
pressure (both by means of impenetrability). ‘For that 
whereby space la filled is substance, it is said, and this is 
correct enough* But as subs tance only reveals its existence 
to us by sense, whereby we perceive its impenetrability, 
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namely by feeling — and therefore only in roferonee to 
contact, whose beginning (in the approach of one matter 
to another) is termed impact, hut its continuation pressure 
— it seems as though the immediate effect of one matter 
on another could never he anything else hut pressure or 
impact, the only two inijuences we can immediately feel ; 
while on the other hartd attraction, which can give us 
either no feeling at all, or at least no definite object of 
it, becomes difficult for us to conceive as fundamental force. 

PnorosiTR n 0. 

By mere attraction, without repulsion, no matter is 
possible. 

Demonstration . 

Attractive force is the moving force of matter, whereby 
it compels another [matter] to approach it ; consequently, 
when it is met with, between all parts of matter, the 
matter seeks by means of it to diminish the distance of 
its parts from one another, and therefore the space that 
they together occupy. Now nothing can hinder the effect 
of a moving force, except another moving force opposed 
thereto, hut this [force] that is opposed to it is repulsive 
force. Thus, without repulsive forces, and by mere 
approach, all parts of matter wonld approach one another 
without hindrance and diminish the space that they 
occupy. As now, in the case assumed, there is no distance 
of parts, in which a greater approach through attraction 
is rendered impossible by a repulsive force, they would 
move towards one another until no distance existed 
between them ; that is, they would coalesce in a mathe- 
matical point, and the space would he empty; in other 
words, without any matter. Matter is accordingly im- 
possible by mere attractive forces, without repulsive. 

Note . 

That property, on which the inner possibility of a thing 
rests as its condition, is an essential element therein. 
Hence repulsive force belongs just as much to the essence 
of matter as attractive force ; and the one cannot be sepa- 
rated from the other in the conception of matter. 
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Olmt nation . 

As no more than two moving forces hi space, repulsion 
and attraction, can tvxr be it was previously 

necessary — to prove tin* union of 1 >ut lx in the conception 
of a matter generally it priori- -t hat each should be con- 
sidered separately, in order to bee what taken singly they 
could achieve in the pr< s»*ut ition ol a matter. It is 
evident now that as w< 11 wlun wo lay neitlur of them 
at the basis, as when we assume meioly one of them, 
space always remains empty, and no nut ter ovists therein. 

Eyolanauon 6. 

Coni act in the physical sense is the immediate action 
and reaction of impenetrability. The action of one matter 
upon another outside contact is action at a distance ( adio 
in distans). This action at a distance, which is also pos- 
sible without a medium between limiters lying within 
oneanother, is called immediate action at a distance, or the 
action of matter on another [matter 1 through emphj space. 

Observation. 

Contact, in a mathematical signification, is a common 
boundary of two spaces, and is hence neither within, the 
one nor the other space. Straight lines therefore cannot 
touch one another, but when they have a point in common, 
it belongs as much within the one as the ether of these 
lines, when they are produced, that is, out one another. 
But circle and straight line, circle and circle, touch each 
*other in a point, surfaces in a lints ami bodies in sur- 
faces. Mathematical contact therefore is kid at the 
basis of tko physical, but does npt alone constitute it ; in 
order that the latter may arise, a dynamical relation must 
be superadded in thought, and that, not of the. attractive, 
but of the repulsive forces, namely, those of impenetra- 
bility. Hence physical contact is the reciprocal action of 
repulsive forces in the common boundary of two matters. 
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Proposition 7. 

The attraction essential to all matter is an immediate effect 
of it on other matter, through empty spa jo. 

a 

Demonstration* 

The original attractive force itself contains the ground, 
of the. possibility of matter as that thing which tills a 
space in a definite degree, in other words of the very 
possibility of a physical cont ict. Heine, it muvfc precede 
this, and its effect must consequently be independent 
of the condition of the contact. Now, the effect of a 
moving force is independent of all contact — independent 
even of the filling of space between the moving and the 
moved, that is, it must take place without the space between 
them being filled up, and, therefore, as an effect through 
empty space. The original and essential attraction of all 
matter is then an immediate effect of the same upon 
another [matter] through empty space. 


0 scrv ttion 1, 

That the possibility of fundamental forces should be 
made conceivable is a quite impossible demand : for they 
are called fundamental forces, precisely because they can- 
not be deduced from any other, that is, cannot be con- 
ceived. But the original attractive force is not one whit 
more inconceivable than the original repulsion. It does not 
so immediately obtrude itself on the senses as impene- 
trability, in affording us conceptions of definite objects in 
space. Hence, while it is not felt, but only to be inferred, 
it has the appearance of a deduced force, just as though it 
were only a hidden play of moving forces [produced by] 
repulsion. More closely considered, [however,] we see that 
it cannot be further deduced from any source, least of all from 
the moving force of matters, through their impenetrability, 
as its effect is precisely the oppusito of the latter. The 
commonest objection to immediate effect at a distance is, 
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that a matter cannot directly operate where it is not. If 
the earth directly influences the moon to approach it, the 
earth acts upon a thing many thousand miles removed from 
it, and nevertheless [actsj immediately, even though the 
space "between it and tlie moon were regarded as entirely 
empty. For, although matter may exist between two 
bodies, this does not aifect the attraction. It acts, there- 
fore, directly, in a place where it is not; something, to all 
appearance, contradictory. But it is so far fiom being 
contradictory, that one might rather say : everything in 
space acts oil another [thing J in a place where the acting 
[thing] is not. For if it acted in the place wheie it was 
itself, the thing on which it acted would not be outside it; 
for outside signifies presence in a place, where the other is 
not. If earth and moon touched one another, the point of 
contact would be a place where neither earth nor moon 
existed, for they would he removed from one another by the 
sum of their diameters. In the point of contact, moreover, 
no portion, either of the earth or of the moon would exist, 
for this point lies at the boundary of either filled space, 
which constitutes no portion either of the one or of the 
other. Thus, that matters cannot act upon each other at a 
distance is as much as to say they cannot act immediately 
upon one another, without the intervention of the forces of 
impenetrability. Now this would be as much as though I 
were to assert, that the repulsive forces were the only ones 
by means of which matters could be operative, or they were 
at least the necessary conditions under which atone matters 
could act upon one another, which would declare the force 
of attraction either wholly impossible or always dependent 
on the action of repulsive forces; but both are assertions 
without any foundation, The confusion of the mathe- 
matical contact of spaces and physical [contact] through 
repulsive forces constitutes the ground of this misunder- 
standing. To attract immediately outside contact, means 
to approach one another according to a constant law, 
without the force of repulsion containing the condition 
thereto, which must admit of being conceived just as well 
as directly to repel one another, that is to fiy from one 
another according to a constant law, without the attractive 
force having any share therein. For the two moving 
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forces are wholly different in kind, and there is not the 
least reason for making one dependent on the other, 
or denying its possibility without the intervention of 
the other. 

Observation 2. 

Except from attraction, no motion can arise on contact, 
for contact is the icciprocal action of impenetrability, 
which restrains all motion. Some immediate attraction 
must thus be found apait from contact, in other words, at 
a distance ; for otherwise, even the pressing and impulsive 
forces, which pioduce the effort to approach, as they act in 
an opposite manner to the repulsive force of matter, could 
have no cause at least originally inherent in the nature 
of matter. That attraction which takes place without tho 
intervention of repulsive forces may be termed the true 
attraction, that which proceeds in the other manner the 
apparent. For properly, the body which another is 
striving to approach, exercises no atti active force whatover 
on the latter, because this has been driven towards it from 
elsewhere by impact. But even these apparent attractions 
must, at last, have a true one at their basis, because matter 
made up only of pressure or impact, instead of attraction 
would not even be matter without attractive forces 
(proposition 5), and consequently the mode of explaining 
all phenomena of approach by merely apparent attraction 
moves in a circle. It is commonly hold that Newton did 
not find it necessary to his system to assume an immediate 
attraction of matters, but with the strictest abstinence of 
pure mathematics, left tho physicists perfect freedom, in 
this particular, to explain its possibility as they might 
find good, without mixing up his propositions with their 
play of hypotheses. But how could he base the proposition 
that the universal attraction of bodies, exercised by them 
equidistantly on every side is proportioned to the quantity 
of their matter, if he did not assume that all matter 
exercised this force of motion simply as matter, and by its 
essential property? For although, indeed, between two 
bodies, whether homogeneous or not, as to matter, if one 
draws the other, the mutual approach (according to tho 
law of the equality of reciprocal action) must always 
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occur in inverse proportion to the quantity of the matter, 
this law only constitutes a principle of mechanics, hut not 
of dynamics, ie., it is a law of motions , following from 
attractive forces, not the proportion of attractive forces 
themselves, and applying generally, to all moving forces. 
If, therefore, a magnet he attracted by another similar 
magnet, and again by the same magnet enclosed in a wooden 
box double its weight, iu the lath r case this will impart 
more relative motion to the first [magnet] than in the 
former, although the wood, which iiunca^es the quantity 
of its matter, adds nothing to its attractive power, and 
proves no magnetic attraction of the box. Newton says 
(cor, 2, prop. 6, lib. III., Prhicip . PIuL Nat,): <k If the 
aether or any other body existed without weight, it would, 
inasmuch as it differs from any other mat hi m nothing 
but in form, be capable of being transformed little by little 
through a gradual change of this form into a matter of 
the same kind as that which lias the greatest weight; 
and conversely, this latter, by a gradual change of its 
form, might lose all its weight, which is contrary to 
expedience,” etc. Thus he did not evai exclude the adher 
(much less other matters) from the law of attraction. 
What kind of matter, then, could remain for him, by the 
mere impact of which the approach of bodit s to one another 
could be regarded as merely apparent attraction ? One 
cannot, therefore, adduce the gieat founder of the theory 
of attraction as our precursor, if one lakus the liberty of 
substituting for the true attraction which he # main tamed, 
a false one, and for assuming the necessity of an impulse 
through impact , in order to explain tlie phenomena of 
approach. He justly made abstract!* m of all by poll) eses, iu 
solving the problem, as to the cause of the universal 
attraction of matter ; for this problem is physical or meta- 
physical, but not mathematical, and although in the preface 
to the second edition of his Optics, he says : ne qms grad- 
iatem inter essentiales corporum proprieties me habere exist itnet , 
queestionem mam de ejns causa imestiganda subject, one can 
easily see that the dislike his con temporal ics, and perhaps 
he himself, had to the conception of an original attraction, 
made him at issue with himself. For he could not say, 
unconditionally, that the attractive forces of two planets 
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— for instance, Jupiter and Saturn — winch they show in 
the equal distances of their satellites (whose mass is 
unknown), is proportioned to the quantity of the matter 
of these heavenly bodies, if he did not assume that they 
attracted other matter merely as matter — in other woids, 
according to a univei sal property of the same. 

Explanation 7. 

A moving* force, by which matters can directly act 
upon one another only in the common surface of contact, 
I call a superficial f oiee ; but that whereby one matter can 
directly act on the parts of the other beyond the surfaet 
of contract, a penetrative force . 

Note . 

The repulsive force, by moans of which matter fills a 
space, is a merely superficial force. For the parts touching 
each other mutually limit each other’s sphere of actio n, 
and tho repulsive force cannot move any more distant 
part, excopt by means of those lying between, and an 
immediate eficct of a matter, passing straight through 
these, on another, by means of the forces of extension, is 
impossible. An attractive force, on the coutrary, by 
means of which a matter occupies a space, without fill in g 
it, hy which therefoie it acts on other distant [matters | 
through empty space , and whose notion thus posits no matter 
intervening* [would have] no 1 limits, hiowit is thus that 
the original attraction which makes matter itself possible, 
must be conceived, and which is hence a penetrative 
force, and for this reason alone always propot tioned to 
the quantity of the matter. 

Proposition 8. 

The original attractive force, on which the possibility 
of matter itself as such rests, extends itself directly 
throughout the universe to infinity, from every paxt of 
the same to every other part. 

1 The verb is -wanting to this sentence in the origin al.-~[TB.] 
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Demonstration* 

Because the original attractive force pertains to tlie 
essence of matter, it belongs to every part of the same, to 
act directly at a clist mce. Now let it he granted, there 
is a distance beyond which it does not extend, this Imita- 
tion of the sphere of its activity would rest either on the 
matter lying v ithin this sphere, or merely on the size of 
the sjpacc, in which the in dm nee vas extended. Tin first 
does not take place; for this at trad ion is a penetrative force, 
and acts ill redly at a distance, in spite of all intervening 
matters, through each space as an empty space. The 
second, in the same way, dot s not take place, lor inas- 
much as every aftiaction is a mo\iug force, having a 
cause, beyond which smaller can be conceived to infinity; 
so, in the greater distance, a cause w< mid indeed lie, for 
diminishing the degree of atfcrnt tiou in inverse proportion, 
to the amount of the diffusion of the force but never for 
completely destroying it. As then there is nothing that 
anywhere limits the sphere of the activity of the original 
attraction of any part of mailer, it extends itself beyond 
all assignable limits to every other matter, in other words, 
[extends itself] throughout the universe, to infinity. 


Note 1. 

From this original attractive force, as a , penetrative 
[force] exercised by all matter upon all other matter — and 
therefore in proportion to the’ quantity of the same, ex- 
tending to all possible regions of its activity— in combina- 
tion with its opposite, namely, repulsive force, the limita- 
tion of the latter, in other words, the possibility of a space 
filled in a definite degree, can be deduced ; and thus the 
dynamic conception of matter as the movable, filling its 
space (‘an (in a definite degree) be constructed. But to 
this, one requires a law of relation, as well of the original 
attraction as of repulsion at different distances cf matter, 
and of its parts from one another, which, an it rests simply 
on the difference of direction of these two forces ( since a 
point is driven either to approach others or to recode from 
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them'), and on the siVe of flic space, in which these forces 
diffuse themselves at different distances, is a task lx longing 
to pure mathematics, and with which metaphysics is no 
longer concerned, not even as regards the responsibility 
of constructing the conception of nutter in this way, in 
the event of its non-success. For it is responsible only for 
the correctness of the elements of construction vouchsafed 
to our cognition of pure lieason, but for the inadequacy 
and the limits of our Beason, in its working out, it is not 
responsible. 

Note 2. 

As all given matter must fill its space with a definite 
degree of repulsive force, in older to constitute a definite 
material thing, only an original attraction in conflict with 
the original repulsion can make a definite degree of the 
filling* of space, in other words, matter, possible. This is 
so, whether the former results from the proper attraction 
of the parts of the compressed matter amongst each other, 
or from their union with the attraction of all matter. 

The original attraction is proportional to the quantity 
of the matter, and extends to infinity. Thus the filling 
of a space by matter, definite as to amount, can in the uicl 
only he effected by the infinitely extending attraction of 
the same, and every matter [must be] distributed accord- 
ing to the amount of its repulsive force. 

The effect of the universal attraction, which all matter 
exercises directly upon all [matter] and at all distances, is 
termed gravitation; the endeavour to move itself in the 
direction of the greater gravitation is weight The effect 
of the thorough going repulsive force of the parts of each 
given matter is termed its original elasticity . This and 
weight therefore, constitute the only discoverable b priori 
universal characteristics of matter, the former in internal, 
the latter in external relations ; for on their mutual bases 
the possibility of matter itself, rests; cohesion (zusank* 
menhang ), when explained as the reciprocal attraction of 
matter, limited simply to the condition of contacL, does 
not belong to the possibility of matter in general, and 
cannot therefore be cognised as bound up with it a priori 
This characteristic would hence not be metaphysical but 

a 
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physical, ax I «>’s would not belong to the present subject 
of considera 

Observation 1 . 

I cannot f 1 adding a small preliminary observa- 
tion, for the of any attempt that may peril ap* be 
made toward , possible construction. 

1. It may be >f every force, immediately working at 
different distai „os, and which is limited in respect of the 
degree whereby it exercises moving foi’ce, on e\ery given 
point at a certain distance, only by the size of the space 
over which it has to diffuse itself in order to act upon this 
point ; that in all spaces over which it is diffused, howevei 
small or great the}' may be, it always constitutes un equal 
quantum ; but that the degree of its effect on the particular 
point in this space alwa}s stands in inverse proportion to 
the space in which it has had to diffuse itself, in order to 
act upon it [viz. the point]. So, for instance, light 
diffuses itself from a luminous point on all sides, in dist s 
that increase with the square of the distance, and the 
quantum of the luminosity is in all these 1 in finitely in- 
creasing discs on the whole the same ; whence follows, 
that an equal part assumed in these discs, must be, in 
point of degree, so much the less luminous as the surface 
c iff* sion of the same quantity of light is greater ; and 
so with all other forces, according to the laws of which 
they must diffuse themselves either in superficial or 
corporeal space, in order to act according to {heir nature 
on distant objects. It is bettor to represent the diffusion 
of a moving force from one point at all distances in 
the ordinary way, [not?] for instance [as? I in optics, by 
rays diverging in a circle from a central point. For 
as lines drawn in this way can never fill the space 
through which they pass, nor therefore the surface which 
they touch, it matters not how many of them may be 
drawn or supposed — this being the inevitable consequence 
of their divergence—- they give occasion to troublesome 
inferences, and these to hypotheses, which can. easily bo 
avoided if merely the size of the whole disc bo taken 'into 
consideration, as uniformly illumined by the same quantity 
of light, and of course the decree of its luminositv, in 
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everyplace, as assuming an inverse proportion to tlio size 
of tlie whole ; and similarly with every other diffusion of 
a force, through spaces of different sizes. 

2. If the force he an immediate attraction at a distance, 
the direction of the attraction must still less he represented 
as rays going out from the attracting point, hut lather 
as coalescing from all points of the surrounding disc (the 
diameter of which is the given distance) at the attracting 
point. For the line of direction of the movement to this 
point, which is its cause and goal, assigns the terminus a 
(jw , whence the lines must begin, namely from all points 
o^ lie surface, from which they take tlioir direction to fixe 
a racting middle-point, and not conversely ; for the size 
<>i the surface alone determines the number of lines; the 
middle point leaves them undetermined. 3 

3 If the force be an immediate repulsion, so that a point 

1 It is impossible to represent surfaces at given distances as wholly 
filled by the action of lines spieading out from n point iu the form of 
rays, whether of luminosity or attraction. Thus, by such diverging 
rays of light, the inferior luminosity of a distant surface would merely 
rest on the fact that between the luminous there r< main nondumiuous 
places, and these so much the larger the farther the surfaces are 
rt moved. Euler’s hypothesis avoids this inconvenience, but has cer- 
tainly so much the greater difficulty in rendering the rectilinear 
motion of the light conceivable. But this difficulty arises from an 
easily avoidable mathematical conception of light-matter as a mass 
of globules, which according to their variously oblique airangenient. 
as regards the duectiou of the impact, would produce a lateral «■ 
motion of light ; whereas nothing prevents us from conceiving this 
matter as originally and in every sense fluid, instead of as divided into 
fixed globules. If the mathematician wishes to render intuitable the 
dim nation of light by increasing distance, he makes um* of mys 
spreading in a circle, in order to exhibit on the disc of its diffusion the 
size of the space, in which the same quantity of light is to he umf irmly 
diffused between these circle- rays, in short, the diminution of the 
degree of luminosity ; but he does not intend these rays to be regarded 
as the only [places of] luminosity, as though there were always places 
devoid of liulit, to be mot with between them, these increasing with the 
distance. If one wishes to conceive each of these places as throughout 
luminous* the same quantity of luminosity which covers the smaller 
must be conceived as in equal proportion in the larger, and therefore, 
in order to indicate the rectilinear direction, they must be drawn 4toih 
the surface and all its points to the luminous straight lines. The 
effect and its quantity must be previously fixed, and the cause in- 
dicated in accordance therewith. The same applies to lays of attrac- 
tion, if one chooses to call them so, and indeed to all d auctions of 
ibices, which are to fill a space, be it even a corporeal one, from a point. 
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(in merely mathematical presentation) fills a space dy- 
namically, and the question is, according* to what law of 
infinitely small distances (here equivalent to contact) an 
original repuls 5 ye force (the limitation of which con- 
sequently rests merely with the space in which it is 
diffused) acts at different distances^ this force can still less 
he rendered apparent hy divergent repulsive rays from 
the assumed repellant points, although the dire< tion of 
the motion has it for a terminus a quo, because the space in 
which the force must he diffused, in order to act at a 
distance, is a corporeal space, which is to he conceived as 
filled. The maimer in which this is done, how, namely 
a point can fill a space corporeally hy moving force, that is 
dynamically, is certainly capable of no further mathematical 
demonstration, bit, it is impossible for rays divulging from 
a point to render conceivable the repelling force of a cor- 
poreally-filled space. The repulsion, at various infinitely 
small distances, of thoso mutually repelling points, we 
Could simply estimate in inverse proportion to the cor- 
poreal spaces which fill each of these points dynamically ; 
in other words, as the cube of their distances from one 
another, without our being able to construct them. 

4-. Thus the original attraction of matter would act in 
inverse proportion to the square of the distance at all 
distances, the original repulsion in inverse proportion to 
> the cube at infinitely small distances, and by such an 
action and reaction of both fundamental forces, matter as 
a definite degree of the filling of space would }»e possible ; 
for, insomuch as the repulsion increases in greater degree 
with approach of the parts than the attraction, the limits of 
approach beyond which by given attraction no greater is 
possible, in other words the degree of compression which 
constitutes the amount of the intensive filling of space, is 
also determined. 

Observation 2 * 

I readily see the difficulty of tins mode of explaining 
the possibility of a matter in general, which consists in 
that, if a point cannot directly drive another by its re- 
pulsive force, without at the same time filling the whole 
corporeal space, up to the given distance by its force, this, 
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as it seems to follow, must contain several repulsive 
points, which contradicts the assumption, and was above 
refuted (proposition 4) under the name of a sphere of 
repulsion of the simple in space. But there is a distinc- 
tion to be made between the conception of a real space, 
that can bo gB en, and t^e more idea of a space, simply con- 
ceived for the determination of the relations of given spaces, 
but which is in reality no space. Ln the ease cited of a sup- 
posed physical monadology, there ought to be real spaces, 
to be filled from a point dynamically, namely, by re ‘pulsion, 
for they [the monads] existed as points, before any possible 
generation of matter from them, and defined by the proper 
sphere of their activity, the portion of the space to be filled, 
which could belong to them. In the hypothesis in question, 
therefore, the matter cannot be regarded as in finitely 
divisible and as quantum continuum ; for the parts, directly 
repelling one another, have notwithstanding a determinate 
distance from one another (the sum of the diameter of 
the sphere of their repulsion) [while] on the contrary, 
when we, as really happens, think of matter as continuous 
quantity, no distance whatever of the directly repelling 
parts obtains, and consequently, no increasing or dimin- 
ishing sphere of its immediate activity. Matters how- 
ever can be expanded or compressed (like the air), and in 
this case we conceive a distance of their nearest parts as 
capable of increasing or diminishing. But because the 
nearest parts of a continuous matter touch one another, 
whether th<*y are farther expanded or compressed, the dis- 
tances from one another are conceived as infinitely small , 
and this infinitely small space, as filled in a greater or less 
degree by its force of repulsion. The infinitely small 
mediate space is not however distinguishable from con- 
tact, and thus it is only the idea of space, which serves to 
render intui table the expansion of matter as continuous 
quality, but whether it is really thus cannot be conceived. 
When, therefore, it is said : the repulsive forces of the 
parts of matter immediately driving one another, stand in 
inverse proportion to the cube of their distances, this 
only signifies that they stand in inverse proportion to 
the corporeal spaces that are eonceived between parts 
immediately touching one another notwithstanding, and 
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whore distance must for this reason he termed infinitely 
small , in order that it may be distinguished from all real 
distance. Hence we must not from the difficulties of the 
construction of a conception, or rather, from its misappli- 
cation, cast any slur on the conception itself; for in that 
case it would touch the mathematical presentation of the 
proportion, with which the attraction occurs at different 
distances, no less Ilian that whereby each point in an 
expanding or compressed whole of matter, directly repels 
tlic other. The universal law of dynamics would in either 
case ho this : the effect of the moving force, exercised 
from one point upon every other outside it, is in inverse 
proportion to the space in which the same quantity of 
moving force has had to expand itself, in order to act 
directly upon this point at tin* determinate distance. 

From the law that the parts of matter originally repel 
one another in inverse cubic proportion to their infinitely 
small distances, a quite different law of their extension and 
compression must necessarily follow to that of Mariotte [in 
respect] of the air; for this proves repulsive forces of its 
nearest parts, which stand in inverse proportion to their 
distances, as Newton demonstrates. ( Princ . Phil. Lat. t Lib. 
II, Projm. 23, Srhol) But the expansive force of the latter 
also cannot he regarded as the effect of originally repulsive 
forces, hut rests on lieat , which compels the proper con- 
stituents [viz. the molecules] of the air (to which moreover 
real distances from each other may be conceded) to tiy 
from one another, not as a matter interpenetrating them, 
but, to all appearance through their vibrations. But 
that these vibrations of the parts nearest one another 
must communicate a repulsive force, standing in inverse 
proportion to their distances, may be made readily com- 
prehensible by the laws of the communication of motion 
through the vibration of elastic matters. 

I may explain that I do not wish the present exposition 
of the law of an original repulsion to be regarded as 
necessarily belonging to the object (if my metaphysical 
treatment of matter, nor the latter (for which it is enough, 
to have presented the filling of space as dynamic property) 
to be mixed up with the disputes and doubts which 
might affect the former. 
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General Note to the Dynamics. 

If we review all [our] discussions on fclie above, we shall 
observe that the following things, have been taken into 
consideration ; Firstly , the real in space (otherwise called 
the solid) in its filling througli the force of rejmhion ; 
Secondly , what, in respect of the first, as the proper object 
ofonr external perception, is negative, namely, the force of 
attraction , by which, so far as may be, all space is pene- 
trated, [or], in other words, the solid, is wholly abolished ; 
Thirdly , the limitation of the first force by the second, and 
the thence resulting determination of the degree of a filling 
of space; [we shall observe] therefore that the quality 
of matter has been thoroughly dealt with, under the heads 
of reality , negation , and limitation , in so far as they belong 
to a metaphysical dynamics. 

General Observation on Dynamics. 

The universal principle of the Dynamics of material 
nature, that all [that is] real in the objects of our external 
sense, that, namely, which is not mere determination of 
space (place, extension and figure), must be regarded as 
moving force ; by which, therefore, the so-called solid, 
or absolute impenetrability, is banished from natural 
science as an empty conception, and in its stead a repulsive ^ 
force is posited ; while the true and immediate attraction is 
defend ed T against all the sophistries of a metaphysics that 
misunderstands itself, and is explained as a fundamental 
force necessary even to the possibility of the conception 
of matter. Now from this the consequence arises, that 
space, should it be found necessary, could be assumed as 
throughout, and at the same time in different degrees, 
filled even without distributing empty mediate spaces within 
the matter. For according to the originally varying 
degree of the repulsive forces on which is founded the 
first property of matter, namely, that of filling a space, its 
relation to the original attraction (whether of each matter 
for itself, or to the united attraction of all matter in the 
universe) is conceived as infinitely diverse, inasmuch as 
attraction rests on the mass of matter in a given space, 
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while its expansive force [rests] on the degree in which it 
fills it [viz., the space], which can he specifically very 
different (as for instance the same quantity of air, in the 
same volume, exhibits greater or less elasticity, according 
to its higher or lower temperature). The general ground 
of this is that by true attraction all parts of matter act 
directly on all parts of other matter; but through expansive 
force only those on the surface of contact , owing to ■which 
it is the same, whether behind this, much or little of the 
matter exists. From the above, however, a great ad- 
vantage for Natural Science arises, by its being relieved 
of the burden of having to manufacture a world from 
fullness and emptiness, merely according to fancy, and 
being able rather to conceive all spaces as full, and yet as 
filled in varying amount, by which empty space at least 
loses its necessity, and is relegated to the rank of an 
hypothesis ; whereas otherwise, under the pretext of being 
a necessary condition to the explanation of the varying 
degree of the filling of space, it might lay claim to the 
title of a principle. 

With all this the advantage of a methodically-em- 
ployed metaphysic to the detriment of equally meta- 
physical principles, but such as haw* not been subjected 
to the test of criticism, is apparently only negatin'. But 
indirectly, notwithstanding, the field of the investigator 
of Nature is extended, since the conditions, by which 
'it previously limited itself, and whereby all original 
forces of motion were philosophised away, nowJo.se their 
validity. But one must guard against going beyond 
what the universal conception of a matter in general 
renders possible, and seeking to explain its par lieu lar or 
specific definition and variety a priori The conception 
of matter is reduced to mere moving forces, and this 
could not be expected to be otherwise, seeing that in 
space no activity — no change — can be thought of, except 
as motion. But who can comprehend the possibility 
of fundamental forces? They can only be assumed, 
if they inevitably belong to a conception of which it 
is demonstrable that it is a fundamental conception 
which cannot be deduced from any other (as that of tiro 
filling of space), and of this [nature] is the force of repul* 
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opposing force of attraction, [considered] 

3 can indeed judge of this, their connection 
ces well enough a priori, whatever their 
g each other may ho conceived to be, pro- 
uot # contradict themselves ; hut [must] not 
slime either of them as real, because to the 
f constructing an hypothesis, it is indis- 
site that the possibility of what is assumed 
, while with fundamental forces their possi- 
r he comprehended . And in this, tl i o mat ho- 
ical mode of explanation has an advantage 
jhysico-dynamieal, which cannot he taken 
dy, that from a completely homogeneous 
igh the manifold form of the parts, by means 
ate spaces interspersed, it can accomplish a 
mulitplicity of matteis, in density no less 
of action (if foreign forces he superaildcd ). 
dlity of the forces, as well as of the empty 
i, admit of demonstration with mathematical 
:lie other hand, if the matter itself befrans- 
undamental forces (to define the laws of 
i, we are not in a position, and still loss to 
lently a multiplicity of the same, sufficient 
.ation of the specific variety of matter), all 
oting for the construction of this conception 
for presenting as possible, in intuition, what 
in general. But a mere mathematical 
for the foregoing advantage doubly on the 
that it first of all lays at its foundation an 
don (that is, absolute impenetrability), and 
it must give up all the proper forces of 
dition to its original configuration of the 
aatter and interspersion of empty spaces, and, 
called forth the need for explanation, must 
freedom to the imaginative faculty in the 
ophy — [and concede it] indeed ns legitimate 
s consistent with the caution of the latter, 
m adequate explanation of the possibility of 
ts specific variety, from the fundamental 
I am unable to furnish, I shall, as I hope, 
aomenta to which its specific variety must 
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admit of "being reduced, completely in its totality a priori 
(although [I cannot] conceive its possibility in the same 
way). The observations inserted between the definitions 
will explain their application. 

I. A ]jody in a physical signification* is a matter between 
definite boundaries (which therefore has a figure). The 
space between these boundaries considered as to its size , is the 
content or space (volume). The degree of the filling of 
a space of definite content is termed pfnmty. Otherwise 
the expression dense is used absolutely, for that which is 
not hollow (bladdery, perforated). In this sense there is an 
absolute density in the system of absolute impenetrability, 
if a matter contains no empty mediate spacers. According 
to this conception of the filling of space comparisons are 
instituted, and one matter containing less emptiness within 
itself is called denser than another, till at last, that in 
which no part of the space is empty is termed perfectly 
dense. The latter expression can only be made uso oV, 
on the mere mathematical conception of matter, for in 
the dynamical system of a simply relative impenetrability 
there is no maximum or minimum of density, and any 
matter however thin can equally be termed fully dense if 
it wholly fill its space, without containing empty mediate 
spaces ; in other words, if it be a continuum and not an 
interruptum; but it is in comparison with another 

- [matter], less dense in a dynamical sense, if, altliougli it 
fill its space wholly, it does not do so in an equal degree. 
Yet even in the latter system, it is awkward* to conceive 
a relation of matters according to their density, unless they 
are represented as specifically homogeneous among one 
another, so that one can he generated from the other merely 
by mutual pressure. As now, the latter docs not appear to be 
absolutely requisite to the nature of all matter iu itself, no 
comparison can properly be made between heterogeneous 
matters iu respect of their density, as for instance, between 
water and quicksilver, although this is commonly done, 

II. Attraction, in so far as it is merely conceived as active in 
contact, is called cohesion \zusammenhanyf It ts demon- 
strated by very good experiments, that the same force, 
called cohesion in contact, is found active at a very 
small distance; but attraction is only called cohesion* 
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in so far as I think of it only in contact, in accordance 
with common experience by which it is hardly perceived 
at small distances. Cohesion is commonly assumed as an 
altogether universal property of matter, not because wo 
are led to it through the meie conception of a matter, 
but because oxperience^presents it everywhere. Hut this 
universality must not be understood collectively, as though 
every matter, through this kind of attraction,' acted at the 
same time on every other [matter] in the universe -in the 
same way as gravitation — but merely disjunctively , namely 
on one or the other, it does not signify what kind of 
matters they may be, that come in contact with it. F< >r 
this reason, and since this attraction, as is demonstrable on 
various grounds, is not a penetrating hut only a super- 
ficial force, inasmuch as it is net itself regulated on all 
sides according to the density — since to complete strength 
of cohesion a preceding state of fluidity of the matters and 
their subsequent solidification is requisite, and tho closest 
contact of broken but hard matters in the same surfaces, 
with which they previously firmly cohered (as for 
instance a looking-glass where there is a eraekl, do not 
any longer admit the degree of attraction which they 
received on solidifying after their fluid [state— for this 
reason] I hold this attraction in contact to be no funda- 
mental force of matter, but only a derivative one ; of which 
more hereafter. A matter whose parts, notwithstanding their - 
strong cohesion among one another, can he impelled by every 
moving force — he it never so small — past one another , is fluid. 
But parts of a matter are impelled past one another , if, 
without diminishing the quantum of contact , they are obliged to 
change \ places] among one another . Paris , in other words, 
matters, are separated if their contact is not merely changed 
with others hut destroyed , or its quantum diminished. A film 
— better a solid — body (corpus rigidum) is that ivhose parts 
cannot be impelled past one another by every force , and which 
consequently resist impulsion with a certain degree of force , 

The obstacle to the impulsion of matters past one another is 
FRICTION? 

The resistance to separation of matters in contact is 
cohesion. Fluid matters, therefore, suffer no friction in 
their division; but whore this is met with, the matters 
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are assumed as solid, in greater or lews decree, of wliieh 
the smallest is termed adI)t/iruiess(riseoJtm *)< at least 
in its lesser parts. The solid body U utrrruo, if its p trts 
cannot be impelled past one auofltn • intlmrt breaking, in other 
words when its cohesion cannot he changed without bing 
at the same time destroyed. TJie distinction between 
fluid and solid matters is very incorrectly placed in the 
different degree of the cohesion of their parts. For to 
call a body fluid does nut do pond on the degree of its 
re&istfinee to rupture, Inn only on [its redsfama | to the 
impulsion of its parts past one another. The former may 
he as great as one chooses, but the latt« r is always in a 
fluid matter = 0. Let us contemplate a drop of water. 
If a molecule within the same be drawn on one side, 
by ne\cr so great an attraction of the neighbouring parts, 
touching it, it will be drawn exactly as much toward the 
opposite side, and as the attractions reciprocally abolish 
their effects, the molecule is just as easily movable as if it 
existed in empty space. 1 he force naimly, which is to 
move it, has no cohesion to overcome, but only the so- 
called inertia which it would have to overcome with all 
matter, even if it did not cohere at all. A small micro- 
scopical animalcule would therefore move itself as easily 
within tins drop as if there were no cohesion to overcome. 
For in reality it has not any cohesion of the water to 
^ abolish, nor to diminish its contact within itself, but only 
to change it. But conceive this animalcule as wanting to 
work its way through the outer surface of the tlrop ; it in 
then first to he observed, that the reciprocal attraction of 
the parts of this drop of water cause them to move 1 hem- 
selves, until they have attained the* greatest contact 
among one another, in other words, the smallest contact 
with empty space, that is, have constituted a globular 
form. If now, the said insect be endeavouring to work 
its way beyond the surface of the drop, it must change 
tins globular form, and consequently effect more contact of 
the water with fche empty space and hence less contact of 
the parts among one another, that is, diminish its cohesion ; 
and now for the first time the water resists it through its 
cohesion, though [even now] not within the drop, for here 
the contact of the parts among one another is in no way 
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lessened, but only changed in tlieir contact v itli other parts, 
in otlier words, not separated, but only shifted. One may 
therefore, and indeed for similar reasons, apply to this 
microscopical animalcule, what Newton sayb of the li*»lit - 
ray; that it cannot he repelled through dense matter, 
hut only through empty space. It is thus clear that the 
increase of the cohcsiort of the parts of a matter does not 
in the least affect its fluidity. Water coheres in its 
parts much moi'e strongly than is commonly believed, 
when an experiment with a metal plate drawn off from 
the surface of the water is relied upon, which decides 
nothing, because tlio water does not split in the whole 
suifaee of the original contact, hut from a much smaller 
surface resulting from the shifting of its paits, just as a 
stick of suit wax when a weight is suspended at the end, 
becomes gradually thinner, and is then torn off from a 
much smaller surface than the original one. What, how- 
ever, is quite decisive with respect to our conception of 
fluidity is this, that fluid matters can be explained as 
those of which every point seeks to move itself in all directions 
with the same force , with which it is impressed towards any 
one [in particular] ; a property, upon which the first law of 
hydro-clynamics rests, but which cau never be attributed 
to an aggregation of smooth and at the same time solid 
particles, as a very slight removal of its pressure according 
to tlio law's of composite motion will show, and thereby „ 
prove the originality of the properly of fluidity. If now 
the fluid juatter should suffer the least hindrance to 
impulsion, in other words the smallest friction, this would 
grow with the strength of the pressure with which the 
parts were pressed against one another, and finally a 
pressure would obtain, by which the parts of this matter 
would not admit of impulsion past one another, by every 
small force. 'For instance, in a bent tube, [composed] of 
two pieces, of v'liich the one may be as wide as one 
chooses, the other as narrow as one chooses, provided it is 
not a mere hair-tube — if one supposes both pieces to be 
some hundred feet high, the fluid matter in the narrow 
one would stand just as high as that in the wide, accord- 
ing to the laws of hydrostatics. But because the pressure on 
tno bottom of the tubes, and hence on the part uniting both 
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tin w* ml < 'v i whmh st »it 1 in communication ), can be con- 
cern tl ,ts in proportion t 1 the h< ijjits mere tsingly greater 
to infinity, - k if tin* h aM ft iciion 1 *4 tween the parts of the 
11 uul too'c phi***, h Imiuht of tin* tube* must be able to he 
tumid, by which a Hindi ipuniity oi wnti r> poured into 
the narrow one, would no! ilom* that in tin* wiilc one out 
«.f ils place, in flmit, hy which f the column of water in 
the latter won III conn* to Muni higher than tha* in the 
thnm r, inasmuch .us tie* lower p.uts, with mkIl great 
pit *smv against one .mother, would not am lungi r admit 
of impulsion, I a so mu ill a motintr tore** as the added 
weight ol water [a eoleMonj which is opposnl to ex- 
perience, and e\en to the (oiiMptioii of ilu* iinid. The 
same may he haul if, instead of pleasure hy weight, the 
cohesion of the purls hr 1 posited, it matt* rs not how great 
it may he. Tin second definition of fluidity cited, upon 
which the fundamental law of hydrostatic-, rests, namely, 
that it is the properly of a matter hy which every part 
of the same endutvouns to wove itself towards all sides 
with the same force wi Ur which it is impressed in a given 
direction, follows from the first definition, if the funda- 
mental principle of universal dynamics be combined with 
it, that all mutter is orh/mully elastic, since it must 
endeavour to extend itself -that is (if the parts of a 
matter admit of being impelled past one another hy eu*ry 
force without hindrance, uh is actually [the case j with 
thuds), to move its* If— towards all sides of the space in 
which it is compressed, with the same force ^ith which 
the pressure in any [given J direction, whichever it may 
he, is exercised. There are therefore properly only the 
solid matters (the possibility of which lvcpiiies another 
ground of explanation beside the cohesion of tlm parts), to 
which friction can bo attributed, and the friction already 
presupposes the property of solidity. But why curtain 
matters, although possessing not a larger, it may bo 
even a smaller, foie© of cohesion, than fluid [mutters), 
resist notwithstanding so powerfully the shifting of their 
parts, as not to admit of separation otherwise tlusu by tho 
abolition of tho cohesion of all parts at once in u given 
surface, whereby the appearance of a pre-eminent cohesion 
in afforded —in short, how rigid bodies are possible— is still 
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an unsolved problem, in spite of the ease with, which 
ordinary natural science believes itself to dispose of it. 

3. Elasticity (spring-force) is the capacity of a matter, 
to reassume its she or shape [which has been] altered by 
another moving force , on the cessation of the latter . It is 
either expansive or attractive elasticity ; the former in 
order after compression to assume the previously greater 
[volume], the latter in order after expansion [to assume] 
the previously smaller volume. The attractive elasticity, 
as the expression itself shows, is obviously derived. An 
iron wire stretched by weights appended, springs, if the 
connection is cut, hack into its [original] volume, By 
virtue of this attraction, which is the cause of its cohesion 
(or with fluid matter’s, [as ?] when the heat is suddenly 
withdrawn from quicksilver), their matter hastens to 
assume again the previous smaller volume. The elas- 
ticity which consists in rehabilitation of the previous 
figure, is always attractive, as in a bent swoid-blade, 
where the parts on the convex side which are forced back, 
seek to recover their former proximity, and in the same way 
a small drop of quicksilver may be called elastic. But the 
expansive elasticity may be original or it may be deriva- 
tive. Thus the air has a derivative elasticity, by means 
of the matter of heat which is most intimately united 
with it, and the elasticity of which is perhaps original. 
On the other hand, the fundamental material of the fluid 
which we term air, must nevertheless as matter generally 
already have elasticity in itself, which may be called 
original. Of what kind a perceived elasticity may he, is 
not possible to decide with eeitainty in ca^es as they arise. 

4. The effect of moved bodies on one another through the 
communication of their motion is termed mechanical ; but that 
of matters, insofar as they change the combination of their parts 
reciprocally by their own forces while at rest , is termed chemical. 
This chemical influence is termed solution [avfibsmig] in so 
far as it has for its effect the separation of the parts of a matter; 
(mechanical division, as for instance a wedge driven be- 
tween the parts of a matter, is thus, since the wedge does 
not act by its own force, entirely different from chemical 
[division] ) ; but that which has for its effect the severance 
of two matters resolved by one another, is [chemical] 
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analysis. The solid ; ou of specifically distinct mat tors by 
one another, in which no pai t of the one i.> met with, that 
is not united with a part of the other specific illy dis- 
tinct from it in the same propmtion as the whob\ is 
absolute solution, and may also he renin d oh mi ml penetra- 
tion* Whether the re-oh in# forces xetlly discoverable 
in nature* aie capable of effecting a complete sol mi on 
may remain undisclosed. I fere the question is only 
whether such admit of being conceived. %n\\ it is obvious 
that so lone; as tlu* pints of a resolved matter are still 
particles t mohcttla*), a solution of them is nof less possible 
than of the 1 trger, indeed that this mud nully proceed, 
if the resolving force eon (lime, until there is no part left, 
that is not compounded of the medium of .solution and the 
matter to he resolved in the propot tion in which they 
each stand to one another in the whole. As, then in such 
a case, there can be no part of the volume of the solution, 
not containing a part of the resolving medium, this must 
also, «us a continuum, complexly till the volumes In the 
same way, as there can he* no pait of this volume of 
solution, that does not contain a propoitional pirt of 
resolved mutter, this must also, as a continuum, idi the 
whole space, constituting the volume of the mixture. But 
when two mutters, each of them, entirely lill orm and 
the same place, they penetrate one another ; hence a per- 
ft ct chemical solution would he a penetrate >n <d \ he matter, 
which nevertheless would he wholly distinguished from 
the mechanical, inasmuch as by the latter It would bo 
conceivable that with the greater approach of moved 
matters, the repulsive force of the one might entirely 
counterbalance that of the other, and one or both reduce 
its extension to nothing. On the coxdrary, hero, the ex- 
tension -remains, only that the matters [are] not outside, 
but within one another, i.e. occupy by mimuseeplim (as it 
is usually termod) together a space equal to the sum of their 
densilies. Against the possibility of this poHeet solution, 
and hence of chemical penetration, it is diilhmlt to allege 
anything, although it involves a complete division to infi- 
nity, for this in the present case contains no contradic- 
tion, as the solution takes place continuous! v throughout 
time ; in other words, through an infinite mim of moments, 
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with acceleration ; by the division moreover, the sums of 
the outer surfaces of the nutters yet to he divided, grow, 
and as the resolving foi ce acts continuously, the whole solu- 
tion may be completed in an assignable time. The incom- 
prehensibility of such a chemical penetration of two 
matters is to be ascribe^ to the score of the incomprehen- 
sible [nature] of the divisibility to infinity of every con- 
tinuum, generally. If wc depait from this complete solu- 
tion we must assume it to extend only to certain small par- 
ticles of the matter to be resolved, which swim in the 
medium of solution at fixed distances fiom each other, 
without our being able to assign the least ground why these 
particles, as they are still divisible matters, may not in the 
same way be resolved. For that the medium of solution does 
not act farther, may always, in nature, so far as experience 
reaches, be time enough ; hut the question here is of 
the possibility of a resolving force, which may resolve 
this particle, and every other that remains over, till the 
solution is completed. The volume occupied by the 
solution may be equal to the sum of the spaces occupied by 
the mutually resolving matters before the mixture, or fit 
may be] smaller or larger, according to the relation in 
which the attractive forces stand to the repulsions. They 
constitute in solution, each for itself and both combined, 
an elastic medium . This alone, will afford a sufficient r eason 
why the resolved matter does not by its weight separate 
ithelf again from the resolving medium. For the attrac- 
tion of the latter, as it occuis with equal strength toward 
all sides, abolishes its resistance, and to assume any ad- 
hesiveness in the fluid, does not harmonise with the groat 
force exercised by such resolved matters, as for instance, 
acids diluted with water, on metallic bodies, on which 
they do not merely rest, as must happen if they simply 
swam in their medium, but which separate themselves 
from each other with great attractive force, and diffme 
themselves in the whole space of the vehicle. Admitting, 
moreover, that art has no chemical forces of solution of 
tins kind, Capable of effecting a complete solution, in its 
power, nature might still exhibit them in its vegetal 
and animal operations and. thereby perhaps generate 
matters, which although indeed mixed, no art could 
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again separate. This chemical penetration might eum 
he met with, where one of the two matters miu’ht not 
he severed by the other, and in a literal sense lesolwd; 
as for instance, heat-matter penetrates bodies since if it 
only distributed itself in their empty mediate spaces, the 
solid substance itself would 7em|.iin cold, since it could 
not absorb any of it. In the same way, an apparently free 
passage of certain in at tors through othcis could be con- 
ceived in such a manner as that of magnetic matter, with- 
out preparing for it, to this end, open pores and empty 
mediate spaces, in ail, even the densest mailers. Bui 
this is not the place to point out hypotheses for special 
phenomena, but only the principle according* to which 
thoy are all to bo judged. Everything that relieves us 
of the necessity of having leeouise to empty spaces, is a 
real gain to natural science. For these give fai too much 
freedom to the iim\ iuation, tosupply the want of accural c 
knowledge of natuic by fancy. Absolute vacuity and 
absoluto density are, in natural science, much liio Kune 
as blind chance and blind fate in metaphysical , -deuce, 
namely, stumbling-blocks for the in\ obligating r< a.M>n, by 
which, either fancy occupies its place, or it is lulled to 
rest on the pillow of occult qualities. 

But as concerns the procedure in natural science in respect 
of the most important of all its problems, namely, the ex- 
planation of a possible sperifiv variety of Matters [extending ] 
to infinity, one can only strike out two ways : the inethatri- 
ml, hy the union of the absolutely Ml with the absolutely 
empty, or &, dynamical w&y, opposed to it, hy explaining a il 
varieties of matters tlirough the mere variety in the < om- 
bination of the original forces of repulsion and attraction. 
The first has, as the materials of its deduction, atom and 
the void [emptiness]. Anatom is a small portion of matter 
physicallv indivisible. A matter is physically 
whose parts cohere with a force, capable of being over- 
powered by no discoverable moving force in Nature. An 
atom, in so far as it is specifically distinguished front of In rs 
by its figure, is called a primal body, A Body wh*»so 
moving force depends on its figure is called u‘ machine. 
The mode of explanation of the specific variety of matters 
by the construction and composition of their smallest parts 
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as machines is mechanical natural philosophy, hut that which 
derives the specific variety of matter from matters not as 
machines, that is, mere tools of external moving forces, hut 
from the moving forces of attraction and repulsion origi- 
nally belonging to thorn, may he called dynamical natural 
philosophy . The mechanical mode of explanation, as it is 
the most available in mathematics, has, under the name oi 
the atomistic or corpuscular philosophy, always retained its 
reputation and influence on the principles of natural 
science, with little change from old Pemokritos to Des- 
cartes, and even oar own times. Tt consists essentially in 
the presupposition of the absolute impenetrability of the 
primitive matter, in the absolute liomogem ity of this matter, 
differences only being admitted in the figure, and in the 
absolute unconquerability of the cohesion ot the matter of 
these fundamental bodies themselves. Sneli were the ma- 
terials for the generation of specifically different matters, 
in order not only to have at hand an unchangeable, and at 
the same time variously-formed fundamental material for 
the unchangeableness of species and kinds, but also from the 
form of these primal parts, as machines (to which nothing 
more than an externally impressed force was wanting), to 
explain the several effects of nature mechanically. The 
first and most important credential of this system rests, 
however, on the pretended unavoidable necessity of employ- 
ing empty spaces for the specific distinction of the density of 
matters which were assumed as distributed within the 
matters and between the said particles in [such] pro- 
portion as was found necessary, for the sake of some 
phenomena so large, that the filled part of the volume, 
even of the densest matter, would be well nigh as nothing, 
against the empty. In order, now, to introduce a dyna- 
mical mode of explanation (which is far moro suited and 
more advantageous to experimental philosophy, inasmuch 
as it leads directly to the discovery of the proper moving 
forces of matters and their laws, while it limits the freedom 
of assuming empty mocliato spaces and fundamental bodies 
of definite figures, neither of which admit of definition 
or discovery by any experiments) it is by no means necessary 
to forge new hypotheses, but merely to refute the postulate 
of the mechanical mode of explanation [namely] that it h a 

v 2 
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METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

Explanation 1. 

Mattel' is the movable, in so far as it is som< thing Iuia ii g 
a moving force. 

Observation . 

Now this is the third definition of a math r; the meio 
dynamical conception could also regard matter as in rest; 
the moving foice, which was then taken into consideration, 
concerned merely the filling of a particular space, without 
our being permitted to legal d tbe matter winch filled it, 
as itself moved. Iiepulsion was thus an original moving 
force to impart motion ; in mechanics, on the contrary, the 
force of a matter, sot in motion, is considered as [present] in 
order to communicate this motion to another. 11m it m clear 
that the movable would have no moving force through Its 
motion if it did not possess original moving forces, where- 
by it is active before all proper motion, in every place in 
which it exists, and that no matter would impress uniform 
motion upon another matter, the motion of ^hich lay in 
the path of the straight lino before it , if both did not 
possess original laws of repulsion ; nor that it could compel 
another by its motion, to follow it in the straight line (that 
it could drag it after it), if both did not possess attractive 
forces. Thus, all mechanical laws picsuppuse dynamical, 
and a matter as moved can have no moving foi ee, except 
by means of its repulsion or attraction, upon which, and 
with which, it acts directly in its motion, and thereby com- 
municates its own motion to another. It will be obseivcd 
that I do not make further mention here of tbe com- 
munication of motion by attraction — for inst meo, as if a 
comet of stronger attractive capacity than the earth, in 
passing by the latter, should drag it after it — but only 
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of the mediation of repulsive forces, in other words, of 
pressure (as by moans of a distended spiitig), or "by 
impact, since, without this, the application of the laws of 
the one to those of the other is only diffeienfc in the line 
of direction, hut otherwise the same in both cases. 

Explanation 2. 

The quantity of the matter is the multitude of the 
movable in a definite space. This, in so fai as all its puts 
may be considered as at the same time active (moving) in 
their motion is termed the mass, and it is said a matter 
acts in mass when all its parts are moved in the same dilu- 
tion, exercising, at the same time , their moving force, out- 
side themselves. A mass of definite figure is called a horb / 
in a mechanical sense). The quantity of motion (mecha- 
nically estimated) is that which is estimated at once, by 
the quantity of the moved matter and its velocity , j Jioro- 
nomically it consists merely in the degiee of the velocity. 

Proposition 1. 

The quantity of the matter may bo estimated, in com- 
parison, with evoiy other, only by the quantity of motion 
at a given velocity. 

Demonstration, 

* 

Matter is divisible to infinity ; consequently lorto of Its 
quantity can be determined directly by a Multitude of it* 
parts. For if this occur in the comparison of the given 
matter, with a homogeneous one, in which c.^o the quantity 
of the matter is propoitional to the quantity of the volume, 
this is opposed to the requirements of the proposition [which 
says], it is to be estimated in comparison with uvuy other 
(even specifically different) [matter]. Thus matter can be 
neither iudheetly nor diiectly estimated in comparison with 
every othen matter, so long as abstraction is made of its own 
motion. Consequently, no other universally valid measure 
of it remains, but the quantity of its motion. But in this, 
the difference of the motion, which rests on the different 
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quantity of the matter, can only be given when the 
velocity is assumed as equal among the compared matters, 
therefore, &c. 

Note. 

The quantity of the motion of bodies is in compound 
proportion to the quantity of its Inatter and its velocity, 
i,e. ? it is the same whether I make the quantity of the 
matter of a body doubly as great, and retain the velocity, 
or whether I double the velocity and retain the mass. 
For the definite conception of a cju ratify is only possible 
through the construction of the quantum. But this is, in 
respect of the conception of the quantity, nothing but the 
composition of the equivalent ; and const quenily the con- 
struction of the quantity of a motion is the composition of 
many motion*-* equivalent to each other. Now it is the same 
thing, according to the phoronomic propositions, whether 
I impart to a movable a certain degree of velocity, or to 
many equal movables all the smaller degtees of velocity, 
produced by the given velocity being divided by the 
multitude of the movable. Hence arises, at fost, an 
apparently phoronomic conception of the quantity of a 
motion, as compounded of many motions outside ono 
another, but yet as a whole united in a movable point. 
If now this point be conceived as something possessing 
moving force by its motion , there aiises the mechanical 
conception of the quantity of the mol ion. But in ptioio- 
nomy it is not practicable to conceive of a e motion as 
compounded of many parts outside one another , because the 
movable, since it is conceived as without any moving 
forco, gives no distinction in real quantity of the motion, 
no matter with how many others of its kind it be com- 
pounded, beyond that which consists merely in the 
velocity. As the quantity of the motion of a body to that 
of another, so is related also the quantity of its effect, the 
whole effect being understood thereby. Those who as- 
sumed meiely the size of a space filled with resistance 
(eg., the height to which a body can rise with a given 
velocity against gravitation or the depth to which the 
same [body] can penetrate into soft matters) a« the 
measure of the whole effect, brought forward another law 
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of moving forces with real motions, namely, that of com- 
pound relation, fiom [the law] of the quantity of the 
matters and of the squares of their velocities ; but they 
overlooked the quantity of the effect in the given time, in 
which the body travel ses its space ^itk less velocity, and 
this can alone he the measure of a motion exhausted by a 
given unifoim resistance. Hence no diffoience can obtain 
between living and dead forces, if moving forces are 
considered mechanically, that is, as those such as bodies 
posstss, in so far as they are themselves moved, it matters 
not whether the velocity of their motion be finite or 
infinitely small (mere effort towai ds motion). One might 
far more suitably indeed call those forces with which 
matter (even when abstraction is wholly made of its own 
proper motion, or even effoit to move itself), acts on 
others; in other woids, the original moving forces of 
dynamics, dead forces, and all mechanical [forces], that is, 
fences moving by their own motion, living forces, icgard 
not being given to the difference of velocity, the degree of 
which may be infinitely small ; always supposing that 
these designations of dead and living forces deserve to 
be leiained at all. 

Observation . 

In order to avoid diffuseness, we will condense the 
explanation of the preceding three paiagraphs into one 
observation* 

That the* quantity of the matter can only be conceived 
as the multitude of the movable (outside ono another), 
as tho definition expresses it, is a lemarkablo and funda- 
mental proposition of universal mechanics. For it is 
indicated thereby, that matter can have no other quantity 
than that which consists in the multitude of the mani- 
fold outside one another; consequently no degree of moving 
fore© with given velocity that would be independent of 
this multitude, and which could be conceived as merely in- 
tensive quantity, which would certainly bo the case if tho 
matter consisted of monads, whose reality in every con- 
nection must have adegree, that might be gi eater or smaller, 
without depending on a multitude of parts oxternal to 
one another. As to that which concerns the conception of 
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mass in the same explanation it cannot be regarded, as 
is usually [donej, as the same as the quantity. Fluid 
matters can act by their own motion in mass, and they 
can also act in flux. In the so-called water-hammer the 
water in striking acts in mass, that is, with all its parts 
at the same time; the same occurs in water which has 
been enclosed in a vessel, and which presses by its weight 
upon the scale on which it stands. On the other hand, 
the water of a mill-stream acts on the paddle of the water- 
wheel that strikes it, not in mass, that is, at the same 
time with all its paits that rush against it, but only 
successively. If therefore, in this case, the quantity of 
the matter that is moved with a certain velocity, and that 
has moving force, is to be determined, one must first of all 
seek the body of the water , that is, such quantity of matter, 
that when it acts in mass with a certain velocity (by its 
weight) can produce the same effect, Henco by the word 
mass is generally understood the quantity of the matter of 
a solid body (the vessel, in which a fluid is enclosed, 
taking the place of its solidity). Finally, as concerns the 
proposition, together with the appended note, tliere is 
nothing strange that according to the former, the quantity 
of the matter has to be estimated by the quantity of tho 
motion with given velocity, while according to the latter, 
on the contrary, the quantity of the motion (of a body, 
for that of a point, consists only in the degree of tho 
velocity) at the same velocity, by the quantity of tho 
moved matter, though this seems to revolve* in a circle, 
and to promise no definite conception of either tho one or 
the other. This supposed circle would indeed be real if 
it were a reciprocal deduction of two identical conceptions 
from one another. It contains, however, on the ono side 
only the explanation of a conception, and on tho othor its 
application to experience. The quantity of tho movable 
in space is the quantity of the matter ; but this quantity 
of the matter (the multitude of the movable), demonstrates 
itself in experience only by the amount of the motion, at 
equal velocity (e.g. by equilibrium.) • 

It remains yet to be observed, that the quantity of 
matter is the quantity of substance in the movable ; con- 
sequently, not the amount of a given quality of the same 
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(of repulsion or atti action, has been said in the 
dynamics ), and that the quantum of the substance is heie 
nothing else than what is signified by the multitude of the 
movable, which constitutes matter. For only this multi- 
tude of the moved can with the same velocity give a 
difference in the amount of the motion. But that the 
moving force a matter possesses in its own motion can 
alone prove the quantity of the substance, tests on the 
conception of the latter as the ultimate subject ( that is no 
further predicate of another) in space, which for this 
reason can have no other quantity, but that of the 
multitude of the homogeneous out ide one another. But 
as the proper motion of mattei is a pitdieate which 
determines its subject (the movable), and in a matter, 
as a multitude of the movable, indicates the plurality of 
the moved subjects (at equal velocity m the same kind) — 
while with dynamical properties, whose quantity may be 
also the quantity of the effect of a single subject (e.g. a 
[single] molecule of air may have moie or less elasticity), 
this is not the case — it is clear that the quantity of the 
substance in a matter can only be esiimated mechani- 
cally, that is, by the amount of its motion, and not dy- 
namically, by the amount of its original moving forces. 
In the same way the original attraction , as the cause of 
universal gravitation can afford a measure of the quantity 
of matter and its substance (as really happens in the 
comparison of matters by weighing), although in this case, 
not proper tnotiuu of the atti acting matter, but a dynami- 
cal measure, namely attractive force, seems to be laid at 
the foundation. But inasmuch as with this force the 
effect of a matter occurs with all its parts, directly on 
all parts of another, and thus (at equal distances) is obvi- 
ously proportioned to the multitude of the parts, and the 
attracting body itself thereby imparts a velocity of its own 
motion (by the resistance of the attiaofed [body]), which, 
in similar external circumstances, is exactly proportioned 
to the multitude of its parts, [for this reason] the estimate 
takes plac*e here, [aho] as a matter of fact, mechanically, 
although only indirectly so. 
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Proposition 2. 

First lava of mechanics. — With, all changes of corporeal 
nature, the quantity of the matter remains, on the whole, 
the same, unin creased and undiminished. 

Demonstration . 

(Prom universal metaphysics the proposition is laid at 
the foundation, that with all changes of nature, no sub- 
r stance can either arise or be annihilated, and here it is only 
demonstrated what is substance in nutter.) In every 
matter the movable in space is the ultimate subject of all 
the accidents inhering in matter, and the multitude of 
this movable outride one another the quantity of the 
substance. Thus the amount of the matter as substance, 
is nothing other than the multitude of the substances 
of which it consists. Hence the quantity of the matter 
cannot be increased or diminished except by new sub. 
stance arising or being annihilated. Now, with all 
change of matter, substance never aiises oris destroyed; 
thus the quantity of matter is thereby neither increased 
nor diminished, but remains always the same as a whole, 
that is, so that somewhere in the world it continues [to 
exist], although this or lhat [particular] matter may by 
the addition or subtraction of its parts be inci eased or 
diminished. 

Observation . * 

The essential, characterising substance in this demon- 
stration, which is only possible in space and according to 
the conditions of the same, consequently as object of the 
external sense, is that its amount cannot bo increased or 
diminished, without substance arising or boing annihi- 
lated ; therefore as any quantity of a merely passible 
object in space must consist of parts outside one another , 
these, if they are real (something movable) must bo 
necessarily substances. That, on the contrary, which is 
considered as object of the internal sense nfay have a 
quantity as substance, not consisting of parts outside me 
cjmiher, whose parts are therefore not substanoes, whose 
origination or annihilation therefoie need not be the 
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annihilation of a substance, and hence 
b or diminution is possible, notwithstanding 
f the permanence of substance. Thus con- 
other words, the clearness of the presenta- 
. 1 , and in consequence of this also, the faculty 
, apperception, and therewith even the sub- 
soul, has a degree that may be greater or 
ut, to this end any substance requiring to 
annihilated. But because with the gradual 
this faculty of apperception, a total dis- 
the same could not but finally result, the 
he soul would still be subjected to a gradual 
ren were it of simple nature, inasmuch as 
nnce of its fundamental force could not 
l division (separation of substance from & 
t, as it were, by extinction, and even this 
ait, but by the gradual failing of its degree, 
r cause arising. The ego , the universal 
^perception and itself meiely a thought, 
meie piefix, a thing of undefined signihca- 
10 subject of all predicates without any con- 
ishing this presentation of the subject from 
nerally, in short, substance, of which no &> n ~ 
tit is [is conveyed] through this expression, 
ry, the conception of a matter as substance 
m of the movable in space. It is no wonder 
nnanenee of substance can be proved of trie 
* the former, since with matter it follows 
ion , namely, as boing the movable, which is 
n space, that that which possesses quantity 
a plurality of the real outside one another, m 
' substances, and consequently its quantity 
liminished by division, which is no dis- 
d even the latter would be impossible in 
irding to the law of permanence.^ -I he 
. the contrary, no conception , but only inward 
>m it therefore nothing whatever ean be 
>t the complete distinction of an object ot 
ise from that which is merely conceived as 
nal sense), and consequently not the pe*> 
soul as substance* 
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Proposition 3. 

Second law of mechanics . — All change of matter has an 
external cause. (Eveiy body lemains in its state of rest 
or motion in the same direction and with the same 
velocity, if not compelled by an external cause to foisake 
this state.) 

Demonstration . 

(Prom universal metaphysics the pi oposition that all 
change has a cause, is laid at the foundation ; here it only 
remains to be proved of matter, that its change must 
always have an external cause ) Matter, as meie object of 
the external sense, has no denominations but those of ex- 
ternal relation in space, and lienee is subject to no change 
except through motion. In icspeet of this, a change of 
one motion with another, or of the same with rest, and con- 
versely, a cause of the same though this, must be traceable 
(according to principles of metaphysics). But this cause 
cannot be internal, for matter has no absolutely internal 
determinations and grounds of determination. Tlence all 
change of a matter is based upon external causes (i.&, a 
body continues, &c.). 

Observation. 

This mechanical law can only bo called the law of 
inertia (lex inertise) ; the law that every action 1ms an 
equal i ©action opposed to it, cannot bear this name. For 
the latter says what matter does, but the termer, only 
what it does not do, which is better adaptul to the 
expression inertia. The inertia of mutter it* and means 
nothing but its lifelessness, as matter in itself. Life 
means the capacity of a substance , to act from an inhrrnl 
principle, determining a finite substance to change, and a 
material substance to rest or motion, as change of its 
state. Now we know no other internal principle of a 
substance to change its state but desire , and no other 
internal activity whatever but thought* with that which 
depends upon it, feeling of pleasure or pain, and impulse or 
will. But these grounds of determination and action in 
no wise belong to the presentations of the external sense, 
and thus not to the determinations of matter as matter. 
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Thu*? all matter as such is lifeless. The proposition of 
inertia says so much and no more. If we seek the cause of 
any change of matter whatsoever in life, we shall have to 
seek it at once in another substance, distinct from matter, 
although hound up with it. For in natuial knowledge it 
is necessary, first of all 4 to know the laws of mat ter as 
such, and to clear them fiom the admixture of all other 
efficient causes, before connecting them therewith, in 
order to distinguish how each acts for itself alone. On 
the law of ineitia (next to that of the permanence of 
substance) the possibility of a natural science proper 
entirely rests. The opposite of the first, and theieiore 
the death of all natuial philosophy, would be hijlozohm. 
Prom the same conception of ineitia as that of meio 
lifelessness , it follows of itself, that it does not signify a 
positive effort to maintain its state. Only living bemgs 
can be teimed inert in this latter sense, inasmuch as they 
have a conception, of another state, which they dread and 
strive against with all their might. 

Proposition 4. 

Third mechanical law . — In all communication of motion, 
action and reaction are always equal to one another. 

Demonstration . 

(Prom universal metaphysics the proposition must be 
borrowed, that all external action is reciprocal action . In 
this place it only has to be shown in order to lemain 
within the bounds of mechanics that this reciprocal action 
(actio mutua) is at the same time reaction (rmctlo) ; but, 
without doing violence to the completeness of the insight, 
the above metaphysical law of community nevertheless 
cannot be left out here. All active relations of matters in 
space , and all changes of these relations, in so far as they 
can be causes of certain effects, must always bo conceived 
as reciprocal, that is since all change of the same is motion, 
no motion of a body, with leference to an ahsolidely-restmg 
[one] which would be thereby set in motion, can ho 
conceived; but the latter must lather bo conceived as 
only relatively-resting in respect of the space, to which it is 
xeferred, but together with this space as moved in the 
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opposite direction with the same quantity of motion in 
absolute space, as the moved [body] has against it, in the 
same space. For the change of relation (in other words, 
the motion) is completely reciprocal between both ; by as 
much as the one body approaches every part of the other, 
by so much the other approaches ^every part of the first. 
And because here the question iVnot as to the empirical 
space surrounding both bodies, but only of tbe line lying 
between them (inasmuch as tlio^e bodies are considered 
simply in mutual relation, according to the influence, 
which the motion of the one can have on the change of 
state of the other, by abstraction of all relation to em- 
pirical space), thur motion will be regaided as merely 
determinable in absolute space, in which each of the two 
bodies must have an equal share of the motion attributed 
to the one in relative space, since there is no ground for 
ascribing more to one of them than* to the other. On this 
footing the motion of a body, A, against another, nesting, 
B ; with regard to which it may be moving if reduced to 
absolute space — that is, as the relation or active causes 
merely refeired to one another — is so considered that each 
has an equal share in the motion, which in the phe- 
nomenon is attributed to the body A alone. This cannot 
occur otherwise, than by the velocity attributed to the 
body A in the relative space, being distributed between 
A and B in inverse proportion to the masses, to A only 
what belongs to it in absolute space, to J3, on the other 
hand, the relative , in addition , in which it rests, in the 
opposite direction, whereby the same phenomenon of 
motion is completely retained, the effect in the community 
of both bodies being constructed in the following manner: 


Let a body A be in motion with a velocity as AB in 
respect of the relative space towards the hotfy B, which 
in respect of the same space is resting. Let the velocity 
AB be divided into two parts, Ac and Be, which are 
related to one another inversely as the masses B and A. 
Conceive A as moved with the velocity Ac, in absolute 
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space, but B with the velocity Be, in the opposite 
direction, together with the relative space; both motions 
are then opposite and equal to one another, and as they 
reciprocally destroy one another, both bodies are trans- 
lated with reference to one another, that is, in absolute 
space, into [a state of] rest. B 9 however, was in motion 
with the velocity Be in the direction BA, which is 
exactly opposed to that of the body A, namely AB, 
together with the relative space. If then the motion of the 
body B is destroyed by impact, the motion of the relative 
space is not therefore also destroyed. Thus, after the 
impact, the relative space moves in respect of both bodies 
A and B (which now rest in absolute space) in the 
direction BA with the velocity Be , or, which is the 
same thing, both bodies move after the impact with equal 
velocity, Bd = Be , in the direction of the impacting 
AB. According to the foregoing, however, the quantity 
of the motion of the body B in the direction and with 
the velocity Be, and hence also that in the direction Bd 
with the same velocity, is equal to the quantity of the 
motion of the body A with the velocity and in the 
direction Ac. Consequently the effect, namely, the 
motion Bd, which maintains the body B by impact in 
relative space, and therefore the action of the body A 
with the velocity Ac, is always equal to the reaction Be. 
Since this law (as mathematical mechanics teaches) suffers 
no alteration, when instead of the impact of a resting, an 
impact of the same body in the same way on a moved body 
is assumed ; similarly as the communication of motion by 
impact, is only distinguished from that by traction by the 
direction in which the matters resist one another in their 
motion, it follows that in all communication of motion 
action and reaction are always equal to one another (that 
no impact can communicate the motion of a body to 
another except by means of an equal counter-impact, no 
pressure except by means of an equal counter-pressure, 
and in the same way no traction except by means of an 
equal counter-traction).* 

* In Phoronomy, as the motion of a body in respect of its space, 
was considered as change of relation in the same , it was quite indif- 
ferent whether I sought to ascribo to the body in space— or instead 

Q 
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Note U 

From the above there follows, the natural, and for uni- 
versal mechanics, not unimpoi t<mt law, that every body, 
however great its mass may bo, must be movable by tho 
impact of every other, however small its mass or velocity 
may be. For to the motion of A in the direction AB, 
there corresponds iiecewnrilv an equal opposite motion of 
B in the direction BA. Both motions destroy one another 
in absolute space by impact. But thereby both bodies 
retain a velocity Bd = Be in the direction of tho striking 
[one]; consequently the body B is movable by even the 
smallest force of impact. 


thereof to the relative space— an iqual hut opposite motion. Both 
give fully the same phenomenon. The quantity of the motion of the 
apace was merely the velocity, and hence that of the ho ly was similarly 
nothing but its velocity (for which reason it could he conceived as a 
mere movable point). But in Mechanics, since a body is conceived as 
in motion toward another, respecting which it has a tunml relation 
through its motion— namely that of moving itself, inasmuch m either 
by its approach by the force ot impenetrability or its let teat by the 
force of attiaction, it comes into community with it — then it is no 
longer indifteient, whether I seek to uifribufe to ibis body or to the 
space, an opposite motion. For now another conception of the quautity 
of motion comes into play, namely not only that merely conceived in 
respect of the space ana only consisting in the velocity, but that where- 
by at the same time, the quantity of the substance (as moving cause) 
must be taken into consideration ; and it is hero no lunges optional, but 
necessary, to assume both bodies as moved, and [moved] with an equal 
quantity of motion in an opposito dm ction ; but % ht n tho one relative 
in respect of space is at rest, to attribute to it, tog* flier with the space, 
the requisite motion. For on© cannot act on the other by its own 
motion, unless, through approach by means of repulsive force, or at a 
distance by means of attraction, As now both forces always act 
equally and reciprocally in opposite directions, no body can act by 
means of it, through its motion, on another, except precisely in so far 
as the other reacts with equal quantity of motion. Thus no body can 
impart motion through its motion to au absolutely resting \)whj\ but 
this patter] must be moved (together with the apace) in an opposite 
direction to that which it is to maintain by the motion and in tho 
direction of the former. The reader will easily perceive! that apart 
horn the unusual [character) which this conception of the commumca* 
JW* of motion has in itself, it admits of being placed in the clearest 
l%ht, u one is not afraid of the diffuseness of the exposition. 
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Note 2, 

This, thou, is the mechanical law of the equality of action 
and reaction, which is based upon [the fact] that no com- 
mmieation of motion takes place except in so far as a com- 
munity of these motions is pie-supposed, and thus that no 
“body strikes another, Vhich is at rest in respect of itself 
“but that if it be so in respect of the space, it is only in so 
far as together ivith this space it is moved in equal degree, 
but in contrary direction to the motion, falling to the 
relative share of the former, [both together] giving the 
quantity of the motion to* be attributed to the foimer, 
in absolute space. For no motion which is [conceived 
as] moving in respect of another body, can be absolute , 
but if it be relative in respect of the latter, there ih 
no relation in space that is not reciprocal and equal. 
But there is yet another, namely, a dynamical law of 
the action and reaction of matters not in so far as one 
communicates its motion to another, but imparts it to the 
latter originally, and by its resistance at the same time 
produces it in itself. This may be readilv demonstrated 
in a similar way. For if the matter A attiaot tho matter 
B, it compels the latter to approach it, or, which is the 
same thing, the former resists the force with which the 
latter strives to retreat. Bat inasmuch as it is the same 
thing whether B i etreats from A or A f i om J5, this resistance 
is at the same time a resistance that the body B exercises 
against the body A in so far as it strives to retreat, 
and hence traction and counterfraction are equal to one 
another. In tho same way, if A repel the matter B, 
A resists the approach of B. But it is the same thing 
whether B approaches A, or A B, for B resists just as 
much the approach from A , hence pressure and counter- 
pressure are always equal to one another. 

Observation 1, 

This, then, is the construction of the communication of 
motion, which at tho same time carries with it as its 
necessary condition the law of the equality of action and 
reaction, which Newton did not trust himself to prove 
a priori , but for which we appealed to experiences and 

Q 2 
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far the sake of which others introduced into natural 
science a special force of matter under the name force 
of inertia (vis ineriiw) first invented by Kepler, and thus, 
in the end, also deduced it from exp«*ib>nee ; while finally 
others again placed it in the conception of a more com* 
munication of motion which they regarded as a gradual 
transference of the motion of one* "body into the other, 
whereby the moving sacrificed precisely as much as it 
imparted to the moved until it impressed the latter no 
longer (when, namely, ft had arrived at equality of 
velocity m the direction of it )/ In this way all reaction, 
that is, all really reacting force of the one struck against the 
striking [body], (such for instant e as would he possible to 
distend a spring)' is abolished ; and besides that it fails to 
prove what is really meant by the law referred to, in no- 
wise explains the communication of motion itself, as to its 

n ability. For the word transference of motion from one 
y to another explains nothing, and if one is unwilling 
to take it, so to speak literally ([as being] opposed to the 
principle, accidentia non, migrant e substantiis in substantiae) 
as though motion were poured from one body into the 
other, as water* from one glass into the other, the problem 

* The equality of the action with the, in this oast*, falsely-called 
reaction, appears just as much, when under the hypothesis of the 
r tramfusion of motions, from one body into the other, the moved body 
A is allowed to transmit its entire moiion in ono moment to the resting 
[body], so that it would rest ufti r the impact, a am that would bo 
inevitable, as soon as both bodies were concern d as a holutchj hard (a 
property which must be distinguished from elasticity). But as this 
law of motion could not be made to coincide in its application either 
with experience or with itself, nothing else remained to be done but to 
deny the existence of absolutely hard bodies, which was equivalent to 
confessing the contingency of this law, inasmuch us it ought to rest 
on the special quality by which matters move ono another. In our 
presentation ^ of this law, on the other hand, it is quite the same 
whether bodies that strike one another are considered absolutely hard 
or not. But how the tramfumnists of motion can explain the motion 
of elastic bodies by impact in their way is quite incomprehensible to 
me. For it is clear that resting bodies do not, as merely resting, ac- 
quire motion, which the striking body sacrifices, but that in th© impact 
real force is exercised in the opposite direction against the striking 
[body], in order as it were to compress the springmm* between both, 
which to this end from its side demands as much real moiion (although 
the opposite direction) as the moving body on its side. 
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is, how to make this possibility — the explanation of 
which rests precisely on the same ground, whence the law 
of the equality of action and reaction is derived — compre- 
hensible. One cannot conceive how the motion of a body 
A is necessarily connected with the motion of another j§, 
except that forces are, conceived in both, as accruing to 
them befoie all motion (dynamically) — as for instance 
repulsion — and it can be proved, that the motion of the 
body A thiough approach towards U, with the approach 
of B towards A , and if B be regarded as at rest, its 
motion together with its space towards A> are necessarily con- 
nected, in so far as the bodies with their (original) moving 
forces, are merely considered in motion as relative to one 
another. This latter can be thereby fully comprehended a 
priori [viz.] that whether the body B in respect of em- 
pirically cognisable space be resting or moved, it must 
be regarded as necessarily moved in respect of the body A> 
and [moved] in an opposite direction ; since otherwise, no 
influence thereof on the repulsive force of both would 
take place, without which no mechanical action whatever 
of matters on one another, i.e. no communication of motion 
by impact is possible. 

Observation 2. 

The designation force of inertia (vis inertim) must thus, 
in spite of the eminence of its founder’s name, be entirely 
banished from natural science, — not only because it canies 
with it a eontradiction in expression, or because the law 
of inertia (lifelessness) might thereby be easily con- 
founded with the law of reaction in every communicated 
motion, but principally — because thereby the mistaken con- 
ception of those, insufficiently acquainted with the mechani- 
cal laws, would be maintained and strengthened according 
to which the reaction of bodies, of which we are speaking 
under the name force of inertia, consists in the motion 
being thereby swallowed up, diminished or destroyed* 
without the mere communication of motion being effected, 
in that, namely, the moving body would have to apply a 
part of its motion to overcoming the inertia of the resting 
[one] (which would be pure loss), and with the remain- 
ing portion only, could sot the latter in motion; but if 
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nothing remained, would not be aide by its impact to 
]>ring the latter into motion on account of its gxeat mass. 
A motion can resist nothing except opposite motion of 
another, "but, in nowise its rest. Hero therefore inertia of 
matter, that is mere incapacity to move of itself, is not the 
cause of a resistance. The expression force of inertia used 
to designate a special and quite peculiar force, merely in 
order to resist without being aide to move a body, would 
be a word without any significance. The three laws of 
universal mechanics might be zuoie suitably designated, 
the law of the subsistence, tho inertia, and the reaction of 
matters (lex subsisimtiw , inert he ct antagonism i) by all changes 
of the same . That theso, in other words, the entire pro- 
positions of the present science, exactly answer to the 
categories of substance , causality and community, in so far as 
these conceptions are applied to matter, requites no further 
elucidation* 


General Observation on Mi ciianics. 

The communication of motion only takes place by 
means of such moving forces, as inhere in a matter at rest 
(impenetrability and attraction). The action of a moving 
force on a » body in one moment is its solicitation, the 
velocity acquired by the latter through solicitation, in so far 
as it increases in equal proportion to the time, is the 
moment of acceleration. (Tho moment of acceleration must 
therefore only contain an infinitely small velocity, as 
otherwise the bodies would attain through this an infinite 
velocity in a given time, which is impossible. The possi- 
bility of acceleration generally moreover, rests, through a 
continuous moment of the same, on the law of inertia,) 
The solicitation of matter through expansive forco (e.g., a 
compressed air that bears a weight) occurs always with a 
finite velocity; but the velocity impressed thereby on 
another body (or withdrawn from it) can only be in- 
$mltely small? for the former is only a superficial forco, or, 
which is the same thing, the motion of an infinitely small 

S ntan of matter, which must occur consequently with 
te velocity in order to be equal to the motion of a body 
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of finite mass with infinitely small velocity (a weight). 
On tlie other hand attraction is a penetrating force, 
by virtue of which, a finite quantum of matter exercises 
moving foice on a similarly finite quantum of another 
[matter]. The solicitation of attraction must therefoie be 
infinitely small, because it is equal to the moment of ac- 
celeration (which must always bo infinitely small), w hile 
with repulsion, where an infinitely small portion of mat tor 
is to impress a moment on a finite [portion] this is not the 
case. No attraction admits of being conceived with a finite 
velocity without the matter being obliged to penetrate it- 
self by its own attractive force. Tor the attraction, which 
a finite quantity of matter exercises on [another] finite 
with a finite velocity, must he superior to every finite 
velocity, whereby matter ieacts through its impenetra- 
bility, but only with an infinitely small portion of the 
quantity of its matter, on all points of the compression. 
If atti action is only a superficial force, as cohesion is 
conceived, the opposite of this would follow. But it is 
impossible, so to conceive it, if it is to be true attraction 
(and not mere external compression). 

An absolutely haid body would bo one whose parts 
attracted one another so strongly, that they could not be 
separated by any weight, nor altered in their position 
with regard to one another. Now, since the parts of the 
matter of such a body would have to attract one another 
with a moment of acceleration, which would bo infinite as 
against that of gravity, but finite as to the mass thereby 
driven, resistance by impenetrability as expansive force, 
since it always occurs with an infinitely small quantify of 
matter, would have to take place with more than finite 
velocity of solicitation, that is, the matter would seek to 
extend itself with infinite velocity which is impossible. 
Thus an absolutely hard body, that is, one which would 
oppose in one moment a resistance on impact, to a body 
moved with finite velocity equal to the whole of its force, 
is impossible. Consequently, a matter exeicises by its 
impenetrability or cohesion only an infinitely small re- 
sistance in one moment , to the force of a body in finite 
motion. Hence follows the mechanical law of continuity 
(lex contimi mechanica ), namely : in no body is the state ol 
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jest or motion — and in the latter, velocity or direction—* 
changed by impact, in one moment, but only in a certain 
time, through an infinite series of intermediate states 
whose difference from one another is smallex than the first 
and last, A moved body that strikes against a matter, is 
not brought to lest by its resistance at once, but only by 
continuous retardations, or that which was at rest only 
[set in] motion by continuous acceleration, or from one 
degree of velocity into another according to the same 
nzle. In the same way, the direction of its motion in [a 
body] that describes an angle, is only dunged by moans 
of all possible intermediate directions, that is, by means 
" of motion in a curved lino (which law for a similar 
reason, can bo also extended to the change of the state of 
a body by attraction). This h& ctmtinui is based on the 
law of the ineitia of nutter, while, on the other hand, 
the metaphysical law of continuity in all change (internal 
as well as external) must be extended universally, and hence 
would he based on the mere conception of a change in general, 
as quantity, and on the generation of the same (which 
must necessarily proceed continuously in a certain time, 
like time itself), and thus has no place here. 
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FOUKTH DIVISION. 


METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
PHENOMENOLOGY, 

Explanation. 

Matter is tlio movable, in so far as it can be an object 
of experience as such. 

Observation • 

Motion, like all that can be presented through sense, is 
only given as phenomenon. In order that its presenta- 
tion may become expeiicnce, it requiies in addition, that 
something should be conceived through the understanding, 
namely, as to the way in which the presentation inheies in 
the subject , not the definition of an object thiough the bame. 
Thus the movable, as such, is an object of experience, 
when a certain object (here a material thing) is conceived 
as defined in respect of the predicate of motion. But 
motion is change of relation m space. Hence, firstly 
there are always two correlates here, to one no less than 
to the othen of which, change is attributed in the pheno- 
menon, and either the one or the other can be termed 
moved inasmuch as it is indifferent to both, or secondly, of 
which one must, in expeiience be conceived as moved to 
the exclusion of the other, or thirdly of which both must 
necessarily be conceived through Reason as moved at tho 
same time. In the phenomenon, which contains nothing 
but the relation in motion (as to its change), there are 
none of these determinations, but when the movable, as mch, 
ie. as to its motion, is to be conceived as determined, namely, 
for the sake*of a possible experience, it is necessary to indi- 
cate the conditions, by which the object (matter) would 
have to be detei mined in this or that manner, by the 
predicate of motion. Here, the question is not of tho 
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transformation of illusion into truth, Imt of phenomenon 
into experience. For with illusion the undei standing is 
always engaged with its own judgment determining an 
object— although it is in danger of mistaking the subjective 
for objective— but in the phenomenon no judgment of the 
understanding is to be mot with ; and this is necessary to be 
remembered, not only hero, but in the whole of philosophy, 
because, otherwise, when wo aie con corned with pheno- 
mena, and this expression is taken as identical in significa- 
tion with that of illusion, misunderstanding will always 
arise. 

PnorostnnN 1. 

The rectilinear motion of a matter is, in respect of an 
empirical space, as distinguished from the opposite motion 
of the space, a merely possible predicate. The same [thing] 
conceived in no relation to a matter outside it, that is, as 
absolute motion , is impossible . 

Demonstration. 

Whether [in the case of] a body moved in relative space, 
this latter be described as resting, or conversely, as 
moved with equal velocity in an opposite direction, and 
the former as resting, there is no statement as to what 
belongs to tiro object, but only to its relation to the 
subject, in other words, to the phenomenon and not to 
experience. For if the spectator place himself in the same 
space as resting, he terms the body moved j Imt if he place 
himself (at least in thought) in another space enclosing 
this, in respect of which the body is, in the name way, 
resting, then the relative space is termed “ moved.” In 
experience, therefore (a cognition, determining validly the 
object for all phenomena), there is no difference what- 
ever between the motion of the body in relative space, or 
the rest of the body in absolute, and the equal and opposite 
motion of the relative, space* Now the presentation of an 
object by one of its two predicates — which, in respect of the 
object, are equivalent, and only as regards ther subject and 
its mode of presentation distinguished from one another-* 
to not its determination according to a disjunctive, but 
merely an alimaikejndgmni according to choice (of which 
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the first of two objectively opposed predicates, one with tli 
exclusion of its contrary, hut the other of ubjoetivel; 
equivalent indeed, but subjectively opposed judgment 
without excluding the contrary of the object, in othe 
words, by mere choice) — one is assumed for the dt tormina 
tion of the same [viz., |he object]. 1 This means: by th 
conception of motion as object of experience, it is in itsel 
undetermined, and therefore equivalent, whether a both 
is conceived as moved in relative space or the space ii 
respect of the body. Now that which, in respect of tw 
mutually opposed predicates, is in itself undetermined, is & 
far merely possible. Hence the rectilinear motion of i 
matter in empirical space, as distinguished from the aqua 
opposite motion of the space, is in experience a march 
possible predicate, which was the first [point J. 

Further, since a relation, in other words a change of th 
same, namely, motion, can only be an object of experiono 
in so far as both correlates arc objects of experience — bn 
pure space, also called, in contradistinction to the relativ 
(empirical), absolute space, is no object of experience am 
nothing at all — therefore rectilinear motion, witlum 
reference to anything empirical — that is, absolute motioi 
— is simply impossible ; — which was the second [point*] 

Observation „ 

This proposition determines the modality of the mofcioi 
in respect of Pkoronomy. 

m 

Proposition 2. 

The circular motion of a matter as distinguished front 
the opposite motion of the space, is a real predicate of tin 
same; while, on the other hand, if the opposite motion o 
a relative space be taken, instead of the motion of tin 
body, there is no real motion of the latter, but [should i 
be regarded as such] a more illusion, 

* Demonstration, 

The circular motion is (like overy non-rcctilineai 

* Of this distinction of disjunctive and alternative opposition, tmm 
in the general observation to this division. 
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[motion] ) a continuous change of the rectilinear, and as 
this is itself a continuous change of relation in respect of 
external space, the circular motion is a change of the 
change of those external relations in space, and conse- 
quently a continuous arising of new motions ; since, now, 
according to the law of inertia, p motion, in so far as it 
arises, must have an external cause, while the hotly, in 
every point of this circle, is endeavouring, according to the 
same law, to proceed in the straight line touching the 
circle, which motion wmks against the above external 
cause, every body in circular motion demonstrates by its 
motion a moving force. Now the motion of the space as 
distinguished hom that of the body is merely pharmomic , 
and has no moving foiee. Asa consequence, the judg- 
ment, that here, either the body or the space is moved m 
an opposite direction, is a disjunct he judgment, by which, 
if the one member, the motion of the body, bo posited, the 
other, namely, that of the space, is excluded. Hence the 
circular motion of the body, as distinguished from the 
motion of the space, is a real motion, and consequently the 
latter, even though as phenomenon it coincide with the 
former, nevertheless, in the complex of all phenomena, 
that is, of possible experience, contradicts it, and hence is 
nothing but mere illusion. 

Observation* 

This proposition determines the modality of motion 
in respect of Dymmia ; for a motion, which 'cannot take 
place without the influence of a continuously active 
external moving force, proves indirectly or directly 
original moving forces of matter, either of attraction or 
repulsion. For the rest, Newton’s scholium to the 
definitions with which he introduces his Princ . Philos. 
Nat Math ,, towards the end, may be referred to, on the 
present subject, from which it will appear, that the 
circular motion of two bodies round a common centre 
(hence, also the motion of the earth on its axis), even in 
empty space, and thus without any comparison being 
posable through experience, with external space, may never- 
be cognised by means of experience, in short, that 
tvMoh is a change of external relation in space 
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can be given empirically, although this space itself is not 
empiiically given, and is no object of experience — a 
paradox deserving to be solved. 

Proposition 3. 

In every motion of a* body, whereby it is moving in 
respect of another, an opposite and equal motion of the 
latter is necessary . 

Demonstration . 

According to the third law of mechanics (Proposition 4) 
the communication of the motion of a body is only possible 
through the community of its original moving forces, and 
these only through reciprocal and equal motion. The 
motion of both is then real. But as the leality of this 
motion does not rest (as in the second proposition) on the 
influence of external forces, but follows immediately and 
inevitably from the conception of the relation of the moved 
in space, to every other [thing] thereby movable , the 
motion of the latter is necessary , 

Observation, 

This proposition determines the modality of motion in 
respect of mechanics ; that, for the rest, these three pro- 
positions determine the motion of matter in respect of its 
possibility , reality , and necessity , in short, in respect of all 
the three categories of modality, is sufficiently obvious of 
itself* 


General Observation on Phenomenology. 

There are thus three conceptions noticeable here, whose 
employment in universal natural science is unavoidable, 
and whose exact definition is for this reason necessary, 
although not so easy and comprehensible; firstly, the 
conception pf motion in relative (movable) space ; secondly, 
the conception of* motion in absolute (immovable) space ; 
thirdly, the conception of relative motion generally, as 
distinguished from absolute [motion.] The conception of 
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absolute space is laid at the foundation of all [these]. But 
how do we come by this singular conception, and on what 
rests the necessity of its employment? 

It can be no object of experience; for space without 
matter is no object of perception, and yet is a necessary 
conception of the Season, and therefore nothing hut a 
a mere idea, For in order that' motion may be given 
even as phenomenon, an empirical presentation of space in 
respect of which the movable has to change its relation is 
required. But space, which is to lie perceived, must he 
material, and therefore in accordance with the conception 
of a matter generally, itself movable. Now, in order to 
conceive it as moved, one has only to conceive it as con- 
tained in a space of greater compass, and to assume the 
latter as resting. But this admits of being treated 
similarly as regards a still more extended space, and so on 
to infinity, without over attaining through experience to 
an immovable (immaterial) space, in respect of which any 
matter could have absolute motion or rest attributed to it; 
but the conception of theso relational detenninalions will 
have to be constantly changed, according as the movable 
is considered as in relation to one or the other of these 
spaces. Now, as the condition of regarding anything as 
resting or moved is always again and again conditioned 
to infinity in relative spaco, it thence appears ; firstly, that 
all motion or rest is merely relative, and that neither can 
be absolute, *io., that matter can merely bo conceived in 
relation to matter as moved or resting, but not in respect 
of mere space without matter ; in other words, that 
absolute motion, such, namely, as is conceived without any 
reference of one matter to another, is simply impossible: 
secondly, [it will appear] that for this very reason no con- 
ception of motion or rest, in relative space, valid for every 
phenomenon, is possible, but that a space must be conceived, 
in which the latter itself can be thought of as moved, but 
whose determination does not depend on any other cm** 
pirical space, and hence is not again conditioned, that is, an 
absolute space to which all relative motions maybe referred, 
and in which everything empirical is movable ; [and this] 
in otfder that aU motions of the material in the same can be 
valid m merely relative to one another, as alternatively* 
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reciprocal,* bat none as absolute motion or rest (since, inas- 
much as one is called moved, the other, with reference to 
which oar former is moved, may be similarly conceived as 
absolutely resting). Absolute space is then necessary, 
not as a conception of a real object, but as a mere idea 
which is to serve as a rule, for considering all motion 
therein as merely relative, and all motion and rest must 
be reduced to absolute space if the phenomenon of the 
same is to bo transformed into a definite conception of 
experience (which combines all phenomena). 

In this way tho rectilinear motion of a body in relative 
space, is reduced to absolute space, which does not fall 
within the range of the senses if I conceive the body, as 
at rest in itself, and this presentation as that which gives 
precisely the same phenomenon, whereby all possible 
phenomena of rectilinear motions, which a body may 
happen at the seme time, to possess, are reduced to the 
conception of experience, which unites them together 
(namely, to that of merely relative motion and rest). 

Circular motion , inasmuch as, according to the second pro- 
position, even without refcrenco to the external empirically 
given space, it can be given as real motion in experience, 
seems to be really absolute motion. For the relative in 

* In logic tho either or always denotes a disjunctive judgment ; for 
if one be true, the other must be false. For instance, a body is either 
moved or not-moved, that is, at rest. For it is simply the relation of 
the cognition to the object which is there spoken of. In phenomenal 
doctrine, where the relation to the subject is referred to, in order there- 
from to determine the relation to tho object, it is otherwise. For 
there the proposition : the body is either moved and the space at rest, 
or conversely, iy not a disjunctive proposition in an objective, but only 
a subjective connection, and both these judgments therein contained 
are alternatively valid. In the same phenomenology, where the motion 
is considered not merely phoronomicully, but rather dynamically, on 
the contrary, the disjunctive proposition is to be taken in an objective 
signification, that is, in place of the turning of a body I cannot assume 
its rest and the opposite motion of the space. But even where the 
motion is regarded mechanically (as when a body rushes against 
another apparently resting) even then, the, as regards foim, disjunctive 
judgment in sespeot of the object is to be employed distributive!#, so 
that the motion must not be attributed either to the one or to the other, 
but to each an equal share. This distinction of alternative, disjunctive 
and distributive determinations of a conception as regards mutually op- 
posed predicates has its importance, but cannot be further discussed here. 
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respect of external space (for instance, the motion of the 
earth on its axis, relative to the heavenly bodies), is a phe- 
nomewm, in place of which, the opposite motion of this 
space (the heavens), in the same time, can he posited as 
fully equivalent to the former, hut which, according to this 
proposition, can nevor in experience he put in the place of 
the former ; and therefore the above circular motion cannot 
he regarded as externally relative, which sounds as though 
this kind of motion were assumed as absolute. 

But it is to be observed that the question is here of the 
true (real) motion, which does not appear as such— which 
therefore, were we content to judge according to empirical 
relations of tho space, might he regarded as rest — in other 
words, the question is of tho true motion as distinguished 
from the illusive, hut not of it as absolute motion in 
contradistinction to the relative; and hence circular motion, 
although it exhibits in the phenomenon, no change of 
place, that is, no phoronomio [change] of the relation of the 
moved to empirical space, exhibits, nevertheless, a continu- 
ous dynamic change of the relation of matter hi its space, 
demonstrable by experience ; for instance, it shows a con- 
stant dimin ution of tho attraction by an effort to retreat, as 
the effect of circular motion, and thereby decisively indicates 
its distinction from illusion. For instance, one can con- 
ceive the earth as tumod about its axis in infinite empty 
space, and demonstrate this motion by experience, although 
neither the relation of the parts of tho earth among one 
another, or to the space outside it, is changed phoronom- 
ically, Le., in the phenomenon. For, as regards tho first, 
nothing changes its place upon or in tho earth as 
empirical space ; and with reference to the second, which is 
quite empty, no externally changed relation, and therefore 
no phenomenon of a motion can take place. But if I sup- 
pose a deep cavern tending towards the centre of the earth, 
and dropping a stone into it, find that although at every 
distance from the centre, the gravity is always directed 
thereto, the falling stone nevertheless, continuously re- 
verts from its upright position, from west to east, I 
nnnnlmla that the earth is from evening to morning 
turned about its axis. Or, if I withdraw tho stone from 
the surface of the earth, and it does not remain over the 
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lie surface, but niuves itself from east 
still infer tlie foregoing motion of the 
?, and both perceptions are a sufficient 
:y of this motion, for w hiob the change 
tomal space (the starry heaven) is in- 
mere phenomenon, which may proceed 
.y ojfposed causes, anti wliich is not a 
Ac from the giouml of explanation of all 
s change, that is, experience. But find 
rragh no change of relation to empineal 
.less no absolute motion, but continuous 
Nation of matters to one another, am!** 
in absolute space, is really only relative 
reason, alone true motion ; this rests on 
the roe iprocally continuous retrutt of each 
(outside tlie axis ) f” om every other [pai 1], 
to it in the diameter, at equal distance 
For this motion is real in absolute space, 
lie retreat from the distance in question, 

. itself would attract to the body, and 
ay dynamical repulsive cause fas may be 
stances chosen in Newton’s Priiic, PluL 
1711),* is continuously replaced by real 
witliin the moved matter (namely, the 
me), but not having leferenee to the # 

>f the third proposition, it does not require, 
the truth of the reciprocally opposed and 
wo bodies even without reference to the 
[to exhibit] the active dynamical in- 
y or of a distended string) given through 
l is necessary in the second case, but the 
possibility of such an influence as pro- 

loimquidem vrros corpoium singulorum cognomre 
)tu a henmimre difficillimim est ; propterm quod I 
mmoMis, in quo corpora vere moventur, non in* 
ausa famen non est prorm disparate. Thereupon 
t attached by a thread* to turn about their common 
empty apace, and shows bow the reality of their 
hits direction, can neveitheless be found in 
ho sought to demonatiftte this under somewhat 
from the earth as moved on its axis. 
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porty of matter (repulsion or attraction) since the motion 
of the one cai lies with it, at the same time, the opposite 
and equal motion of the other, and indeed from mere 
conceptions of a relative motion, if it “be considered in 
absolute space, he. according to truth ; and it is, therefore, 
like all that is adequately demonstrable from mere concep- 
tions a law of absolutely neecssaiy counter-motion. 

There is no absolute motion, oven wheie a body is con- 
ceived as moved in respect of another in empty space; the 
motion of both being here, not relative to the space sur- 
rounding them, but only to that between thi in, which alone 
^determines their external n lation to each other, considered 
as abstract space, and is thus in its turn, only relative. 
Hence, absolute motion would be only that accruing to a 
body without relation to any < >thor matter. But such would 
bo the rectilinear motion of tho universe, i e. the system of 
ail matter. For so long as any other matter existed 
outside of a matter, oven though separaled by empty 
space, the motion would still be relalivo. For this reason 
every proof of a law of motion, having as its result, that 
its contrary would necessarily imply a rectilinear motion 
of the whole universe as its consequence, is an apodictie 
demonstration of its l ruth; simply because absolute 
motion would thence ensue, which is quite impossible. 
Of this kind is the law of antagonism in all community of 
matter through motion. For every deviation from tho 
same would move the common centre of gravity of all 
matters, in short, the whole universe, from, its place, 
while on the contrary this would not happen if one 
regarded the latter as turned on its axis, a motion 
always possible to be conceived, although so far as one 
can see, there would be no use in assuming it. 

The different conceptions of empty space also have their 
reference to the different conceptions of motion and 
moving forces. Empty space in a phormomie sense, also 
termed absolute space, ought not properly to bo called 
empty space; for it is only the idea of a space, in which 
I abstract from all particular matter, making it an 
object of experience, in order to conceive therein, the 
or every empirical space, as movable, and the 
mwin not merely as on one side absolute, but as 
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mutually relative predicate. Hence it is nothing be- 
longing to the existence of things, hut merely to the 
determination of the conception, and in so far no empty 
space exists. Empty space, in a dynamic sense, is that 
which is not filled, i.e., in which nothing else mov- 
able resists the penetration of the movable, consequently 
in which no repulsive? force acts, and it may be either the 
empty space within the world (vacuum mimdanum), or, if the 
latter be conceived as bounded, empty space outside the 
world (vacuum extramundanum) ; the first moreover, either 
as distributed (vacuum dksemmatum), which constitutes 
only one portion of the volume of the matter, or as con- 
tinuous empty space (vacuum eoacet vatum, which separates 
bodies, for instance, the heavenly bodies, from one another), 
a distinction which, inasmuch as it rests on the difference 
of places, assigned to empty space in the universe, is not 
essential, but is used in various ways ; firstly, in order to 
deduce the specific difference of density, and secondly, in 
order [to deduce] the possibility of a movement in the 
universe, free from all external resistance. That empty 
space in the first sense is not necessary to be assumed, 
has already been shown in the general remark on dy- 
namics ; but that it is impossible can by no means be de- 
monstrated from its conception alone, according to the 
principle of contradiction. Yet, even if no merely logical 
ground for its rejection be present, a universal physical 
ground for banishing it from natural science exists, 
namely, that of the possibility of the composition of a 
matter generally, if the latter [question] were only 
better understood. JTor if attraction , which is assumed 
for the explanation of the cohesion of matter, be only 
apparent, not real, attraction — but as it were the effect of 
a compression^ by external matter (the ether) existing 
throughout the universe, which is itself brought to this 
pressure, by a universal and original attraction, namely, 
gravitation, an opinion supported by many reasons — 
empty space within matters would then, although not 
logically, *be nevertheless dynamically, and hence physi- 
cally, impossible, since every matter would expand of 
itself, in the empty spaces assumed within the same (as 
nothing would then resist its expansive force), and they 

B 2 
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would thus he always filled. An empty space outside the 
world , would, if by this expression ho understood all the 
principal attractive matters (the large heavenly bodies), be 
impossible, for the same reason, for in proportion as the 
distance from these inci eased, the attractive force on the 
ether (which encloses all the above bodies, and impelled 
by them maintains in their density by compression), 
would diminish in inverse proportion, and the latter 
itself, would dimmish in density to infinity, though it 
would nowhere leave the space entirely empty. Mean- 
while, it need surprise no one that in this rejection of 
^ empty space, we aie proceeding quite hypothetically ; for 
its assumption fares no belter. Those who venture to 
decide this moot question dogmatically, whether they do so 
affirmatively or negatively, support themselves in the end 
on mere metaphysical assumptions, as may ho seen from 
the dynamics ; but it was at least necessary to show here, 
that this could not decide in the problem in question. 
Thirdly, as concerns empty space in a Mechanical sense, 
this is continuous emptiness within the universe, in order 
to procure free motion for the heavenly bodies. It is 
easily seen, that the possibility or impossibility of this 
rests, not on metaphysical grounds, but on the hardly dis- 
closed secrets of nature, as to the way in which matter sets 
f limits to its own expansive force, Notwithstanding this, 
r if that ho admitted which has been said in the general obser- 
vation on dynamics, as to the possibly greater expansion 
to infinity of specifically different matters, witji the same 
quantity of matter (as regards its weigh! ) an empty space 
might indeed be then unnecessary to assume, even for the 
sake of the free and lasting motion of the heavenly bodies, 
hh the resistance, even in entirely filled spaces, might then 
be assumed to be as small as one liked. 


And so ends the metaphysical doctrine of tody with 
mjrtiims and therefore incomprehensibility, and the 
reason has the same fortune in all other attempts, where 
it strives to reach principles of the ultimate grounds of 
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tilings, inasmuch as its nature is such, that it can never 
comprehend anything except in so far as it is determined 
under given conditions ; consequently, since it can neither 
rest at the conditioned nor can make the unconditioned 
comprehensible, \\ hen thirst for knowledge stimulates it, 
to grasp the absolute totality of all conditions, nothing 
remains for it but to \urn back from objects, upon itseli, 
in order that instead of the ultimate boundaries of things, 
it may investigate and determine the ultimate bound- 
aries of the capacity pertaining to itself. 
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Cant, Johann Georg, xm.; Frau 
Cant, Job. Heinr., Beg. Doio- 
thoa, Maria Elisabeth, aud Cath. 
Barbara, xiv, 

Carlyle, H. 

Oaitosian dualism, Ixxiv. 

Categorical Imperative, Isix, 
Categories, Imi., ~u., ~iii., -v. 
xei, -lit, -vu; deduction of, xeiin; 
dynamic, Ixxxii, 70, 71; ougiu 
of, 78; table of, 114. 

CWality, hxv., ‘200. 

Can^r, 3, 4, 50, 81 ; and ditet, 3, 0. 
Ghmistiy, not a scienco, 130-111. 
Cleanthes, 107. 

Clifford, Prof, and the mind-stuff 
theory, quottd, xciii., xeix. 

Code d’houneur, xxv. 

Cognition, Ixxix.; genetic origin of, 
Ixxxi, ~ih, t 
Common sense, 5. 

Community, ‘230. 

Composite, of things in themselves, 
and in the phenomenon, 182. 
Comte, Ixiii., c., cvi. 

Conceptions, 139; construction of, 
139 ; pure, of the understanding, 
145, 221 

Conditions, of thought, Ixxxi. 
Conflict of the Good Principle with 
the Evil, Kant’s essay pro- 
hibited, 1. 

Congruity, 165, -7, 

Consciousness, Ixxv. ; conditions of, 
Ixxvii. ; in general, Ixxv., -lx. ; 
individual, Ixxx. ; unity of, kxxi., 
~vi, xc. ; foundation of, xeii; 
possibility of, xevi. ; content of, 
xcvth ; individuation of, xcviii. ; 
221 

Contact, 186. 

Content, 12, 20. 

Continuity, mechanical lair of, 231 ; 

metaphysical law of, 232. 
Controven&es, ixxx. 
Oo*»logJ,lSXT. 

umfa & xv. 

«i&tovlii,^lxxx. 


Critique, of Pure Beason, xxi , ~v,, 
xxx., -lib, -iv., -ix., xlii., ~m , 
iiv., Ixvin., Ixxiv., -viii., Ixxxvii , 
7, 21; of Piactiml Beacon, xxxvtu,, 
xlii.-iv.; of the power ot Judg- 
ment xxxviii., xim. 

< 'ruwus, xxni., xxxi., 66. 

Crux Mitaphysicorum, 59. 

D 

Damn, Eiasmin, ev. ; Charles, civ. 
-v. 

Darwinism, civ. 

Pi urn ,221. 

De lgue, Kant’s Examination 
theme, xxi 
Down, 105. 

Dcmokritoa, 211. 

l)e Muu<lo fconstbili, xxix. 

Do Mtmadologica phybiea, xxii> 
Donkin, iv. 

Descartes, Ixxii., - v., cviii., 40, 211. 
Deuischo Mereur, xxxv. 

Dialectic, truBaeenrioutal, Ixxv., 
Ixxx., xevi. 

* Dialogues concerning Natural 
Bcligion,* xxxiii. 

Differentiation, of subject and 
object, xciii. 

Ding-an-sich, Ixxxii., 4ih 
Direction, unity, plmaiity, and 
totality of, 1(58. 

Pihinbutive unity, 3xx»xvh 
Dogma Hmu, Ixxvi , ~ix., Ixxxii., -v. 
Dove, civ. 

Dualism, xciii., -vii., -ix 
Diihring, quoted, xeix. 

Dynamics, 147, 169, 236. 

E 

Effect, 3, 6, 

Ego, xc., 41, -Hi note, 221. 
Egoltion, xc., -iii. note. 

Elasticity, 172,103,207.* 

Eleatic Behool, 124. 

Emile, Housseau’s, xxiii. 
Empiricism, Ixxvi., -ix., Ixxx,, 
-ix. ; empMoal service, 1$7. 
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Emptiness, 211. 

England, xli. 

EngJbh School, hxxi. 

En a rtali-ssimum, Ixxxiii, -vi, 
-viii., xciii. 

Entities, thinking, 35 ; corporeal, 
155. 

Erasmus, Ixvi 

Erhard, xlii., -iii, * 

Eikennt uiss! hemic, lxx\ il, lxxxviii. 

Erlangen, xxviii 

Ethics, mt fcaphysies of, xlvii, lii. ; 
criterion of, lxxvii. 

Euclid, 17. 

Euler, 195. 

“Ever lasting Peace,” xli. 

Evolution, Kant and the theory of, 
Ixx. ; doctrine of, xovi., ci., -iii,, 
-iv. 

Experience, Ixxix., lxxxii ; produc- 
tive synthesis of, lxxxi. ; con- 
scious, xcii, ; productive, re-read- 
ing of, and transcending of, cii. ; 
objects of, 44 ; judgments of, 45. 

Extension, 172. 


F 

Faculty of philosophy and science, 
cvi. 

Fatalism, 113. 

‘Faust,* ixvi. 

Feeling, xc. 

Feudalism, Ixvm.,* feudal lords, 
xx* 

Fichte, xlii, -iv., ~v., -vi, -vii, 
xcv„ -vi., ci. 

First Principles, Mr. H. Spencer's, 
pref. vii, evil. 

Fluid, 203. 

Force, persistence of, ci; attractive, 
repulsive, driving and drawing, 
171; compressive 173; super- 
ficial and penetrative, 191. 

Forms, subjective, Ixxxiii; form, 

M. 

Formulae, psychological, xcii. 

‘Foundation to a Metaphysic of 
Ethics,* xliv. 

France, xli*, lxvii, Ixxvi., oil 


Frederick the Great, xvi> xxll,} 

xxx. ; II., xxxiii. 

Freedom, noumenal, lxix., *’ 

117. 

French Revolution, xlvii.* l sVlL 
Friction, 203. . 

Friedrich Wilhelm l^xi. i H 1 *’ ’ 

IL, liii 


G 

Garve, liii 
Gelehrten, xx, 

Gelehrte Zeilung, xxviii. 

‘General Natural History. ft * 
Theory of the Heavens,* xf lX : 1Q . 
Geometry, 15, 30; pure, 33» 
geometrician, 180. „ 1 no. 

Germany, xl.-ii., lxxiv., eviu, ’ 
Germans, 132, 181. , # 

« Geschichte der philosophy 
Ixxxvii, Ixxxix. 

Gibbon, xvi., cviii. 

God, lxxxix., 147. _ . . •* * 

Goethe, * Dichtung und Wf"*® 6 
xii., xliii., lxv., -vi,, cviii* 

Golha, civ. 1<{ a 

Gottaiscbe gelehrte ZeitungjjY^ 
Gottingen Gelolirten 
123. 

“ Grace and Dignity,” xliv* 

Gr&fe and Munzer, xxviii* 
Gravitation, 193. 

Green, xxiv.-v. 


H 


Hackel, xeix. 

Halle, xli. * 

Haller, lxv* ... •- 

Haraann, iohann Georg* ** 

xxxiii, -iv., xxxv. 


xxiv., -v, i7 

Eduard vdb XC1 ? 

Hartung, xlvii. 

Hay, xxvi 

Hegel, xlvii., xevi, cviii* 
Heidelberg, xxxix. 


Hartknoch, a 
Hartmaun, 
-vii., -viii, 
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‘UtimV/ Rousseau's, xxiii. 
Hirbart, xcvii., -viii., -ix. 

Herbert, Maria \on, xlvii.. Ax, 
Herder, xxii., —in.* xxxiii, ; 

‘ Ideas/ etc., xxxv., -ix, 

Herschel, eh. 

Herz, M., xxxiii. 

Hobbes, lxxxv. 

Homogeneity, qualitative, xcit 
Hufeland, ‘Art of prolonging 
human life/ xlv., hi 
Hulsen, von, xx. 

Hume, xxiiiu, xxxiii, ~iv., Ixvi., 
lxxtii., ~iv,, -\u, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
_ 10, 18, 24, 57, 59, 60; his Din- 
^ logues, 100, 105, 107, 103. 
Hutcheson, Ixvi. 

Hydrostatics, fundamental law of, 
206, 

Hylozoism, 223. 

Hypostasis, xe. 


I 

Idea, lxxxv,, -lx. ; of universal 
History from the point of view of 
Humanity, ovi; psychological, 
61 ; cosmological! 86; theological, 
96, 

Idealism, Ixxvi, xcvii, 85, 86. 

‘Ideas of the Season/ lxxxii., 76; 
origin of, 78. 

Ideality, subjective, pref. vi. 

‘Ideen ssur (feschichte der Mensch- 
heit/ xxiii. 

Hlusionism, lxxxv., xc*; absolute, 
xcvii, 89. 

Immortality, 147. 

Impenetrability, 186, 

Impression, Ixxv. 

Inbegrift 78, 

Inoogoisability, Ixxxviii. 

Incomprehensibility, 244, 

Indlviduatipn, xeiii., -viii 

Inertia, law or, 222; force of, 228. 

“I-ness/* xc* ; 1,221. 

In^ut nationals, xlih; critical, 
m If 126 ; 

i ' i , 

i* » v i * * 1 ' 


dreaming, visionary, critical, 40; 
Cartesian, 85; Kanfs, 124-5. 
Intelligence, conscious, lxxxv ii. 

‘ Intelligencer,’ xxxviii. 

Internal sense, lxxxii., xc. 
Inlersuscoption, 208. 

Intuition, 27, 28 ; sensuous, S3. 


tJ 

Jachmarm, xxiv., xxvii , xxxi., Ixx , 
pr< t. vii. 

Jacobi, xxxv. 

Jascho, liii. 

Jena, xxix., xxxk. 

Judgments, distinction between 
analytic and synthetic, 12, 22, 
principle of analytic, 13; empiri- 
cal, 14; mathematical, 14; apo- 
dictic, 15: metaphysical, 19; 
disjunctive and alternative, 234, 
236, 238* 

Judicia plurativa, 49. 

Jupiter, xxxix, 191* 


K 

Kant, childhood, xi.~xv, ; and 18th 
century thought, xvi.; maiden- 
essay, xix.; lather's death, xx.; 
becomes Eh. D., xxi; is Frivat 
Docent, xxii. ; Green and Mother- 
by, xxv, ; accepts librarianship 
and curatorship, xxvih, ; hts pic- 
ture, xxviii. ; dean of the univer- 
sity, xxxii. ; letters to Schiller, 
xlv, ; his “ protector,” xlix. ; and 
Christianity* li. ; and the birds, 
lvii. ; “table-companions/* for.; 
death, lx,; interment and will, 
lxii. ; and matrimony, to. ; and 
his relatives, to. 

Ka&ter, xxviii. 

Kauftnann, lvi, -viii., lxii 

Eayserling, Count .of Rautenburg, 
xx, 

Kepter, xxiii.; and the vis inertias, 

Kirchmapn, 4tv* pref, vii. 
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Knowledge, origin of, lxxii. ; theory 
of, lxxii,, lxxix., Ixxxii., xcix., 
ci., cii.; synthetic and analytic, 
22 . 

Knntzen, xix., xxii. 

Konigsberg, xi., xiii., xvii., xx., 
xxi., -vii., -viii., -ix., xxx., -v. 

Korff, Nikolaus von, xxii. 

Kraus, Prof., xxxv., -vi., -vii. n 

Kritik der Urtoilskraft, civ. 

* Kntischo Magazin,’ xlii. 


L 

Lambert, 170. 

Lampe, lv., lvi., lxii. 

Lange, xcix. 

Latm classics, xviii. 

Law, reign of, cvii. 

Leibnitz, xxi., lxxiii., xcii., -viii., 3, 
182. 

Lessing, lxv. 

Letters on the Improvement of 
Humanity, xxiii. 

Letters to Mendelssohn on the 
Doctrines of Spmoza, xxxv. 

Lex subsistentiss, inertias et anta- 
gonismi, 230; oontinui mecha* 
nica, 231-2. 

Limitation, 199, 

Lisbon, xxii, 

Locke, lxvi., lxxii., -iii., -iv., xcvi., 
3, 16, 36, * 

Logic, 59 ; transcendental, 66, 

Logical Table of the Judgments, 
50. 

London, xl. 

Lotze, xcvii, xcix, 

Lutheran churches, xlix. 


M 

Machine, 210. 

Mahaffy, Prof,, pref. iii. 

Marat, J. P., lxvii. 

Marietta, 198. 

Materialism, Ixxvi., xciii, -vii,, 
113. 


Mathematics, higher, cii. ; pure, 14, 
20 ; how possible, 27 ; definition, 
339; applied, 141. 

Mathesis iniensorum, 54 ; as quan- 
tity of motions, 160. 

Matter, Ixxiv., xcii., -vii., 150-1; 
impenetrability of, 174-5, 215. 

Maxims, Ixxxix. 

Mayer, civ. 

Mechanics, 147 ; metaphysical 
foundations of, 214 ; first law of, 
220; second law of, 222, 226; 
three laws of, 230; third law, 
237. 

Medium, elastic, 209, 

Meier, Prof., xxx. m 

Mendelssohn, xxxv,, -vi, xliv.; 
Moses, 8. 

Metaphysics, liv.; dogmatic, Ixxxv., 
cii., 1, 10; definition, 12, 17; 
whether possible, 26 ; as a science, 
122, 139. 

Mctaphysische Anfangsgrunde der 
Naturwissensehaft, pref. vi. 

Method of psychology, xciii,; dia- 
lectical, xcvi.; progressive and 
regressive, 23 ; analytic, 25. 

Metz, xlii. 

Milton, xlv. 

Mmd, Ixxvi., xcii.; mind-stufi 
xciv., -ix. ; mind and body, xciv. 
-vii., -ix. ; individual, vi. 

Mitau, xiv. 

Modality, 146. 237, 

Mohrungen, xx. 

Molecule, xov. 

Momenta, pref. vi. 

Monads and monadology, Ixxiv., 
lxxxiv., xcii,, xcv., -viii., 177-8, 
182. 

Monarchy, lxvii. 

Monism, lxxxv., -ix., xci., -iii, -v,, 
~vii„ -ix., ci. 

Montaigne, lxvi. 

Motherby, xxxvi., lvi. 

Motion, 150-2, 159 ; composition of, 
and rectihneary, 160; compound, 
167 ; mechanical, and chemical, 
207 ; transfusion of, 228, 239 ; 
circular, 235, 237, 239, 
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N 

Nature, xv., 4, 18, 31, 41, 42 ; formal 
in, 43, 06; dynamic laws of, 51; 
how possible , 05; universal laws 
of, 67, 137, 138 ; historical doc* 
trine of, 138, 200, 210. 

Naturalism, 113, 

Nebular theory ciii. 

Necessity, 34, 138. 

Negation, Ixxxvj., 100, 

Negativity, xevit. 

Neo-Kantiau literature, ciii. 

Newton, xix., xxiii., cvl, 118, 100, 
108,205, 227,236,241. 

Nicolovius, xxxv., li. 

Nitsch, xl. 

Niveau, lxxv. 

Nominalist, Ixxx. 

Noumenon, Ixxxii., -iii., -iv.; as 
infinite plurality and as infinite 
unity, Ixxxv.. -vii. ; three aspects 
of, lxxxviii.. -ix. ; noumemtl fuel, 
xevi., -vii,, -viii, 60, 62, 03, 04, 
81 ; immanent, prof. vi. 

Novus ordo rerum, xxxix. 

Number, lxxxiv. 


O 

Objectivation, lxxxvi. 

Objectivity, Ixxix., Ixxxii. ; uncon- 
ditional object, Ixxxii,, -in, ; 
empirical object, lxxxiv. 
Obscurantists, liii., evil. 

Ontology, lxxv,, Ixxxii., xciv. 

Opus maximum, liv. 

Order in Council, li. 

Organism, xcv. 

Organon, Ixxvii 
Oswald, 4, 


P 

Pimtefems, got, 79, 132, 

* 


Particulars, tax. 

Paul, J., xliv. 

Pauius, evii. 

Pedagogic, liii., Ixxh 
Perception, Kxxi., -ii -ill. • judg* 
meats of, 15, Oh. 

Pennanencv, lw of, 141. 
Pavcmifirai ion, lxxxvi. 

Pessimism, xcviii, 

Plai rertlmm, xvii. 

Phenomena, Ixxxii., -in., 62, 239; 
external and infernal order, xcn., 

- iii.,~\ ii.; phenomenalism, Ixxxv.; 
phenomena libation, xci.; phono- 
menology, 1 47, 233. 

Philosophic des Unbewussten, 
xcviii. ; philosophic, definitive, 20. 
Philosophischo Monatshofto, pref. 
iv. 

Phoronomy, 147, 130, 153, 158, 167, 
225, 235. 

Physical Geography, liii. 

Physios, liv. 

Pieces d’occasioB, xxvii., xli* 
Pietism, xi ii. 

Pitt, Ixvi 

Plan de Oonstifniion, Ixvii, 

Pluto, Ixxii., 125. 

Plattner, 98, 

Pluralism, xcviii. 

Pomerania, xii 
Pope, lxvi. 

Possibilities, lxxxviii. 

Post-Kautiau philosophies, xcv. 
Postulate, material,* xcx. ; monistic, 
xcviii, ; ultimate, cii. 
Predieablcs, 72. 

Predicate, lxxxvi. 

Presentation, lxxv., Ixxxiii., xcviii., 
58; empirical, pref. iv., 142. 
Priestley, 4. 

Primarias, 36. 

Principles, taxix, 138. 
Principiorura primorum cognitionis 
metaphysics, xxi. 

Privat docent, xxL 
Process, timeless, transcendental, 
xcv., -vi. 

Prolegomena, xxxiv., -v., xli., 
taviii,, 17, 10, 21, 131. 
Propaedeutic, taviii, 42. 
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‘Proposals etc. according tu the 
principles of Prof. Kant,’ xL 

Providence, xv. 

Prussia, xxvii. 

Psychology, lxxv., -vii, ci.; em- 
pirical, lit. 

Pure Physiological Table of iho 
Univerbal Principles of Natural 
Science, 50. * 

Pure Reason, Ixxx. 


<2 

Quality, 145; quulitas occulta, 175. 
Qualities, space ami time as, 32. 
Quantitas qnalitutw est giadns, 50. 
Quantitative categorical unity, xc. 
Quantity, 145, 158. 

Quantum continuum, 197. 
Quasi-consciousness, xcv. 

Quixote, Bon, lxvi, 

R 

‘‘Radical Evil,* L 
Reality, prius of, xevi ; objective, 
pref. vi,, 199. 

Reason, 2, 3, 5, 13, 17, lxxix., lxxx,, 
-i., -v.» -vii, ~ix. ; antinomy of, 
39, 124; speculative, etc., 131, 
133, 212, 233, 237. 

Rechtslehre, Ixvii 
Reformation period, xiii 
Regulative, lxxxii 
Rcicke, pref. viii. 

Reid, 4. 

Reimarus, lxxvi. 

Reinhold, xxxv., xliv. 

Relation, 145. 

‘Religion within the Boundaries 
of mere Reason/ 11, -ii. 
Reproduction, Ixxxi. 
Republicanism, Ixvii. 

Rest, 159. 

Reuter, Anna Regina, xiii. 
Revelation, xl|. 

Richardson, John, xli. ; his transla- 
tion, pref. iii, 33 note. 

Richter, xxi, xliii. 

Rink, Prof., hii. 


Rotterdam, lxvi. 

Roivwf au, xxiii., lxvi., -vii 

Russia ns, x\n. 

Rusiinann, xxvi. 

S 

Batura, 191. 

Savants, philosophic, xciii, -ix. 

Scepticism, Ixxxii., 8. 

Schilling, xlvii. 

Schema, 93. 

Bchilltr, xxx ix., xliii., -iv., lxvi. 

SohlossgfUtcn, Ivi. 

Sehohisi icihm, xlvii. 

Schopenhauer, Ixiii., -viii., Ixxxi* 
xeiv., -vii., ~\ hi., cviii. 

Schubert, pref. viii. 

Schultz, xfv. 

Science, pure natural, 26, 134; 
rational, etc., 138; natural, 200. 

Segner, 15. 

Self-consciousness, xei. ; formal, 
xcv. 

Sense, outer, Ixxxiv, 

Sensibility, lxxx , -iii 

Sensuous intuition, Ixxxi. 

Silesia, xii 

Solidity, 170. 

Solution, 207 ; absolute, 208. 

Somnio objective sumto, 126. 

Soul, or thinking self, 83 ; doctrine * 
of, 137, 141. 

Spaee, lxxx., -ii., -iii,, -iv., xciii. t 
-vui., 29, 150-1 ; Riling of, 175, 
202 ; relative, 225, 237 ; empty, 
243; mechanical sense of, 230, 
244 ; quantity of in the movable, 
218 ; persistence of, 129, 145, 176. 

Spencer, Herbert, lxxx., evil, pref. 
vii. 

Spinoza, xxxv., lxxiii., ~v,, Ixxxv., 
xrix,, ci. 

Spiritualism, xciii. 

Stagirilo, Ixxii. 

Stallo’s Concepts of Modem Physics, 
pref. vii 

Strasburg, pref. iv. 

Subject-object, xcv. 

Subjective order, lxxv,, xci. ; 
subject, xciii. 
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Subjectivism, taxv. 

Substance, Ixxxv. 

Substratum, transcendental, taxvi. 
Subsumption, taxi. 

Supreme understanding, Ixxxvi ; 

feeing, Ixxxvii., 79, lul. 
Synthesis, xev., tavi. ; synthetic 
propositions, lxxvh. 

System, lxxvii. 

Hysthme du Monde, eiii. 


T 

Teske, Prof, J. G., xix., xxi. 
ffheist, taiii. ; theism, lho. 
Theology, xvL, Ixxv, 333. 

* Theone des Himmdu, 1 ciii. 

5 Theory of Jurispi adencc,’ lii. 
Thesis and antithesis, 87, 88, 
Theuorin, Frau, but 
Thmg-in4tself,ixxi 7 Jlxxxii,, -iii., 
-iv,, -vii., -nil; -it, *xdv., -vii., 
-viu.» 28, 33, 41, 55. 

Thought, taxi., xe . ; ‘post-Kantian,’ 
eiif;jpure } 5. 

Time, Ixxx., -iv., xeiii., 29, 
Transcendental Table of the Con- 
ceptions of the Understanding, 50 ; 
transcendental portion of meta- 
physics, 140, 

*Trans%ured reality, cii. 


United Slater, ciii. 

Universally ante res, post res, in 
rebus, kxx. 

Universality, logical and physical, 

Unknowable, xeix. 

Uranus, civ, 

V 

Vacuum mnndamim, extranmnda- 
mmi, dhsemmafum and coacer- 
\ntmu, 213. 

VaiUragur, Dr,, pitf, iv. 

Void, 210. 

Volkelt, Ixtxviii. 

Voltaire, Ixuii. 

Vorstellung, piejf. iv. 

W 

Wasiniihki, lv., -\l» ui., -viii,, lx., 
prof. vii. 

Welt ala Wille und Vorstellung, 
cviii. 

W id and, Ixv. 

Will, Ixxxvii., xeviii. 
WihbensclmHslohre, d. 

Wolti, tank, -tv., “V, lt>, 128. 
Wundt, xeix. 

Wurtz, Prof,, prof. Ui. 

X 

X, Ixxxvii. 


U 

Ueberweg, Ixxxvii. 

Unconditioned* taxii. 
Understanding, tax., -i, 18 
124, 138. jT.& 


SMitz, Baron von, xxx. 

* Zmmomia, or the laws of organic 
life,* cv. 
jphyte, xcv. 
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Wtawi Catenet Edition tu 4 tote, 
Browne’s (Sit Thomas) Works. 

Efited bySiMoif Wiljkn. Za a vote. 
BatitWtt Works In d Volumes, 

V<& t ^indteaifen of Natural Soctefcy 
On m Sublime and Beautiful, and 
Political 

▼4 % Eraarih Revotatlcu, Ao, 

* “ ‘ A from the Now to tea 
; the Catholic Claims, Ac. 



Burke’s Speeches on Warren Hast- 
logs T t nd I letters. With index to i vote, 
i? mniuK wife 7 and a of the works), 
— life. Bv J*ktojl New and 
r vi all dttloti Pot trait * 

Burns, Lockhart’s Life of. By W. 

*3 Di uglab 

Antler’s (Bp.) Analogy of Beligfoa, 

and Sermons, with Notes, Portrait 

Camoens’ Lasiad, Mickle’s Transla- 

tion Edited by E K Hodges 

Cary’s Translation of Bante»i Hea- 
ven Hell and Purgatory, Copyright 
edition, being the only one containing 
Cary’s last corrections and addition#, 

Carafes (The) of Maddatoai: and 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trans 
teted from the German of AIM ds 
Henmont 

Carrel’s Counter Revolution In Eng- 
land. Fox’s History and Lonsdale’s 
Memoir of James IL. Portrait 

Cellini (Benvenuto), Memoirs of 

Translated by Pobooi, Portrait. 

Cervantes’ Galatea, Translated by 

Gordo* flm, 

Exemplary Hovels. Trans- 
lated from iht Spanish by W K. Kmfcr, 
Bon Quixote de la Mancha. 


2 vole, 

Chaucer’s Works. Edited by Bobekt 
Bell. New Edition, improved. With 
Introduction by W, w. Skfay 4 vote. 

Classic Tales, containing Rasselas, 
Vicar oi Wakefield, GuMverte rravete»«od 
Si nttmental Journey. 

Coleridge's 'S. T.) Emend A Series of 

Essays m Moral*, Politics, and Religion. 

(S, %) Biogmphia liter. 

aria, and two Lay Sermons 
— ~ Aids to Befleotion. By T, 
Asm. 

- — - hectares m Shakespeare. 

By T Asm 

Table Talk and Omniana. 


By T. Asks, 



MQHh’B VARIOUS LIBRARY. 


Condos Dominion of the Arabs i 
Spain, rnuoaiated by Mrs If caws. In 
S volt \ 

Cowper’s Complete Works, Enteu ! 
<rttb Memoir of the Author, by *^out im 
mmvated mth SG 3»gr«h%ngt* IaytM* 
Vola. i to A Memoir and Con espoudcact , 
VoSA 5 and 6. Poetical Works, PtsUt, 
m. t Homer** IUad Platot* » 

Vol. 8 Homer's Odyssey, pkgot . 

Cone’* Memoirs of tie Duka &i 
Marlborough, Partmitt. In 3 vote. 

V an Atlas of the plans of Marlborough's 
oampmgnMto* lOt. 64* 

— — History of tha Hones oi * 

Austria. Portrait*, to 4 vol#. 
dnimingham's lives of Eminent j 
British Painters, Hew Edition by Mis j 
Heaton S vols. 

Befoe’s Works. Edited by Sir Walter 

Soot*. Inf vols. 

Be Lolme on the Constitution of Hag* 
land, Edited, with Motes, by Jum 
Maookegob. 

Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. | 

Foster’s (Tohn) Life and Correspond- 

ence. Edited by JT. E. Etlasto, In 3 vole 

— — Lectures ast Broadmead 

Chapet Edited by J. E. Brum Lb 
awls, 

- Critical Essays. Edited by i 

XHErurm To a vols. 

On Decision of Character. 

See. &c 

Evils of Popular Ignorance, 

&<■ 1 


*— Fostenana: Thoughts, Re- 
fled ions, and Criticisms. (Nearly 600 

web «*- * 

Fuller’s thadrew) FdneipsI Works, 
With Memoir. Portrait. 

Gibbon** Roman Empire, Complete 

S2MW««s 

Goethe’s Works, Transit into Eng- 
lish* In 8 vols* 

VoKLjada 4sttoMography,ao Books ? 

Vol? 3 Faust IShltetB. By Miss 
Swanwica. 

Vol 4 Novels and Talssu 

VoL^S. Wilhelm Moisted Appreuftee- 

Voi I. Conversations with Eckermaa* 
Soret. Translated by «s 
Osmsarosn. 

m f* Poems and Blinds, Madia* 

ktesSK*' T *""‘**'* 

watfl Wf 4#. A, OOWwft, v o 

A 


Goethe’s Works — cjnftnwd 

\ol 8 Cole von Berlichinwm, Tor- 
quato lasso, Egmont, rphigenia, 
Ciavigo, Wayward Lovnr, and Fellow 
Culprits By Sir Walter Scott, 
Miss 'ywAh \m k* and B. A. Bow king, 

< B. With Engraving 

Voi 9 Wilhc-lm Meistcr s Travels. 

Vol 10 Tour m Itdy, 2 Faits, and 
Bcbideuce m Rome 

Vol 11 Miscellaneous Travels Swit- 
zerland, Fiance, Mamz, and Rhine 
Toir. 

Vul 12 Early Letters. 

Correspondence with Schiller, 

N to Chiller 

Goldsmith’s Works, l vols, 

Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson, 
Poems ot Edited by Itosaai P- il. 
With Biographies. In I vol. 

waliiTtieB of the Christian BeKsnon * 

Gnmm’s German Tales. With the 
Onguial Notts and Palace by A Lan<*. 

2 vob 

Gnuors Eepresentative Go vernmeat 
Translated by A It Scobia. 

— ~ History of the English Have- 
lotion of 1040 Translated by Wxuaaa 
Bjorn's* Portrait. 

— History of Civilization, Trans- 
lated by W. H Izwm*. Tn vol# Portrait 

Haslitt’s Fable Falk, A Hew Edition * 


In one volume. 

— Lectures m the Ctamiii 

Writers, end on the English Poets. 

— Lectures on the Literature 
of the Age of Elisabeth, and on Characters 


of bhakwpear's Plays. 

F& Speaker, 

— Round Table ; the Convers*- 
lions of Janas Noasaoo®*, B*A.J 08*** 
nactwcStelte* &c* 

Sketches and Essays, ant 

Wtetemfew [Lesays WHttew tetoOb *wr 
Edition. 

Hall’s (Ear. Robert} Misceltoeans 
W MS and tamtes, with WMLM 
Dr. Qsxxum, and an Essay m m 
racier by Jobk Foam* Pwtnffl* 

Hawthorne’s Tales, la % vols, 

Vol* i. Twice im Itia* sad the 

fintm fVrtiU#. 

miSw sad IN Etee 

with the seven Gabies, 

Vol 3, Traasfonfcation and BSRheWa 
Bom mm 


Heine’s Teems, comply tea IN 

German, by ft JU Bowsm* && 5a. 

Hungary! its History $m Revolt 
tions 5 with- a Memoir of Etsstte &wk 
new mt authentic scarce. Porifojf. 


XS 



A CATALOGUE OF 


Kutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of 

with the Siege of Latha m Roues 

Irvines (Washington} Life and Let* 
ters. By Mi Nephew, Pxxbss £ lavnra 
in a vote. 

— — • Complete Works. In 15 vote. 

Yol. l. Salmagundi and Knickerbocker 
Portrait cf f he Author. 

YoL 1 Sketch Book and Life of Gold* 

smith. 

Yol. 3. Bracebridge Hall and Abbots 
ford and NeWsteacL . 

Yol 4. Tales of a TffreHa and the 
Alhambra. 

Yol. 5, Conquest of Granada and Con- 
quest of Spain 

Yob. 0 and t life of Coinmbns and 
Companions of Columbus, with a n*w 
.Index, Pme Portrait. 

Yol 8. Astoria and 1 onr in the Prairies 
Yol. 0. Mah miet and his Successors 
Yol. 10. Wolfert’s Boost and Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville 
VoL 11. Biographies and Miscellanies. 
Vote. 12-15. Life of Washington. Bw- 
trait, 

Por*qmaU<Worfa, tee Cheap Serb*. 
James’s (C. P. B.) Bichard Ck»nr4e- 

* Lion, King of England. Portrait*, 2 vote 

Louis XIV. Portraits' 2 vote. 
Jameson’s Shakespeare's Heroines/- 
Characteristics of Women. Moral, 
Poetical, and Historical. 

Jnnius’s Letters, with Note*, Ad- 
ditions, and m Index In % vote. 

La Fontaine's Fables. Tianskted 
from the French by E Whighx, jun. 

LAmartine’s History of the Girond- 
tots. Portrait*. In s vote. 

* ~~Best»ratLon of tha Monarchy 

With Index. Portrait* In 4 vote 

— — « french Bevolmtiott of 104$, 
wffh a fins mrAtmm 
Lamb's (Charles) Elia and Eliana, 
Complete Edition; 

— — Dramatic Poets of the Time 
of Elizabeth .Including hte Selections from 
ttwCwtfbkBiyi, 

Lanai’s History of fainting, Trans 
latedhf Rofioos. Portraits, In* volt 
Lappenhergf’s Anglo-Saxon Kings. 
2 vote. 

Lessing's Bramatie Works. Com- 

M e moir by Hklbn Zdcmsiui, 

^^--iaiokoom (ByBbasley) Haw- 

JtaS Dismhatte Nona, Repceaentation of 
frontispiece. 

" k Works, ocm- 

i Human Uader- 

31 roam 


Locke’s Life and Letters, with Ex* 
bmii Oom his Common-Place Books, hy 
Lord Kino 

Utter’, Table Talk, Traaplated b - 
William Hazutj. Portrait 
Kachiavelli’, History of Tlorenee, 
The Prince, and other Worka Portrait 
Kartineau's, Harriet, History of 

England, fiom 1800-15 

History # of the Peace, from 

1835-1846 4 vote, 

Menxel's History of Germany. Pojv 

trails In 3 vote. 

Michelet’s Life of Luther. Translated 
by William Haklxwp 
— — French Revolution, with In- 
dex, Prontispieci 

Mignet’s French Bevolntion from 
1188 to 18M. Portrait 
Milton’s Prose Works, with Index. 
Portraits. In 5 vote 

Mitford’s (Mary B.) Onr Village 

Impioved Ed., complete. Illustrated. 

2 vote. 

Moore’s Dramatic Works. Trans- 
lated byC H Wall. In 3 vote. Por- 
trait. 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws 

A new Edition revised and corrected 
2 ’vcls. Portrait. 

Ne&nder’s Church History. Tram 
lated with Genera 1 Index In 10 vote 
— — life Of Christ, Translated. 

First Planting of Christ! 

aniiy, and Antlguoatlkun Translated In 
a vote. 

History of Christian Dogmas, 

Translated. In 2 vote, 

Christian Life in the Early 

and Middle Ages, including hi*' Light Ui 
Bark Place*/ Translated. 

Oakley’s History of the Saracens 

Revised and completed. Portrait 

Percy’s Beliqnes of Ancient iBaglish * 

Poetry, Reprinted from the Origin* Edl- 
non, and Edited by J. V* ParoaAsn In 
a vote. 

Philip d« Cestmines, Memoirs el 

con^nfog the Hteterieoof Loute Xi ani 

GwlesJuL, $M of Ohsrte* ttisJMj, 
Duke of Burgundy. To which Is ttided 
Tfe# Scandalous Oatontete, or 8ww»t 
Htefeny ol Louis EL i Ptmm I» 
% vote. 

Plutarch’s Lives, By G. Long and 

A, Stewart. 4 Vote, 

Poetry of America, geteatimsfrem 

ioo American Poets, from 177 ! 

Edited by W, J, tajvtyn *' 



. Bonn's VAimm umuitirs 


Rarke’* History of the Popes. T. m<» 

Ufed by J . boiPes. toa vvte 


8em& and the Betvian «to* 

vclufcion * 



Richter (Jean Pan! fr.) * Levaaa 
and Autobiography. \S itb Memoir, 

— flower, Irat, and Thom 

Pieces. A Novel, 


doseoe'* Life and PontiAcale of 

Leo X . with the Copyright Notes, m& sc 
index* Portents, La 3 vote 


* Life of Lorenao de Medici. 

with the Copyright Notes, &c* Portrait 

Russia, History of, by Wamb« II 
Km Portrait* la 3 vote 
iehiller’s Works. Tmskted tat/ 
English lu $ vote. 

FoL 1 Thirty Years* W«, and Rcvo.t 
Of the Netherlands. 

YoL 3. Continuation 9? 01* Revo t 
of the Netherlands; Wallenstein'* 
Camp; the Mocolonoanis the DeatL 
of Wallenstein; and Wimm Tell 

Vol, 8. Don Carlos, Max? Stuart, Haiti 
afMmt* and Bride of Meestoa. 

Vol 4. Tte Robbers, Piesoo, Low and 
totrigne, and the 0host*8eier. 

* Woh& Po«n& Translated by Wwa u 

Bowsing, GB. 

Vol 6 Philosophical Letters and Ms 
thetical Essays. 

Correspondence with Goethe, 

translated by L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vote 
%M®gei't Philosophy of life and 
oiLangnage translated by A. J. W Mon 
aajour* • 

— — • History of literature, An- 
flient and Modern Now first complexly 
translated, with General Index. 


Schlegel’s Philosophy of history. 

f tw, t *t*A by J, n i ona ariou, erf flats 
• Xiramatif Liteiatar* Trans- 
lated, *<rt mt 

Modern History, 

Jistheiie and Miscellaneous 

tferks, 


Sheridan*# Dramatic Works and 

Lifts Pcrtmil 

lismondi’s Literature of the South 

j of Europe Trausiatod by Boscoe. , *or* 
traits la wvote 

* Smith’s (Adam) Theory of the Moral 
denttmeula, with hie i*ssay on the iiral 
formation of Lange ages 

Smyth’s (Professor) Lectures on 
Modern History to * vote 
j — Lectures on the French Re- 
volution In a » ote 

Spinoza’s Works, 2 tolf. Tn the 


| pi m, 

Bttum’s Morning Communing* with 

fctad, in Devotional Meditations for Every 
Day in the rear. 

Sully, Memoirs of the Duke of, Prime 
Minister to Henry ibc Wrest Portrait** 
toiwlf * 


Thylorte (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Lining 

and Dying, Portrait 

Thierry’s Conquest o! Ragland hy 
the Norman®* Translated b* WillijJ* 
BUzwwr Portrait to 3 veto * 
tflriei (Br.jahakespwe’s Dramatic 
Art. Translated by L. D. Scfcmlte, » vote. 
Vasari’s Lives of the fainter*, 

Scepters, and Architects. Trailed by 


Wesley’s (John) Life. By toswr 
Souths*. New and Complete Edition. 
Doable volume. With PorimiL ft, 


Wheatley on the Book of Common 

Prayer FrtmiupuM. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

31 rote, at 5*. mk 


Hvelyn’s Diary and Correspondent 

Ulmtrated with mmrm PtirMU, to 
In 4 vote* 

fepys* Diary and Correspondence, 
Edited by Lord Braybbooxk With Notes 
important. Additions, Including numerous 
Letters. lUuttraMmthmmy Portraits. 
to 4 vote, 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Reign of the 

Stuarts, Including the Protectorate, frith 
Hen«*l Index. Upwmit of 40 Pvrtmt* 
^JtoSvdte* 


Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretender* 

and their Adherent*. 6 Portraits. 

Nugent’s (Lord) Memorial* of 
Hampden, ids Party, and times* I* 
Porfcmte, 

Strickland’s (Ague*) Dives of the 

Queens of England, from toe Norman 
Conquest. From official records and 
authentic document*, private and! public 
Revised Edition, toe vote 

— — Life of Mary Queen of Soots* 

3 vote, ,, 



A CATALOGUE OF 


Hutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of 
with the Siege of Latham How. 
Irving's (Washington) Life and Let- 
ters* By his Nephew, Puss* R, Ibvto, 
In 2 vote. 

— — Complete Works, la 15 vote. 
701.1. Salmagundi and Knickerbocker 
ig/ jfite 

ToL2. Sketch Book and Life of Gold- 
■ . smith, "i 

7ol. 3. Bracehridge Haii and Abbots* 
ford sad Newstead. 

Vot 4. Tales of « TmveKer and the 
. Alhambra. 

Tol. B. Conquest of Granada and Con- 
quest of Spain. 

Tote. « and 7. life of Colombo* and 
Companions of Colombo*, with a new 

Inrfoy XVm Portrait. 

7ol. 8. Astoria and Tour in the Pr&Mae. 
Vot 9. Mahomet and his Successors. 

Tol. 10. Wolfertte Roost and Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville. 

VoL U. Biographies and Miscellanies, 
Tote. 12*15. Life of Washington. For* 
trait, , 

: 9ter see Cheap Series. 

James's (G, P, R.) Richard C«ur4c- 

** Lion, King at England, Portraits. 2 vote. 

-Lotiia XIT. Portraits. 2 vote. 
Jameson's Shakespeare’s Heroines: 
Characteristics of Women. Moral, 
Poetical, and Historical. 

Junius’s Letters, with Notes, Ad- 
y ditions, and an Index. In 2 vote. 

La Fontaine’s Tables. Translated 
■ from the French by E. Wamar, juu. 
Lamartine’s History of the Girond- 
lute. Portraits, in 3 vote. 

Restoration of the Monarchy, 
with Index. Portraits. Jto 4 vote. * 
— French Revolution of 1848, 
with afine frontispiece. 

Lamb's (Charles) Elia and Hiana, 

• CompteteBditloh, . 

Dramatic Foots of the Time 
, erf Elizabeth j ihcludlng hi* Selections from 
M the Garrick Pteys. ' -V, 

Laasi'aHistory of Panting, Trans* 
r'.iV/ifWtod-'lifflltcswMr. 1 : . Mi vote.' 
v ^;^ap|»ehS^Sv''ingIo-^wnv Bings,, 
%' ;, :';$;ybte., ^ /;*?.■ ?'K r < ' .r ^ 
t !■, Works. . Coin- , 

cf$ ■ ! Hiauar 2&maam : 

vSTVolsY *.>. , V • :: ; ^ 

|iX>ram#iO'' : ,; Kolos, Ropresetdialloh of 
l;|fey Frontispiece. 

cal Works, eon- 

BBSS! 



Locke’s Life and Letters, with Ex« 
tract* from his Common-Place Books, by 
Lord Kims. 

Luther’s Table Talk. Translated % 
Wnjc sm HAznm. Portrait. 

Machiavelli’s History of Florence, 
The Prince, and other Works. Portrait, 

Martiaeau’s, Harriet, History of 
England, from 1809-3.5, 

History V the Peace, from 


1815-1846. 

Menzel’s History of Germany. Per- 

traits. In 3 vote, 

Michelet’s Life of Luther* Translated 
by William Hazlitt. 

~~ — « French Revolution, with In- 
dex:. J Frontispiece* 

Mignet’s French Revolution from 

1789 to 1814, Portrait. 

Milton’s Prose Works, with Index. 
Portraits. In 5 vote. 

Mitford’s (Mary R*) Our Tillage, 

Improved Ed., complete. BlmtrM. 

2 vote. 

Molihro’s Dramatic Works, Trans- 
lated, by c, H Waal. In 3 Vote, Por- 
trait.’ .• 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws* 

A new Edition revised and corrected,., ■ 

2 vcls. Portrait, 

Heander’s Church History. Trans- 
lated: with General Index, in 10 vote. 

- — - 'Life of Christ/ Translated.. 

•. First 'Planting ■ of ChrlstL ■ 

anity, and Antignoattkus, Translated. In 

3 vote. V' , 

-w~~ History of Christian Dogmas, 

Translated. 'In 2 vote, ' .'V/y. 

Christian: Life' in the Early 
and Middle Agos, including Ms ‘Light in 
D«k Place*,* .Trstesteted,;/ 

Ocklcy’i History of the Saracens ' , 

.Revised and completod. Portrait. 


Poetry. Keprintod froia the Original 
ton, and Edited by & y.Piuctum U 
. • avok - . , 

Philip df Memoirs - &t 

containing the Histories of Lotto XL sac 
Charles VUL, and of Charles the Bold, 
DUke of Burgundy. To which fs added, , 
V The Scandalous Chronicle, \to- Seerot ■ 
History ot Lotto XL 'sM***.-;-,; La., 

,2: Vo& 1 •:■■■' .-V/ V- 

■; Plutarch’s, lavesv ■ By G,;jAm "m& 

; v(A/Staw^. : ; ; 'AT^;;: : ';;. ■■ ■ 

Poetry of America, ’ Si^tioss irm :• 

; roo Ameriean^-Pq^V'frbm ' 

Edited by W. Jf. Linton. Partem. 



Bcmm various ubbabxus, 


BmWs History @f the Popes. Trans- 
lated by Kf, Foster. .In 3 vols. 

Ms and the 25o?triau B#. ■ 

i volution. * 

Beynolds* {Sir Joshua Literary 

Works. pitrtntt, foil vain 

Biehier .(Jean Paul Fr,} * Levana 
With Memoir. 


Flower, Fruit, mi thorn 

. Pieces , 1 A Novel. 

>ioscoe ? s life and' Ponti&cate of 
, LeoX, with ' the Copyright Notes, and sa . 
index* PortraUt. In 2 vola 

— life of Lorenso do Medici,, 

with the Copyright Notes* Sta* Portrait, 

Uussia, History of, by Waltbjs K ■ 

Knur.' i’orfmitt. in 2 vole* 

Schiller 5 * Work*. y Translated into 

'' English, In $ vote. ■ 

Vol 1. Thirty Years* War, and Revolt 
,'. V : ' os the Netherlands. 

Yol 3 . Cmtmmtian of '.the'. Revolt 
•■ of the Netherlahda; ; Wallenstein’* 

:■ Campi the. Kceolon&il; the DeaiL 
' 1 .*f Wallenstein : and William Toll. ■■ 
r: m A J^So^ Mary Stuart, :ma ' : 

V& 4 ^Tb» Low «uwi 

:"V Vol. 6, PhOoSophlM I^j^sand: &»• 

, .' thetlcal’Flsaoys..;.; 

v ‘ 4—^ Oorreapondenoewith (Joethe, 

■ translated by L. Dora Schkitz. • 2 vok 
; ■' Ichlepi’s Philosophy of Life and 
.. ofL^guage, trfttislated'by'iiX'W.' Sfch- 

‘ ■ History of ; literature, An- 

atent and Modem. Now flrst completely 
' translated, with General Index. ■". . 


Schlegel’s Philosophy , of History, ' 
rtaawatedbyJ.R Rowanos. Portrait. 
Biaamtifi Literature Trans- 
lated, Portrait 

Modern History, 

JEsthetis and Miscellaneous 

Works. 

Sh©ridan 5 g Dramatic Worfcj and 

Me. P&rirair- 

Sismondi’s Literature of the South 
of Europe, . Translated by Roscoe* For* 

■ traUt. in envois. ■■ 

‘ Smiths (Adam) Theory of the Moral 

Sentiments j 'with bis .Essay on- the First 


Smyth’s (Professor) Lecture* m . 

Modem History, la 2 veils. V 

Lectures on the French Be* 

yolntion. In 2 rote. 

Spinoza’s Works. 2 Vole. In the 
press. 

Sturm’s Morning Communing* with 
Cod, or Devotional Meditations for Every 
Day In the Year. 

Sally, Memoirs of th§ Bake ef» Prime 

■ : Minister to Henry the Qmt Ptrfra&tt* 

inivolt, ' 

■ Taylor’s (Bishop Jeremy) HolyLiving ; 

;1 ; ;'• 'T3yi»isi.v ' ;! - "/ 

■-Werifl 1 Qcnpkst " of England hi > 

:••* theNormanji. Translated MWias&tM 
H &zmx. Porfral& ln a vois. • 
Ulrici (Ur.) Shakespeare’s Bramatie 
Art, Translated by ;L. D.Scte»its* » vols. 
Fasari’* Lives®! the Painters, 
Scn[ptor«, and Architects I'rwQSlaied by 
Mrs- Fostrr. Svote 

Wesley's iJohn) Life. By Jteaj- 
Southey. .•NWvSi4^tk«n^ete;:'iEditlo».'. 

* ■ DonbleyolnmA WitkPmirait. St. 

Wheatley oa the Booh of Common 

Prayer- Frmtitpiect. 


' Evelyn’s 
, Muttra >M wtth mmrim : FtikmiU t <Shj. 
'-■ In 4 vols* !■'■ 


Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. 
", ; Edited by Lord Braybrooke, With Notes. 

kaportant.Addltiong, Including numerous 
’ Letters. IlkisimMwithmny Portraits. 

',A ,£a4V^S." \ .■ ; . 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Beign, of the 
1 tltasrta inoladtog the Protectorate. With 
' 'Seaemlliides,. , Upmrfa tf is Portraits* 

4^8;^';.',,',’..;;'' 


historical library. 

21 Volt, at ss. eaah< - 

Jesse’s Memoirs of tiie^ Pre^dmr» 
and their Adherent G Fertraitti ^ . 
Hugent’s (BojfdL) 

Hampden, Ms Party, and Times. 12 
; Portrait*. 

Strickland 5 * (Agnes) Live* of the 
Queens of England, from the: Norman 
gonqneat. From official record* ar^s 
authentic docomenta, private and public 
Revised Edition. In 6 vols. 

Life of Mary Queen of ScotSr 


2 vols. 



A CATAimUF t r 


COLLEGIATE SERIES, 

xo volt, at ss. each. 


Carlyle's Baute, Tho Memo. Ti inf- 
lation. Text and Notes Second Edition, 
P< rtrait 

Baate. The Purgatorio. By B. 

DtJGDALL 

Bobreo’s Advcrsaxia, Bj Pi of 
W ALNJR 2 vols 

Boa&Mson’s Theatre cf the Oroek^, 
IUuh< rated with Liitagtaim* and no* 
morons Woodcuts 

Keightley’s Classical Mytholojfj 
be* Edition Keeled by l>r L 
Schmitz. With 12 plates 


^erodolus, Turner's (Bawcon W, 

ftoteato. With Map, Ac 

Herodotus, Wheeler's Analysit *mL 

ismumary of 

VhacydK'et, Wheeler's Analyst of. 
Testament (Thcj in 6*cife 

Otesbsuh** lesi witt tit read hup# of 
«t li and Bcbote, PamiR., 3 of »onc a, 
I a ’hitkai latrodnctfon and (Ammo *. "<c&‘ 
s, 4oh It.u fac-nmlu of (tom * '&> 
ui e^.; cr * it' Let, con 5*. l/.ictL 
Separately, 2i 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

15 Mf. oi fis eotft, mcepnng those marksd otlervnsf 


Baron’s Sovum Organum m d Ad- i 

\*mcemeni o? Learning. Doroplete, wT 
Notes, by T £"?*? M.A 

Comte's Philosophy of the Sciences. 
n By d. H. tasWKS 

Braper 'J. W.) A History of the 

latellectnal Development of Ewope By 
Joan Wililah Draprr, M.D, LL.D. I 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the 
^Author. la 2 vols. 

Hegel’s Lectures an the Philosophy 

eflBrteqr* Translated by J. Sisrk*, tf A, 


Ham’s Critique of Pure Ks*son, 

XTanslftted by J M. D, Mlielft.™ 

Prolegomena and Mctaphy- 

sk al Foundations * L. B. Bas. 

TiOgxe , or, the Science of Inference. 

A Popular SbansL By J Dfv* 

Miller’# (Professor) History Phi^so* 

ihteaP* '•-onsldore*’ TniW* 

Spinoza’s Chief Woi’ab. By li. Ii. M, 

Flwi s 2 vols 

Tennemann’s Manual of the History 
at Philosophy, Continued by J E.Mojrkll 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 

15 Vdh, at Sr. eacfc, emeptwg those imrheH othmoue » 


Bleek (P.) Ait Introduction to the 

Old Testament, by Friedrich Bleek 
E dited by Johann Blkek wad Adolf 
Kahphatoen. Translated from the Her 
man by <*. H, Ybnables, under tfc< 
supervision of the Rev. E. Y&nablfs 
C anon of Lincoln, New Edition, in 2 
vols* 

(Mttingw«rth , s Beligios of Pro 

testaate. &i.6<2. 

Eusebius’ Xcolesiasideai History, 
With Notes. 

Hardwick’s History of the Articles 
of Religion. To which ia added a Buries of 
tons tsm AD. 153$ to AD, 1618, 
Toother With BlustssM* from Contem- 
* iSf SSimwe. New Edition, misedby 
„ Bev.f.Paoorstt 

0 


Henry’s (Matthew) QmmmUxy m 
tin Psalms JNummm Mmtwtww* 
Pearson on the Creed, New Editum. 

With Analysis and Notes, * 

Philo Judaeus, Works of$ the con- 
temporary of Josephus* Translated by 
C, d Vongw In 4 vote 
Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History* In 
oontinoatlon of Eusebio# W 1th the Notes 
of YeWuft, 

Sosomen’s leelesiaafcieal History* 

from ad. 324-440, and the.Eccle«aa»tiail 
History of mzm>r®w- 
Theodoret and Evagrias Hcdeuas* 
ileal Historic, froa ad, aaa to a d. 42? 
and from a d. 691 1 > A4» 544 

Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis 

the Four Gospels, Translated by CaeOS 
Venables* New Edition, ravis^L 




£on-ra yauxoob libraries. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


f 3s m 

fiele'i Scdaclftglisai Xiissory »a& 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronic’* 

Boethius 1 * Consolation of Philos, 
phy lo Ax«lo*$»» on, wui thi L. L 
Moth* m d ms iagllsb reoriRU i i„ 
the Kc v. S rox » 

Brand's Populai Autiqiiticn to! Eng , 
land* Scotland and Iretom 1 By Sir H* *1 
ium In 3 vol*. 

Chronicles of the Cnuutderv, Lirtar- 
ofI)©vl7 i (Hmflfuf d» Vtoiun* 1*M d 
Jotoville 

Dyer’s British Fopulat Customs 

Present and last. An Auounl of thf 
vanons Games and Cttatouui wssociaU 3 
'With different days of Hit year By tht 
Bey. T. F. Tusbw»tos Dyrr, M.A. U ftii 
Index. 

Early trawl* in FalesOsie. Willi- 
bald, Saswntf Benjamin of rndela, Man 
doviUe, La Brocqt^&re, and Maondioil , 
all unabridged. Edited by Tbouah 
Wright. 

mm lady English Metrical Bo- 

nurnoee. Revised by J. 0. Halww six. 

Fioreaca of Worcester’s Chronicle, 

•with the Two CbnlMmUom comp ti&a^ 
Annals of English History to the Brign 4 
Edward I. 

Cesta Eomanonun, Edited by Wyn- 

nard Hooper, BA. 

fariraldue Cambreasis’ Historical 
Woika lopogmphf of Ireland j EUaiory 
of tfco Conquest of JU eland: Itinerary 
through Wate&s and Description of Wales 
With lade*. Edited by Tim Wright 

Henry of Huntingdoa # « History of 

♦ho English* fror. the Homan Invastou to 
Hemyli; wph the Ada ofKtog Stephen 
&c. 

Ingulph’s 0hxon4d» of to Abhw of 

Obyiand, with the ConttetuHons by Peter 
of Biota and other Write®*, By H. T. 
amt* 


£ 3 . each. 

Eeightley'* Fairy Mythology, Fbsi* 
hipiecr \ t rt wshatoff, 

Upsnu’s Letters from Egypt, Stlto 

i’a. ard the Peninsula, of Sinai 

Mallets northern Antiquities, B; 

Percy With an Abstract of Jk 
4'jrbiggia Sag*, by SB Warns Soon. 
EdDel by J A. Blaoxwsxl 
Wum Polo's Travel*. The Trans* 
*t'ou of Madden Edited by Thoras 
Wright. 

K^ttow Pa^ss Chronicle. In 5 vol . 
Euw Sktu Huger of W«ndov*/*r 
ilu’rteia o English History, fwm lb? 
Beau at oi the Saxons to A.n. 133&, 
rranBlawri by Dr, Shura In 2 vol*. 
3xoo*ro hxxmnn thorn 1285 to m$. 
With tad*/ to the entire Worfc. In 
3 volt 

Catthew of Westminster's flowers 

ui Histor*, bapedaiiy each an relate to t xa 
aftvhs of Knit* to , to aj* 130? TransIfS - 
y C. D. Tonga la % mis, 
i Drdericus Vitalii* Ecclesiastical Mi# 
toiy of England and Normandy Tran*' 
luted with Notes, by T. Foansm, MX 
in 4 vok 

.Pauli’* 0> r. B.) Idle of Alfred to 
threat Translated from the German. To 
which is appended Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
version of drositm, with a literal Transla- 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Glossary • 

Boger Be Hovedea’s Armais of Eng- 
lish History , from a.». 132 to A4L 1301 
Edited by H f. Run, In2 Tola • 
Six Old English Chronicles, 

Assorts Life of Alfred, and the Chronide# 
of Ethelwerd, Hildas, Nennius, Geoffrey 
d Monmouth, and Bkhaid of ten- 
uester ^ 

William of Kalme*btury , » Chrotticle 
of the Hisgs of England. frsmMdby 
Sharps. 

Tule-Tide Stories, A Colledioai of 
* Scandinavian Tales imdlhRdltiQiis. Edited 
by B. Thorme. 


ILLUSTEATED LIBEABY. 

85 WU, at to. each, excepting mm marked rihemtie* 


AM Battles of to British Maty, 

Revised and enlarged ffum &om fm 

$Mem* Inawis. 

AMersen’s Id^ends a ad 

Fairy Tto. With many Take not to any 
0m edition. Tmaslatod by Gamma 

Ftoaw, mwc^msfrmkm 


Ariosto’s Orlando furies©. la Eng* 
Uab Terse ByW.&Eoei. tolwjte* 
Btyrmwet. Inawto 
Bechsteia’s Os^re and Chamber Bird*. 
Including Sweet's Warblers. Eniwged 
adil to maerompkOa, 

V AH other editions *rs sdteWted* 

With me plates w>fc«rsd 7 *. 6 A 

* 



A Ot.TAZ.OQlt' ( l 


3oaomi’s Kiaevelt sad it* Jalace* 
bm Mitt on, lorised ST*d cone*dei d?b 
enlarged, both In wafctei and Putwf. 
Jpwards of 300 Ungrau^igt 

Butler's Rudibra*. Ymo ni 

Notes, a biography, Hid a tfcn^ral iruv 
lilted by toay G. Boro? beat 

ip JMutfmtum, 

-****—• or, further Castrated vxU 
62 w*«7tw« Portrait fe 2 vols IG» 

CaUennols’s Evening* at Haddnn 
Hall a* exquisite ongraomyi m uteel 
frm designs by Vmwt/ the J*tta*pr*H 
by the Babokbss »>k ^apaotua. 

bhim, Pictorial, Inscriptive, m 
Historical with some Account ot Ava ai « 
the Burmese, Siam su'd Yml 

lOT lilutti attorns 

8raika (0. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Di&cult&&», lllU6irat*d by Artec 
e* and Memoirs Borises! Mitlou 
Wth nwu rmi T orfrmt* 

CruikgkauA’s three Ceruses and a 
Deport A Series of Tab s, unth 80 hu 
norma imtyatlm* rmMmlt 

* Punch and Judy. With 2£ 

* Illustrations. 5* With Coloured Platts 
Us bd. 

Uni* Tiaiislal ed by J .C.W utgk. HA. 
JT low Edition carefully revisit Fortran m 
?i Tttmtratwm* m Hn el Jtor Ffmman 

'Mron's History of Christian Art 

* !» the Middle A fc es. Fiona the french. 

Vpwcu dt rf 16 outline hngravings. 

Dyer H.) The History of Poi&peu ; 
/is Buildings and Antiquities A « account 
of theOity, with a full description of the 
Pematnc, and an Itinerary tor Vieitwv 

- Edited by 1. H Pirn, LL1>. Ulus* 
Prated with nearly 300 Wood Jmgrav* 
vugs, a btyt Map, mid a Plan of the 
Fmm A New Edition, reused and 
brought down to IS74. Is 6d. 

011 Bias, The Adventures of. 24 
Stogrtmngt on Stool, after SmrJee and 
10 Bo kings toy G*orgo <*ruikthanit 6s 

0rimm f s Hammer Orethel; or, Her- 
man F«xy I ales and Popular Stories 
Translated by ftmm Faylob Kvmrom 
Woodcuts try fruihshanh St ft*. 

Holbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cut* Upwards of ISO subsets, frautt 
fWj} mgraaed tn fac-simk, with Intro 
auction and Description* by the late 
PaAifoa Dckjob and Dr. T, f Drama* 
$ vela tn i u $& 

Hewitt”* CMary) Pictorial Calendar 
of theBeasors Embodying the whole o 
of Nature. Upwards of 

-~n^*Ud William) Stories 
u^i^a^toigaldfe. nwtiybem 

* H 


India Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

I'storical, hom the * arlieii riao> - m p* 
jmrdt or f 03 jne M*grcmrg* or* Wood, 
and a 2iap, 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Hogs, 4 Mi* 
tioo, with U. AO additions Ywnmu* Jmt 
Woodcuts after Em m Jieuaei,andomn 
— ; or» Atfn t*e width m $ $i 
h\<jV ^finished btod 1 ngramngt It u<*. 
Xmg’s’Hatux History of Precious 
Clones and of tui Precious Matai*. W 
iumrom mutilations Price 6* 

Natural History of 0emr 

oi Dccoiative Stone* Find# flush a ei 
or. 

Handbook of Engraved 0ems 

z indy III os raid i* 
ditto's Scripture lands and Bibli &1 
Atlas 24 Maps, mmi^uJUo mgttmn 
Stool, with a umaiiP n; Index 

- ; with I he traps cofourea. Is 6tf. 

Hrammacher’s Parables. Tr im Uiv u 

frm the German Butty fflus&mftwit h 
(Payton mgrtfttd &/ <wnth 
Lindsay^ loid Bettes vu Egypt, 
i> tiom, an * the Holy Land N< w FdKion 
mlftiged t ii/'t&m beautiful tnyrav* 
\ tgs, and « i*w 

Bodge’i Portraits of Uivstrious Per* 
utmarijcs nf Gisat Britain, with HiujoIm 
Pm ttmdrej and Jtmrty fmamtt m* 
graved on Steel* & vds 
ongfellow h Poetifai Woixs. 
Puenty-fmr jage i i ^rarmgt, toy BtvHi 
Poster and oth * i, *»nd a Portrait 

* 4 r tost hunt i llmtratms i d*.bd 

* -™ Prose Works 16 pa~e Mn» 

grmngt hn Ihrhet Poirm, dec 

Boudonk Mrs.) JEntertaining Hatur 
M Revised uyWS Dauas, F bS 
With nearly m WoodwU. 

Harryat’s Kasteman Heady; or, 

JThe Wreck of the Paciiii fi Woodcuts 

m u 

Poor Jack. VHB U Mu - 

trabms, after Design* by O. Stmfitla, 
HA, 3 s M 

— Mission; or, Scenes In Af 
rtaft. (Written tbr Voung People) Mtm 
Iraied &ltert and Dalrid* Ss 8rf 

r- Pirate ; and Three Cuttes 

New Edition, with * ^femoir ol ih^ 
Author, With $ Steel mgmm ngs, ttm 
Dmmg* toy O, SUntm HU dt U 

Privateers -Man One Hun* 

dred Team Ago. Mgkt rngmmg* m 
sm afar momrAi ap sd. 

Settlers li Canada. New 
Edition. Tm $m Mugnsoingt Si Q&best 
md Datxid 3* 64. „ 



EOIiiYB ntUOm LIBRA* W, 


Mistwell’s Victories of Wellington 
aadtfae Brito Amd*,, 8t*& .%fu ,1 gi 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, their 
laves and Works By Dovea ana i t v&- 
smimm l$mvr tftkttJavmmg 
on gieei, 

^Oiler’s History of the Angioma*. 
Mas Written la & popular style, on the 
basis of Sharon Tomer, Fortran r 
Alfred, Map of 8mm Britain* ami A 
tldbwatt JSngrmngs m Steel 
Alton’s Poetical Works, With a 
demote by Jajot flfotrroosECBY, IoboV 
Verbal Index to si* I he Poem*, and to 
planters Notes With 120 Pngmmngt 
m Thompson and others, from Urmm$<< 
by W. Sarny, 2 vote. 

VflL 1# Paradise Lott, complete, ;L, 
Memoir, Kotos, and Index, 

VoL 2 Paradise Regained, and altar 
Poems, with Vernal Index to all ’j 
Poems, 

Mudte»s British Birds. Jmicd by 
W.O.L Mabwh V\fty-tw figure* an 
I Ptet£at %y*. In 3 vote. 

i or, wrfA ihe plaids oc«me* f 
fi 6dL per voL 

dfaval and Military Hams of toat 
Britain j or, Calendar of Victory. Being r ] 
Record of British Valour and Conquatu 
by Sea and Tmd, on every day in the 
fm, tram the „ime of William tee 
Sonqueror to thw Battle of Jtnkermanp 
By Major Joshs, KM, and Uentenan 
il, Nicolas, EJf Turnty-fotr Per 
mtfa. 

’ficolini’s History if the Jesuits i 
nete Origin Prigrest, Doctrine*, and Do 
toil, Pm# Pwtxmte tf Loyola, howto 

*etrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems, 
i'ranalatoil into Rn&lteh Verse. By various 
With a life of the Poet, by 
VmmiB Cjjepmt, mth ie ifogr&mgs 
Pickering’s History of the Bacas of 

•XlmtrM by mwvrm Pcrtra%U. 

— .;or,wtf A ttepkte* colow ed 7s£d, 
V An excellent Edition of a work ori 
giually published at si. 3l, by the 
American Government 

Pictorial Handbook of Modem geo- 
graphy, on a Popular Plan 3*. ed. m* 
Iratod by ISO Engramngt and 81 Maps, 6t. 

or, tostk the maps coloured , 

$#, g<t 

Fepe*» Poetical Works, Edited by 

Robes* Oassutheks. Numerous Err 
grmm 2 vote. 


Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. 8. Watsoh, a v. 
iHustra f td by the mitre Senes of * tax* 
us te Dettgnt, beautofaWy engraved % 
doses (w ikefull Svo. me). 

* — Homer’s Odyissy, Hymns, 

’ r , by other translators, including Chap* 
t'vu and Introduction and Kotos by <Ls, 
WAvm, M A Ftemm’s 3)mym born 
tefuMy engraved by Motet, 

— — - ~ Life, Including many of Ms 
V tiers By Robkbt CAftBumms. Nos 
F ’'irion.revteed and enlarged, Ml ustraHms 
The peudtns 8 t ms. make a tmplete 
and etegmt edth m of Frye's Poetical 
TorU and TiansKitom for 28a 
Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob- 
facie of Verto (a Guide to the Knowledge 
of) fo whit h Is addfd an Engiaved List 
of Marks and Monograms. By HaWte 
Krai* Numerous Engravings. 

— j Oi, t elm) ed. 10s. 6cf. 

Front’s (Father; Baliques. Revised 

Edition, Twenty-one spirited htehmgs 
ly Alachse. 8$. m 
Recreations in Shooting. By 

‘Lbavkm/' New Edition revised and - 
'mJarged, 62 Lnffrwrmgt o» Wood, after 
1m % and 9 Etigrom\gs m Steel, mxfiy 
after A. Cooper, JR A, 

Eddding’s History and Bescriptions 
of Winoe, Ancient end Modem, ftumtf' 
Imuttfvd Wwdwts, 

Bennie’s Insect Architeoture, nm 
tditm. Revised by the Rev, J. G« 
Wood, M,A. • 

! Eobinson Ornsoe, With Blustmtiono 
, by Stothahd and Habviby. Twelve beauti* 
j MPngrmng* m Steel, wAHtm iwwd. 
j j or, without the Steel tllustra* 

1 fwmi,Jte 6dL 

. Rome in the nineteenth Century, 

1 New Edition Revised bv the Author, 
mnrtrtsted by 34 Steel Engrwiiigi, 
t 8 voia * 

| Sham’s History of %ypt, from the 
Barltest limes till the Conquest by the 
Arabs, a u. 640, By Samuel Siuum 
With 2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper 
Mtioa, 3 vote. 

Southey’s Lift of Kelson. With 
Additional Notea Mtstratod with 04 
SnataoteiCL 

gffing’s 7Miss) Hoble Deeds of 

Women; or, Examples of Female Oitirage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. ftwtemlWmra- 
item. 

Stuart and Bevatt’s Antiquities cf 
Athens, and other Momaaents of Greece, 
lUueteated. in tl Steel Plate*, md m* 
rmm Woodcut*. 

%& 



A CATALOGUE UP 


tales of ttm Genii ; os, the Belightfu, 
Lrnmioi Hoi am Nutncrous Woodcuti 
md 8 Steel Engmmngi, after stefhard. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Tram 
iated into English Spenserian Verso, wi$ 
a Life of the Author. By J. H, Wim». 
Eft0ht Ktigrmingi m Sm, and 24 m 
Word-, by fhurtlon. 

Walkers Stanly Eaeroises. Con- 
taining Skating, Biding, Driving, Huniirg 
Shooting, bailing, Rowing, Swimming, fee 
New Edition, revised by « Okavst.’ 
Forty-four Steel Plata, <w& mmet m* 
Woodem 

Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited 

by Edward Jssss, Esq Wpumrde of 
SOT Steymmngt 

*<*— 5 or, mth 26 ctMJmM pag- 
Illustration* m Steel, 7a. 64 


, Walton’s Lives of Bonne, Hooker, &c. 

By II. BtJJLriN Mut. sits? Plata and 
| numerous Woodcuts 
| Wellington, Life of From the me- 
1 terlala of Maxwell. Bghtem M&rmlngt. 
i Westropp s Handbook of Arehseology 
New Edition, revved. Nim*r<m lUiu- 
i trations It. 6d 

White# natural History of del- 

i borm’ With Notes by Sir Willi am Jar 
jink and Edward Jeass, Esq fflwbrtfei 
hy 40 bugravutMt 

j - — , or, mth the plates wlwred, 

! u u 

Soung, the, Lady’s Booh A M*> 

I uu U of Elegant Kectsations, Arts, Sciences, 

i And Aujoniniisliaienn. TSofU Hundred 

I Woodcut /Umtratum, md smral Fn- 

granw m Steel. Is. 8d 

I , or, oktk gUt, mil edgw, 9#, 


CLASSICAL LIBEAEY. 

05 VoJi. at 6s. mk, meeting those marked otherwise* 


Mmhylm translated into English 

Verse by A. Swajtw sets* 

. iateialiy translated into 

Engllah Prose by an Oxonian as. $d. 
mtmmmm*, Appendix to. Containing 
the Beading given ta Hermann^ pwifct - 
mm Edition of jEsbhylus By ftaoRoa 
Bokom. MU St, 64 
tomiaauft MayeelBau#. History of 
Rome from Conarantiua to V aleaa. Tran& 
elated by 0 D. Vonqk.B.A. PMe.VGL.7t.64 
Antoninus, The Thoughts of the 

Emperor Marais Aurelius. Translated by 
***o. LOKO, UU, 3s. 64 
Apuleius, the Holden Am | Death ot 
Socrates; Florida; and Discourse m Magic. 
To which in added s Metrical Version c* 
Cupid and Psyche; and Mrs. Tlgfce’i? 
Psyche, Froutupuce, 

Aristophanes Comedies. Literally 
Translated, with Notea and Extracts from 
Erne's and other Metrical Versions, by 
W. J.Hiokjx. avols. 

Veil. Abbaraiana, Knights, ©ouds, 
Wasps, Peace, and Birds 
VoL 3 Lyalatrata, Tbesmophorfasusa;, 
Frfigs, EcdeetoMB, and Flatus 
Aristotle 1 * Bthiet. Literally Trans- 
lated by Archdeacon Browk*, late ObM 
Professor of King’s College. 

politics ff» nA _ 

Translated by % Waukhqj, MU 

m tm mm Me taphysics. Literally Trans* 

toatt, mfoti iirtM Awtlyrif, 

smdSdex, by the Rev. J obs 
38 


Anstotle’s History of Animals. luTtv 
Boone Pranskted, with Note's and in lex 
by Richard OuKSwm, MJk 

*« i ~ Organon ; or, Logical Trea- 
tise*. With Notes, Ac. ByO.F,Owwir ( M:.A. 
* vola, 3# fid each, > 

■*— Ehetorie and Tootles, Lite* 
rally Translated, with Examination Ques* 
ttmw and Notes, by an Oxonian. 

Athenm. The Deipnosopkfcts; oi, 
jho Banquet of the Loomed, lmoekted 
by 0 . D.Tohox, BU 3voSa. 

Oassar, Completej with the Alexan- 
drian, African, and &$«niah Ware, lite- 
rally Translated, with Notes. 

dafttUus, Tibullus, and the Vigil of 
Venus. A Uterttl ProteTransklloa. To 
which are added Metrical Versions by 
Lassr, ajunraxi, and others. IM> 
paess 

«Sicero*« Orations. Litemliy Trans- 
laled by 0, D. VteteU BU. 10 4 vuls. 
V<4 1. Ooutalns the Orations against 
Vwres, Ac. Portrait 
Vol 2. Catiline, Archias, Agrarian 
Law, Babirlus, Mureua, Syila, Sc. 

Vol. 3. Orations for hisHouae, Pimdm, 
Sextlus, Ocellus, Milo, Ligarius, feu 
Voi 4, Miscellauecms Orations, and 
Rhetorical Works; with General in- 
dex to the feta volume*. 

— on tho Mature of the Hods, 
Oivtoatioa, Fate* Lam a Republic, &c, 
Traariated by 0. a T«5W»U BA, usd 

F, R fc yT JLir , 



M mm V AMOUR SilBRABIS^ 


Cicero’s Academes, lit % uubus, &f. r 
xwctihm, Oaffapoiw. By 0, u Ygro* 
£ J W« , Buetcfc of die Greek W'o 
sopher. 

»™ - Offices, Old Age, friendship 

di.fpio’k Dnutrn, Put ado w, H* lit m 
j.cmtatrd, by B koiiom n 94 

on Oratory and Orators, ly 

J. S. Wasson, M.A. 

Demosthenes’ Oration*. Tribsiatse 
with Nates, by 0 TUkr l£ihHK>i, to % 
volumes. 

Tel. l. %h» Olyntblac, 1 bllippic *.d 
other Public Orations, 3*. 6d 
VoL 7. On the Qmm and m the &£> 
torn'j. 

VqI. 3. Against Lspttnes, MIdi&s, An* 
drotrlom, and Aiistocrates 
VoL 4, Private and other Oration*. 

Tat 6. Miscellaneous Orations 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations. is- 
rinding JPioverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, La*' 
Teirns, and Phrases 5 and a Collection o' 
above 600 Creek Quotations, With all the 
quantities marked, & English 'rranslatloiJS, 
With Index Verboram. 

Index Terboram only, la 
Biogenes Laertius. Lives and Opto* 
ions of the Ancient Philosopher*. Trim* 
iated, with Notes, by G. D. Yoao*. 
Epictetus. Discourses, with JEnchei- 
ridjon and Fragments. Translated with 
Notes, by Gb»bgx Urn, h&JL 
Euripides. Liberally Translated, Svols. 
VoL U Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo 
lytus, Alcesito, Bacch®, HeracUda? 
Iphlgenla in Aulide, and IpMgenia tt 
Tauris. 

VoL 3. Hercules Enrons, Troades* leP 
Andromache,, Suppliants, Helens 
Electra, Cyclops, Bhestm. 
freak Anthology, Literally Trans- 
lated With Metri'al Torsions by various 
Authors. 

mrnmmmm Romances of Heliodonif, 

Lmigui,, and Achilles T&tim 


Herodotus, A New and Literal 
Translation, by Husav Cart, SLA,, e* 
Worcester College, Oxford, 



Homor’s Iliad. Literally Translated 
Odyssey, Hymns, *o. Lite* . 

«tby Translated. 

Horace, Literally Translated, by 
Snails* Carefully revised by an Oxoria*. 
**. 64 

lostm, GorneHu* If epos, and Intro 
Pto* Literally Translated, with Noto 4 
and Inie^byJ. & Watson, MJl 


Juvenal, Pesiins, Sulpieia, and 
'Ulus By L. Evaro, SLA WfUb to 
V, *rfeal version by $iJ*ord Fror&zpi'^ 
Lry. A new and Litem 1 Trans l&ti 
1y Dr, Simax and otnora JU 4 vab 
Vo! L Contains Books, I — P 
VoL S. Books 9—36. 

Vol. 3, Books 37—36. 

VoL 4 Books 37 to the end? sndi*«!« 4 
Lucan’* Pharsalia. Translated, rxt* 
Notes by H. T. Brasr 
.Aueretius. Literally Titrated with 
"tout, by *he Bev. J. S WaiSutt, WLA 
And the Metrical Version by J.M» titoon 
Spigtama, Uto.* 

tatty jhanalafed Each auompaniad h 
*n? or more Terse Truidailonfl selected 
V^cm the Works of hugiisn Poetapanj 
rtber sources. With a copious Indoi 
Double volume (660 page s) t# 84 

Ovid's Works, compfets Literal!? 

Translated, a vole. 

Tol, 1. n&U, Tristla, Epistles, Sul 
YqL 2, Metamorphose 
Tol 0> Heroldes, Ari of brae, A*. 
Phalaris, Bentley’s Disffertation on. 
6s. 

Pindar. Literally Translated, byDhsr- 
soft W. Tcbnbk, and the Metrics 11 Tension 
by Abrah am Moose, 

Plato’s Work*. Tran^lat^i by the 

Bev. H. Cabv and others In 6 vote. 

VoL 1, The Apology of Socmteo, Onto, 
Phasdo, Gorgke, Protagoras, Ptodm, 
Thesstetus, jButhyphron, Lysis 
VoL a IheBembll 0 ,Tim»W!. ACrittas, 
VoL 3. Mono, Enthydemue, Tbs S# 
phiet, Statesman, Oratyto. Farms 

Thl^lf Laches 

The Two AldWadess, ami Ten other 
Dialogues, 

Tol. 5. The Laws, 

ToL A The Doubtful Works. With 
General Index, 

-Dialognos, Analysis and lute 

to. With Hefereocea to the IVanalatlon 
In Bohn’s tnaasicad Library. By lb* Bar. 
Plautus's Comedies Literally Trans- 
Sated, with Notes, by H, T. Bran*. B.A. 
In 2 vola. 

NsJfenral His.Ti^y, TismsisLed) 
<rith Copious Notes, by the late Jons 
Bostoqk, M.D., FH^S., and H. % Eraay, 
BA In 6 wls* 

Pliny the Younger, The Letter* of. 

MfciaiGTH’s Translation revised. By the 
iiev. F. 0 T. Bosarqubt, M.A. 
Hutaroh’s Morals. By 0. W* King, 
MA. 

Propertius. Literally Tj aablated and 
accompanied by Poetical Version!*, from 
various sources, 
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A OATJLO(iUE OF 


<|uiatiiian*B Xnatitutc® of Oratory, 

LlfjniJiy Ikanelated, with No*es &c., b/ 

Jo S W Awm MJL In 2 vol*. 

fcaSlnat, floras, and Velleius Fate/- 
value. With Copious Notes, Bicgtaphl-Ti | 
Notices, and Index, by J. S. Wasson 

iophoeles. The Or ford Tannin iui 
revised. 

standard Library Mas of Classical 

Geography. Wn,mty*tw large soUm < 1 
Jfiqps mmdmg to the Safest mtfimii i 
With » complete Index (accentu .tc-d, 
giving the latitude and longitude of rvi e\ I 
plate named in the Maps Imp. Jvo. 5s h. 

Strabo's Geography. fraaslatea 
with Coploas Notes, by W Fixoo t .'*&, 
M.A., *nd TL C. Hamimon, Esq. * 1U 
index, giving the Ancient and NUWa 
F umes. In 3 vote. 

Saetoniu*’ Lives of the Twe&e i 
Caesars, and other Works rhomrn't ! 
Translation, revised, with Notes, by T. 
SoBiamn 


Tacitus, Literally trmiatecu with 
Motes. In 2 voL 

VoL l . The Annals. 

7ol 2. The History, jHiUbfitaL » »>> ■« 
cola, kc. With Andes, 
ference and FhaBdrsw, By TL T 

P.T.VY, &A. 

Theocritus, Jion, a&osehus, and 
Ir*t*«u By J, .AAJuta 3d.A vwhtt, 
M j .Ucai V< lalona o* Dhaom n 
fhucy&i&eg, i i* u iy TranJ \*i>d hi 
Hov h Data, in a vote 3* id 
Virgil. laterally \ utsUtwl by r MviB 
sun Few Edition carefully »m«o? S»,8d. 
Xenophon's Works, lu 6 Vmk 

7jL 1* The Inabasw and MomoraUik 
Imujlatod, with Notes, by J. & Wat* 
cow, M.A. And a (leographi^ Com- 
meatary, by W F 4OT8WW. w a,F.&.A,, 
y B*, 0 .b,, Jteo 

7«L A kyroptudte And Uoiit-ait, . By 
J. S, WATfiow, M A aod the R« v, H 
Dai.*. 

Vol. 3. The Mint* Towi if Jf, 8. 
Watson, M.A 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

67 fob. at Ss. each, mating thou *mrM otfoe^riu. 


Agassi* and Mould's Comparative 
Fhytiology, Enlarged by Dr, Waxa^ 1 
Upwards qf «00 Engrcmtoigi* 

Boilers Manual of Technical Analy- 
sis. A Guide for the Testing of Nature 1 
and Artificial Substances. By B 0, fans.. 
100 Wood Engrmm&t. 

mimimkrm xuASxofc-* 

Bell on the Hand* Its Vndm- 
niim and Vital Endowment* u evincing 
Design. Seventh Adktm Mmstd. 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animate. Edited, with 
Notes, by T. Brass Junes. flunwrou 
Mtigrw mgshwmyofuMah m additional 
In 2 vote. 

*~~~ Kidd on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Man. 3«.6d. 

**—•» Whewell'i Astronomy and 

General Physics, considered with refer- 
ease to Natural rheology. s*.6& 

* flhalm«m on the Adaptation 
oflfegtenud Nature to toe Moral and In- 
tellectual Constitution of Man, 

efflffe TreaMee m Chemif* 
as 


BnnianvAnniiiT vrrsi.s-wowf. 

- * — * luckland’a fitooiogy mi 

Mmeu'Jogy a \oh i&i* 

; "** ** BogeVs Animal and Vege- 

able Phyviol<xv. ftfoftrefo dL In 2 vote. 
0#. each, 

Browno <&> Jukes), Handbook of 

«*<?otegy. Muntero/u HUi haK v b . 

Casrpentfiie’e fBr, W. B. ; Aoology. A 
‘Systematlo View of the Btractuio, Habits, 
iustliMto, «id0«e», of the p/ii Fami- 
lies of the Animal Kingdom, and of rhe 
chief forms of feopsil *V mains ltovised 
by W. 8. Dailas l» EE, Utoitmtsd with 
many hundred Wood Bngramngs in 
2 vote. Ot, each. 

— Keehanical Fhiloeephy, A«- 
tronomy, and Horology, A Popular E*- 
paion. 18* lUustratiom, 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. A complete lutro- 
ducUon to the Knowledge of Ftenia. 
Revised, tinder arrangement with toe 
Author, by E. Tankbstes, DAD., Ac 
mesr^hrnida^jmitmtimmW^ m 

— - Animal Bhyaiolegy. In part 

re-Wrttten by toe Author. t3pwm» ¥ 

ea 



Boas’S yakiuv* I'W&Anm 


Prtec^»lw ¥+w??oSuc<iUt>n to the Arte* 
*■» * 

to Colon*** 

B^tory Howiw^Wite 
translated l>y teujarkaWe *&<* 

in Append* •» ita • “gj ”£% pWiUonr 

SSSttW «* ^■ B * p 

ptog,«w* *»«*>»• 

^'SrS' «3st 
ss^S-Sssr- 0 ®! 

55 E 3 ,«f u» W 0 »lffl*««- 
ain4’» 

With » ““ 

SM&S** 1 *•*■•*•■ 

grmimgt, S«*w. 

Humboldt^Co^r, $£**£* 

Physical »eacri^lon W . g 

JS^M^chfSoejhiag Vot V., M. 

fc v £±SKS^®SS 

6ra ®* a rf^fJfui6 mhbMI hitherto «op- 

25S « SMSlSSfl* «* OTa - 

^rcfcenaivo Indices «w added. 

■ fttwdt i# fa 8 

\ols. 


gjEW.sw« 

Sl*^By S#»W » » w **• 

Uon» enlar^ 

hrtJST’ftJSWEe 1 

^-sis2£®2 

St* ftfi* _ 

« aassaaffiSf 


«» “Stf-ASS!^ 

2<adblikl< 

UonteQ’t <fty 

don* through the igeof & T. 8 ®M n 
jotjhire. K*w Sdtt^ cm 

rMTWT*' 



wSSnws* 

Wonder* ol Geology; o^t ft 

ttuniliftt Exposition of Qeologic^ IJf 

Sfes^s®- 



^riptores and Geological Science. 

Statutes ca»s«-playe^iB^d 1 book, 
tfmsrm&iWM**' 

— «e i armnlttment 




t uuwmx of 


SUtmtous ef 

l«« tftrnmmmiifr&lm 

*me0fa& *» « *afc*of mg&fr 

*rn* V?mm Qwmau m*k m 

mtmm 4*&#, m& fettM tyr C 
W E»4WW, Itaftmor of tbi(u f it*y t 
C&wflag Qntw Hospital UjpmrdnJVi 
Mtettovtom* 


<W* fir. k CitU' MuUMtttt 
pMfc, w(li * ImimdsrsoffS* «t y 

SHMSS* ^ ^ h"W* <«** 

JNvWiUMu ry I s Ltaiini 

rtijilWfir** Ml /tf<» mmnSSU 


• mowfhyd KiaoSutOM, 


«*» as ftxramm; r *r ftutoff ttrf 

at kitaii* C lituivtu i 


>f tfmt 
HjwatofM. 


t#«d. 
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